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CHAPTER XII 

THE RIVALRY OP CHARLES V, AND FRANCIS I. 

CONTINUED TO 1530 

T he Emperor, who was at Madrid when the battle of Effect of 
Pavia was fought, received the news of his extraordinary 
and unexpected success with apparent moderation.^ 

In France, on the other hand, the intelligence of the King's 
disaster struck the people with consternation. The Parliament 
of Paris immediately assembled ; the Archbishop of Aix and 
the principal magistrates met to consult about the safety of 
the capital ; and the old Duke of Montmorency, whose two 
sons had fought at Pavia, was summoned to take the command. 

The enemy seemed already at the gates, of which all but five 
were closed, and those left open were constantly guarded by 
counsellors of the Parliament assisted by some of the prin- 
cipal citizens. Chains were stretched across the Seine, and 
others were prepared to be thrown across the streets. Similar 
precautions were adopted in all the principal towns of France, 
even in those the furthest from danger ; as, for instance, 

Poitiers. Normandy, at the northern extremity of France, 
levied 600 lances and 8,000 foot for the defence of the pro- 
vince.® These alarms show how completely the King was 
then identified with the State. An army of 20,000 men had Alarming 
been routed, and 8,000 slain ; but of these not more than an 

^ Sanuto, ap. Hanke, Deutsche Gesch, B. ii. S. 316. Charles’s mo- 
deration on receipt of the news is also attested by Dr. Sampson in a 
letter to Wolsey, Turner, Henry VIII, y vol. L p. 422. 

^ Journal Jun Bourgeois de Paris ^ p. 233. 
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eighth were French.^ Tet, though the constematiou was ex- 
traTagant, the danger was menacing enough. Many of the 
foremost men and best captains of Prance had fallen. The 
Kingdom, which seemed to be in the throes of a financial crisis, 
was thrown into the hands of a woman. Of the three chief 
princes of the blood, Bourbon, the first, was an avowed and 
open traitor ; the Duke of Alen9on, the second, had covered 
himself with disgrace at Pavia, and soon afterwards died of 
shame; whilst the third, Vendome, who as Governor of 
Picardy commanded the army which lay nearest to Paris, 
was at variance with the Eegent Louise, and even suspected 
of corresponding with Bourbon. The administration of 
Louise and Duprat had excited deep and universal discon- 
tent ; they were even denounced from the pulpits, and 
anonymous handbills proclaimed them the authors of all the 
misfortunes of France. The peasant war of Germany, which 
had spread to Lorraine, was another element of danger. 
Here, however, the ruatauds were put down by the prompti- 
tude and energy of Claude Count of Guise, who held the 
command in Champagne and Burgundy. Claude, the father 
of those Guises who will in the sequel occupy so much of our 
attention, was the second son of Ken^ II. Duke of Lorraine, 
on whose death he received Aumale, Mayenne, Guise, Elboeuf, 
and Joinville. His elder brother, Antony, succeeded in 
Lorraine, a younger one had fallen at Pavia. For his services 
in the peasant war Claude was subsequently rewarded by the 
erection of his county into a duche-pairie ; an honour, at that 
time, unprecedented for one not of royal blood. ^ 

At this critical juncture, Vendome, feeling the necessity of 
union, magnanimously forgot his causes of complaint, and 
leaving his government in the hands of Brienne, joined the 
King^s mother, who was then at Lyons, whither Guise and 
Lautrec, the latter of whom was now Governor of Guienne 
and Languedoc, also repaired. The Parliament of Paris 
seized the opportunity of these alarms to present to the 
Eegent a long list of grievances, demanding in particular the 
re-establishment of the Pragmatic Sanction ; and they added a 
remonstrance, in which these learned lawyers attributed all 
the misfortunes of the Kingdom to the Lutheran heresy, and 

^ Skmondi, Hist, des FrancaiSj t. xi. p. 310. 

* Gaillard, t, iii. p. 285. 
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demanded the extermination of those who were tainted with 
it. Of all their demands this was the only one that could 
be granted without inconvenience. Jaques Pavanes, an in- 
offensive man of letters, and shortly afterwards another 
Lutheran, called the Hermit of Livry, were burnt at Paris 
with great solemnity. Since the coming of Luther, these 
were the first religious martyrs in France.^ 

Amid the disasters of France, a gleam of hope appeared in Henr^ 
a quarter least expected. The policy of England, so moment- of 
ous in this crisis of her fortunes, seemed to be undergoing a policy, 
favourable change, which has been commonly ascribed to the 
alarm of Henry VIII. that the Emperor’s unexpected success 
would seriously endanger the balance of power in Europe.* 

The change in English policy had begun before the battle of 
Pavia, and was due to the statesmanship of Wolsey. 

It appears, therefore, that the breach between England and Negotia- 
the Emperor had its beginning before the victory of Pavia; tween^ 
while, after that event, Henry would not have been unwilling, 
if the terms could have been agreed upon, to revert to his old 
policy, and share the spoils with Charles. The alliance with 
the Emperor was to all outward appearance still cordially 
maintained. When the news of the victory of Pavia reached 
London (March 9th), the success of the Emperor’s arms was 
celebrated in London with great rejoicings. The city was 
illuminated, a Te Beum was sung, the ambassadors of Eome, 

Venice and the Netherlands gave a grand banquet in a tent 
on Tower Hill, and a special embassy was despatched by 
Henry to Spain to congratulate Charles on his victory. It 
was thought that but for this victory there would have been 
peace with the French King,® But no sooner was the news of 
the victory confirmed than the English Court despatched am- 
bassadors to Spain to concert plans for a joint invasion of 
France ; and Wolsey, in an address to the Lord Mayor and 
citizens of London, informed them that the King was about 

‘ The year before Jean Le Clerc had been burnt for heresy at Metz ; 
which town, however, was at that time included in the Empire. Hist 
des Eglises Rif. t. i. p. 6. 

* See Brewer’s Henry VIII, ; Hume’s Hist of England, ch. xxix. 

(vol. iv. p. 69) ; Robertson’s Charles V. bk. iv. (vol. ii. p. 301). “ La 

France et I’Europe doivent tenir compte la m^moire de Heniy VIII. 
d’une decision de si ^rand sens et de si grande consequence.” — Martin, 

Hist de France, t. viii. p. 72. 

® Hall, p. 693. 
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to raise an army for the recovery of England's rightful 
dominions in France.' Instructions were sent in March to 
Tnnstall and Wingfield, the English envoys at the Court of 
the Lady Margaret in the Netherlands, to endeavour that 
Francis should be excluded from France, that Henry VIII. 
should be crowned in Paris, and that the portion of France not 
claimed by him should be partitioned between the Emperor 
and Bourbon.* 

The English Court was so earnest for the projected inva- 
sion, that in order to raise the necessary forces large sums 
were levied by unconstitutional commissions — a proceeding 
which occasioned a dangerous insurrection in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Charles was pressed to attack France from the 
south in the ensuing summer; he would be assisted with 
money, and an English descent would be made in the north 
of France, so that he and Henry might meet at Paris. The 
English King promised, if he were crowned there, to ac- 
company the Emperor to Rome for his coronation — no obscure 
assurance that Henry would help to lay Italy at his feet. He 
also engaged that Charles should recover all the lands claimed 
by the House of Burgundy and by the Empire in France; 
nay, at last, France, and even England itself, if he married 
the Lady Mary according to the treaty of 1522.® The 
English Frances, however, were not very favourably received. 
Wolsey, between whom and his master discordant views 
evidently prevailed at this time, was suspected by the Imperial 
cabinet, and had personally offended the Emperor; besides 
which, it was thought that England, though making such 
large demands, had contributed little or nothing to the 
success of the war. The most remarkable of these demands 
was, that Charles should make no terms with the French 
King without insisting on the English claims to the Crown of 
France; nay, that Francis, whom Henry VIII. affected to 
regard as a rebellious vassal, should be delivered into his 
custody, under a clause of the treaty of 1522, by which the 
contracting parties mutually agreed to deliver up such 
vassals ! 

1 Hall, p. 693. 

® Henry VIII.'s Instructions to Tunstall and Wingfield, March 30th, 
1626 {State Papers ^ vol. vi.). 

* See the Instructions to Tunstall and Wingfield, extracted by 
Fiddes, Life of Wolsey, p. 346 sqq. 
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It was plain that the good understanding between the 
Courts of England and Spain was now at an end ; and, in 
fact, Wolsey wrote to the Pope in July to the effect that 
Heniy^s feelings towards the Emperor were nd longer of a 
friendly nature, and that he was inclined to treat of peace 
with Prance.^ Accordingly, John Joachim Passano, the envoy 
of the French Eegent, was again invited into England, and a 
truce of forty days was concluded, followed by the treaty of 
Moore (August 30th, 1525), by which the integrity of the 
French Kingdom was guaranteed against the Emperor’s ag- 
gressions, while Henry engaged to solicit the release of 
Francis. France, indeed, paid dearly for this security. The 
Eegent was obliged to recognize a debt of 2,000,000 gold 
crowns, payable in twenty years, besides an annual life- 
pension of 100,000 crowns to Henry VIII. after its extinc- 
tion, and 10,000 crowns for his sister’s dowry.* This was, 
in fact, a tribute ; while the pensions subsequently paid by 
the French Crown to some of the Stuarts were the wages of 
vassalage. Wolsey also was to receive 121,898 crowns, for 
arrears of his Tournai pension. The Imperial government, 
which had been thus anticipated, followed the example of 
England. A truce of six months, regarding the Netherlands 
only, was concluded with France at Breda, July I4th ; and on 
August 11th, another of three months was executed at Toledo, 
which extended to the two monarchies generally and their 
respective allies.* 

Having thus briefly described the transactions which took 
place between the English and Imperial Courts, at this event- 
ful crisis of European history, we must now advert to those 
which had passed between Charles and his prisoner Francis. 
Hard indeed were the conditions of the ransom demanded by 
the Emperor (April, 1525). He began by signifying to the 
French government, through his plenipotentiary, de Eieux, 
that he might legally claim the whole Kingdom of France, 
since Pope Boniface Ylll. had deposed Philip the Fair, and 
bestowed the French Crown on Albert of Austria 1 Neverthe- 
less, with due regard to the welfare of Christendom, he con- 
tented himself with the following principal conditions: an 

‘ Bishop'of Bathes Letter from Rome, July 25th, ap. Turner, Henry 
VIII, vol. i. p. 455. 

Bymer, t. xiv. p. 48 sqq. ® Leonard, TraHis^ t. ii. p* 198 sqq. 
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alliaiice against the Turks, the Emperor and the French King 
furnishing each 20,000 men, and the former haying chief 
command in the enterprise ; the restitution of the Duchy of 
Burgundy and all the lands belonging to Duke Charles the 
Bold at the time of his death, Picardy included, the whole 
exempt from any claims of feudal suzerainty ; cessation of all 
proceedings against Bourbon and his adherents, and restitu- 
tion to the Duke of all his domains. These, together with 
Provence, which was to be ceded to him, were to be erected 
into a Kingdom, of which Bourbon was to be the independent 
King. In these first negotiations between the Emperor and 
France, the friendly feeling between Charles and Henry was, 
in appearance at least, still maintained, and the articles in- 
cluded the cession of Normandy, Guienne, and Gascony to the 
English Klng.^ 

Francisjs Such propositions involved in effect nothing less than the 

concess ons, French Kingdom. Charles seems to have been 

guided in these transactions by an idea more enticing than 
feasible, and to have wished nominally indeed to uphold the 
monarchy of France, but so reduced in its proportions that 
the preponderance of power should be secured for ever to the 
House of Austria.^ The French Council received his proposi- 
tions with indignation. The first movement of Francis himself 
was also to reject them, and he indignantly declared that sooner 
than dismember his realm he would remain a prisoner all his 
life. But his tone soon began to change. In hope of recover- 
ing his liberty, he hastened to make large concessions.® He 
agreed to marry the Emperor’s sister Eleanor, Dowager Queen 
of Portugal, and to assign the Duchy of Burgundy as her dowry ; 
to which, if she died without male heirs, the second son of the 
Emperor should succeed. He renounced all his claims on 
Asti, Genoa, Naples, and Milan, reserving only the last for 
any son he might have by Eleanor, He abandoned the 
suzerainty of West Flanders * and Artois, agreed to buy back 

^ Captivity de Frangois I. p. 149 sqq. i 

® Michelet, B^forme^ p. 2^. 

^ Michelet, Rkforme, p. 242. The verses composed by Francis in 
his captivity contain, however, some really good lines, es^ially the 
apostrophe to the French rivers. See CaptiviU^ &c. Eglogue du 
rasUur AdvrUtuSf p. 227 sqq. 

* The County oi Flanders was held partly of the French King and 
partly of the Emperor. 
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Picardy and promised to furnish the half of any army which 
the Emperor might wish to employ in Germany or Italy, 
either for his coronation at Rome or for any other purpose 
whatsoever. He also engaged to supply half the contingents 
in any enterprise against the Infidels, and personally to take 
part in it. Bourbon was to be restored to his lands, and as 
Francises proposed marriage would deprive him of Eleanor, 
he was to be offered the hand of Francises favourite sister 
Margaret, the widowed Duchess of Alen9on, with her own 
possessions and the Duchy of Berry as a dowry. To Henry 
Vm. it was intended only to offer money.^ 

This was in effect to offer that Francis would become the 
lieutenant of Charles V., against the Turks, against Venice, 
against the Lutherans of Germany, and that he would consent 
to employ the French arms in building up the Austrian 
supremacy in Europe. Without adopting the opinion of a 
modem historian,^ that Francis should rather have committed 
suicide, we may at all events assert that he would have better 
consulted his own dignity and the interests of his Kingdom by 
the milder alternative of abdication, which, indeed, at a later 
period, he contemplated. 

Charles was in no hurry to answer the proposals of his 
prisoner, whom it was resolved meanwhile to transfer from 
Rzzighittone to Spain. The three Imperial captains, Bourbon, 
Pescara, and Lannoy, were at variance with one another, and 
were menaced by their own soldiery, who demanded their 
arrears of pay ; they were in the midst of a hostile population, 
and surrounded by States which they knew were preparing to 
take up arms against them ; and their royal prisoner caused 
them considerable embarrassment, for they were afraid that 
the soldiers might seize his person as a pawn for their arrears. 
There can be little doubt that in carrying the French King 
into Spain Lannoy only obeyed the secret instructions of the 
Spanish Court. It was necessary to deceive Bourbon and 
Pescara, who considered Francis more particularly as their 
prisoner, and would not willingly have consented that he 
should be taken out of Italy. Lannoy therefore obtained 
their consent for his removal to Naples ; and he carried his 

^ CaptwiU, &c. p. 170 sqq. Bishop of Bath’s Letter to Wolsey, ap. 
Turner, Henry VltL vol. i. p. 445. 

* Michelet, Btfortm, 
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deception so far as to write to the Pope to provide apartments 
at Rome. Then it was determined to go hj sea, embarking 
at the port of Genoa. On the 8th of June sail was made, 
apparently for Naples, but when well out at sea the heads of 
the galleys were turned towards Spain. Francis was landed 
at Alicante, and was thence transferred to the fortress of 
Jativa, also in Valencia. Early in August he was brought to 
Madrid by the Emperor’s orders. 

The captivity of Francis was of the most rigorous kind. He 
was strictly guarded; beneath his window two battalions 
kept watch day and night ; he was not allowed to take the 
air except on a mule and surrounded by guards ; and instead 
of the friendly intercourse with the Emperor which he had 
been led to expect, Charles kept aloof at Toledo. At last, on 
September 18th, he paid the captive, who had been seized 
with illness, a visit. The effect of the interview was to revive 
Francis’s health and spirits ; but a dreary interval of anxiety 
and suspense was still to be passed before he recovered his 
freedom. 

Shortly afterwards he received another consolatory visit 
from his beloved sister, Margaret of Valois, the widowed 
Duchess of Alen 9 on, Margaret had shown an early inclina- 
tion for the doctrines of the Reformation, which she pushed 
to an extreme ; so that, at a later period, she incurred the 
reproval of Calvin for the favour which she displayed towards 
the sect called the “ Spiritual Libertines.” Her influence was 
always exerted on behalf of the Reformers, some of whom she 
saved from the stake. After all, however, it is doubtful whether 
she ever really quitted the Roman communion, in which faith it 
is at least certain that she died. The strange constitution of her 
mind is well displayed in her Heptameron, written when she 
was Queen of Navarre ; in the preface to which, she describes, 
under the name of Dame Oisille, the daily routine of her 
religious exercises. 

Margaret’s visit to Madrid was not, however, prompted 
solely by sisterly affection. Scarcely had the Duke of Alen^on 
expired, when Louise, hastened to offer her daughter’s hand 
to the Emperor.^ Charles, intent on a match with a princess 
of Portugal, had not even vouchsafed a reply ; but he pro- 
mised Margaret a safe conduct. Furnished with full powers 


^ CaptiviUy p. 194. 
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to treat of peace with the Spanish government, and accom- 
panied by the veteran statesman Eobertet, Mai^ret set out on 
her journey towards the end of August, and reached Toledo 
early in October, after paying a visit to her brother on the 
way. But both her political and her matrimonial projects 
were alike destined to be frustrated. The obdurate Charles 
was proof against all her charms, nor would he relax an iota 
of his demands, except with regard to Picardy. After some 
weeks of fruitless debates, and some attempts to procure 
the escape of the French King, which were discovered and 
frustrated, Francis dismissed his sister towards the end of 
November. He had previously taken a step which, if carried 
out, would have been as fatal as his death to Charleses hopes. 

He had signed a deed of abdication in favour of his son, the 
Dauphin Francis, appointing his mother, Louise, and in her 
default his sister, Margaret, Regent ; reserving, however, if 
he should chance to recover his liberty, the right of reassum- 
ing the sovereignty by the jus postliminii} But he had not 
resolution enough to carry out this heroic act. At the mo- 
ment when his fellow captive Montmorenci, who had been 
ransomed, was to carry the document to France, the King 
instructed the French ambassadors in Spain to cede Burgundy 
(December 19th) ? The Regent, apparently without consulting 
her council, had previously given them the same instructions, 
though with more regard to the interests of France ; for the 
Emperor’s investment was only to be provisional, and the for- 
tresses were to be demolished. 

Scarcely had Margaret quitted Toledo, when the Duke of The Duke 
Bourbon, in pursuance of an invitation which he had received 
from the Emperor, arrived at that capital.’* The defection of 
Henry VIII. and of the Pope from bis alliance caused Charles 
to court a prince whom he felt that he had too much neg- 
lected. The Emperor, attended by a large retinue, went out 
to meet Bourbon at the Tagus bridge, bestowed on him every 
mark of honour, and gave a series of fetes and entertainments 
for his diversion, which strangely contrasted with Charles’s 
studied neglect of Bourbon’s Sovereign. But the Spanish 
nation sympathized as little as the French with a man who 

^ CaptiviU, p. 416 sqq. ; Isambert, t. xii. p. 237. 

® Ih%d,^ Irvtrod, p. Ivi. 

* See his own MS. letter, quoted by Turner, Henry VIIL vol. i. 
p. 466. 
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was bearing arms against his native land. At Marseilles, 
where he had put in with his squadron, on pretence of getting 
some provisions, the people rose, and, in defiance of the 
Parliament of Aix, insisted that nothing should be supplied 
to the “ traitor/^ ^ At Toledo, a Spanish grandee, the Marquis 
of Villena, whose hotel the Emperor had requested for 
Bourbon’s use, replied that he could not refuse any demand 
of his Sovereign, but that he should bum down his polluted 
house as soon as the Duke had quitted it. In spite, however, 
of the public honours heaped upon Bourbon, the Emperor, in 
the arrangement which he was on the point of concluding with 
Francis, was ready to sacrifice the Duke’s pretensions, and, on 
his own part, to content himself with the recovery of Burgundy, 
his maternal inheritance. 

By the Treaty op Madrid, signed January 14th, 1526, 
Francis restored to the Emperor the Duchy of Burgundy, the 
County of Charolais, and some other smaller fiefs, without 
reservation of any feudal suzerainty, which was also abandoned 
with regard to the Counties of Flanders and Artois, the Em- 
peror, however, resigning the towns on the Somme, which had 
been held by Duke Charles the Bold. The French King also 
renounced his claims to the Kingdom of Naples, the Duchy of 
Milan, the County of Asti, and the Republic of Genoa. He 
contracted an offensive and defensive alliance with Charles, 
undertaking to attend him with an army, when he should 
repair to Rome to receive the Imperial Crown, and to accom- 
pany him in person whenever he should march against Turks 
or heretics. He withdrew his protection from the King of 
Navarre, the Duke of Gelderland, and the La Marcks of 
Bouillon ; took upon himself the Emperor’s debt to England, 
and agreed to give his two eldest sons as hostages for the 
execution of the treaty. Instead, however, of the independent 
Kingdom which Bourbon had expected, all that was stipulated 
in his favour, was a free pardon for him and his adherents,* 
and their restoration in their forfeited domains. Bourbon 
was even deprived of the promised hand of Eleanor, the 
Emperor’s sister, which was now to be given to Francis, in 
pursuance of his demand. This was a delicate point in the 
negotiations, and Charles felt some embarrassment in com- 

' CaptiviU^ p. 340 sq. 

* The chief of them was Philibert of Chalon, Prince of Orange. 
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mimicatiiig it to Bourbon. In the words of the English am- 
bassador, ** This overture made him (Bourbon) much to muse 
at the be^nning, reputing himself frustrate of his chief hope. 
Afterwards, the greatness of the necessity was opened to him, 
and the lack of money on the Emperor’s part to maintain the 
war, which was well known to him. Great offers were made 
to him. At last he said with his tongue that he was content, 
but whether he thought it in his heart, Heaven knoweth.” ^ 
The “great offers” appear to have been a promise of the 
Duchy of Milan. This treaty Francis promised to execute on 
the word and honour of a King, and by an oath sworn with 
his hand upon the Holy Gospels ; * yet only a few hours 
before he was to sign this solemn act, he had called his pleni- 
potentiaries, together with some French nobles, secretaries, 
and notaries, into his chamber, where, after exacting from 
them an oath of secrecy, he entered into a long discourse 
touching the Emperor’s harshness towards him, and signed a 
protest, declaring that, as the treaty he was about to enter 
into had been wrung from him by force, it was null and void 
from the beginning, and that he never intended to execute 
it:* thus, as a French writer has observed, establishing 
by an authentic notarial act that he was going to commit 
perjury.* 

After the execution of the treaty, Francis was detained a 
month or two longer in Spain, during which he and the 
Emperor lived apparently on very good terms.* On the 21st 
of February he set out for France, escorted by a guard. 
Charles accompanied him as far as Torrejo ; and when they 
were about to part, said : “ Brother, do you remember your 


^ Dr. Lee*s Letter to Henry VIII., Jan. 26th, 1526, ap. Turner, 
Henry VIII. vol. i. p. 474. The treaty of Madrid is in Dumont, Corps 
Dipl. t. iv. pt. i. p. 399. 

® “ De bonne foi et parole de Roi, sur notre honneur et par noire 
serment, et pour ce que nous avons donn4 et touch4 corporellement aux 
S. Evangiles de Dieu. ** 

* This protest will be found in Dumont, t. iv. pt. i. p. 412. 

* Michelet, ESforme, p. 275. 

® Grotius, De Jure Belli ac Pacis^ lib. iii. c. 14, § 9 ; Wheaton, Hist, 
of the Law of Nations^ p. 162. See De Praet’s Letter^ Nov, 14th. 
1526, in the NSgodaHons avec VAutriche^ t. ii. p. 633 {Documens 
inidits sur VHist. de France) : Cf . Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. B. ii. S. 342. 
The Emperor’s Chancellor, Gattinara, is said to have shown his dis- 
approval of the treaty by refusing to sign it. 
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agreement ? ** “ Perfectly/" replied Francis ; “ I could recite 
the whole treaty without missing a word.” Charles then 
inquired if he was resolved to keep it ? and Francis repeated 
his promise. The Emperor observed in conclusion ; I have 
only one thing to beg : if you mean to deceive me, let it not 
be with regard to my sister, your bride, for she will not be 
able to avenge herself.” ^ 

Francis arrived on the banks of the Bidasoa, March 18th, 
and in a boat moored in the middle of the river, between Irun 
and Hendaye, he was exchanged for his two sons, Francis 
and Henry, who were to remain in Spain, as hostages for the 
execution of the treaty. No sooner was he on French ground 
than he sprang upon an Arab horse, and clapping spurs to it, 
rode at full gallop towards St. Jean de Luz, exclaiming as he 
waved his hand, “ I am again a King ! ” Thence he proceeded 
to Bayonne, where he found his mother and all his Court 
anxiously awaiting his arrival. 

Francis Francis was not long in showing how he intended to observe 
the treaty of Madrid. Before he left Bayonne, the Emperor’s 

treaty. envoys demanded its ratification, which he had engaged to 
effect immediately after his arrival in France; to which 
Francis replied that he must first consult the Stetes of his 
Kingdom, as well as those of the Duchy of Burgundy. From 
Bayonne the Court proceeded to Bordeaux, and thence to 
Cognac, where it made some stay. When Lannoy arrived at 
this place to demand the fulfilment of Francis’s engagements, 
the latter introduced him before the assembled princes, 
prelates and nobles, who, in presence of the Imperial ambas- 
sador, pronounced their decision that the King could not 
alienate a province of his Kingdom, and that the oath which 
he had taken in his captivity did not abrogate the still more 
solemn one which had been administered to him at his corona- 
tion. The deputies of Burgundy also declared that they 
would resist by force of arms all attempts to sever them from 
France. It was not, however, a pure and simple refusal. 
Francis offered the Imperial ambas^ors 2,000,000 crowns as 
compensation for Burgundy, and engaged faithfully to fulfil 

^ This story, which rests upon the authority of Sandoval and 
other Spanish historians, has been questioned by Gaillard, Hist de 
Fran^ots^ L t. iii p. but without adequate grounds. Of. Banke, 
Deutsche Oesch, B. ii. S. 340. 
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all the other articles of the treaty.^ When Charles heard of 
this solemn farce, which had evidently been concerted between 
the French Xing and his States, he justly remarked that 
Francis could not thus shift his breach of faith upon his 
subjects ; and that to fulfil his engagements it sufficed for him 
to return to Spain, as bound by the treaty, and again sur- 
render himself a prisoner, when another arrangement might 
be effected.* But Francis was no Regulus. So far from 
thinking of the fulfilment of his treaty, he was at this moment 
negotiating with the Pope and other Powers for a combined 
at^k upon the Emperor’s Italian possessions. But the 
crooked and vacillating policy of Clement VII. was destined 
to bring on the Holy See one of the most terrible disasters it 
had ever sustained ; to explain which, it will be necessary to 
resume from a somewhat earlier period the thread of Italian 
affairs. 

The victory of Pavia had spread alarm through all the Vacillating 
Italian States which still retained their independence. The ISiSnt 
whole peninsula seemed to lie at the Emperor’s mercy, vii. 
Frunsberg, a zealous Lutheran, and other Imperial captains, 
advised an immediate attack upon the Pope, and the German 
troops took possession of the territory of Piacenza. The 
Italians began to think of a confederacy. The Venetians and 
Florentines armed and pressed the Pope to form a league 
under the protection of Henry VIII. Clement, who had b^n 
playing a double game, and already before the battle of Pavia 
had contracted a secret alliance with Francis, now co-operated 
with the Venetians in opening communications with Louise, 
the French Regent, who was requested to join the Italian 
^league, and to unite with them the army of the Duke of 
Albany, which still remained intact on the frontier of Naples. 

But Clement at the same time dreaded the resentment of the 
Emperor, who had discovered his secret correspondence with 
Francis; and with his usual shuffling conduct, at the very 
moment that he was promoting the Italian league, he was 
also listening to the proposals of Lannoy. The negotiations 
between the Imperial and English Courts were not yet at an 
end ; Wolsey assured Clement that his master would induce 
Charles to use his victory with moderation, and Bourbon told 
Cardinal de’ Medici that the Papal dominions should be 


* Martin, t. viii. p. 92. 


a Perron, lib. viii. p. 206. 
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respected.^ On the 1st April* 1525* a treaty was concluded at 
Rome between the Pope, the Emperor, apd the Archduke 
Ferdinand, to which the English ambassador acceded, and 
the Roman See and other anti-imperial Italian States were 
amerced in heavy contributions. When the Duke of Albany 
heard of this treaty, he deemed it useless to remain any longer 
in Italy, and with the connivance of the Pope embarked his 
army at Civitk Vecchia. 

The greatest discontent, however, continued to prevail 
among the Italians. The Imperial army, over which Charles 
had lost all control, was living at free quarters upon them ; 
for the greatest sovereign in Europe, and master of America 
besides, was unable to furnish their pay, which was six 
months in arrear. Charles could enslave his Spanish sub- 
jects, but he could not command their purses, and the Cas- 
tilian clergy as well as the Cortes obstinately refused to grant 
any extraordinary supplies.® After the breach between Henry 
and Charles, Wolsey advised the Pope to complete the anti- 
imperial Italian league ; and when Clement refused to do so, 
he pushed on its conclusion with the omission of the Pope, 
proposed Henry VIII. as its head and protector, and at the 
same time urged the French to send an army into Italy. But 
Louise was also insincere. Although, to alarm the Emperor, 
she encouraged the advances of the Italians, she had secretly 
offered to abandon Italy to him as the ransom of her son ; 
and at Christmas, 1525, she surprised the ambassadors with 
the intelligence that Francis was arranging a peace with the 
Emperor. The treaty of Madrid, however, did not prevent 
Francis from subsequently joining the Italians. 

The Italian league was at last effected by means of a con- 
spiracy. The Emperor, after many delays and evasions, had 
at length reinstated Francesco Maria Sforza in the Duchy of 
Milan, but on conditions which rendered him a mere puppet. 
The Duke’s Chancellor, Morone, who was warmly attached to 
that Prince’s interests, urged alike by affection and patriotism, 
formed the design of overthrowing the Imperialists by cor- 
rupting Charles’s general, the Marquis of Pescara. The plot 

' Letter of the Bishop of Bath to Wolsey, March 19th, and that of 
Bourbon to the Pope, March 24th, 1626 ; ap. Turner, Hewry VUL 
vol. i. p. 428 sq. 

* Letters of the English ambassadors from Toledo to Wolsey in 
April and June, 1526 ; ap. Turner, ibid, vol. ii. p. 32 sq. 
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seemed feasible. Pescara was known to be offended by the 
removal of Francis, whom he regarded as his own prisoner, 
into Spain ; an act which appeared to deprive him of the re- 
compense justly due to his valour and conduct. He was, 
moreover, an Italian by birth, and might be supposed to view 
with regret the chains preparing for his country. Morone 
persuaded the Pope to enter into the plot, and this conspiracy 
must therefore be regarded as the foundation of the Holy 
League effected in the following spring.* The plan was not 
ill conceived. Should Pescara agree to it, his very treachery 
would bind him indissolubly to the Italian powers, and the 
freedom of Italy would be conquered at a blow. A secret 
correspondence was opened with Pescara; he was informed 
that all the Italian powers were ready to shake off the Im- 
perial yoke and seat himself on the throne of Naples, provided 
he would achieve at once his own advancement and his 
country’s freedom. What enterprise more easy or more cer- 
tain of success ? Bourbon and Lannoy were both absent in 
Spain ; Pescara had the sole command of the Imperial army 
in Italy, and nothing was required but to disband it. But 
Morone had made a wrong estimate of Pescara’s character. 
Although a Neapolitan by birth, he was a Spaniard by 
descent, and spoke only the Spanish language. His fore- 
fathers had helped to establish the Aragonese power in 
Naples ; he himself had no sympathy with the Italian people, 
his reading was confined to Spanish romances, which breathe 
only loyalty and devotion ; above all, his pride lay in the com- 
mand of the Spanish infantry. He knew all his men by 
name, he allowed them every licence, plundering included; 
he took nothing ill at their hands if they were but brave and 
ready in the hour of battle and danger. The proudest mo- 
ments of his life were when, holding his drawn sword with 
both hands, he marched in their front, with broad German 
shoes and long streaming feathers in his helmet. 

With the cunning which formed part of his character, 
Pescara did not absolutely repel Morone’ s advances ; but he 
acquainted Antonio de Leyva, as well as the Imperial com- 
missary of the Spanish Court, with them ; and he was in- 
structed to entrap the Milanese Chancellor by pretending to 

^ Clement, to the surprise of Charles, afterwards avowed his com- 
plicity in a letter, June 23rd, 1526. See Raynaldus, t. xii. pp. 561, 
563. 
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fall in with his designs. He accordingly invited Morone to 
an interview in the castle of Novara. Antonio de Leyva and 
other witnesses were posted behind the arras of the chamber 
in which it took place; and at the proper moment, Leyva 
stepped out, and arrested the astonished Chancellor (October 
14th, 1526). Morone was brought to Pavia, where his in- 
tended accomplice acted as his judge: butNhis life was spared 
from the notion that he might be useful hereafter. In his 
confession he had implicated Duke Francesco Maria Sforza, 
who was now stripped of all his dominions, though he managed 
to retain possession of the citadel of Milan. Pescara died a 
a few weeks after Morone* s arrest at the early age of thirty- 
six. He had distinguished himself as a poet as well as a 
captain. The Emperor now promised the Duchy of Milan to 
Bourbon. 

Meanwhile the Pope, the Venetians, and Sforza, had formed 
a league against the Emperor with Francis I., then at Cognac. 
The Florentines also joined it, but without binding themselves 
to all its conditions ; and the Swiss were also reckoned on. By 
this confederacy, variously called the Holy Lbagttb, the 
League op Cognac and the Clementine League, Sforza 
was to be reinstated in the Duchy of Milan, paying annually 
50,000 gold crowns to the King of France ; the other Italian 
States were to resume their status quo ; the Emperor was to 
be required to liberate the French Princes for a moderate 
ransom, to withdraw the greater part of his army from Italy, 
and to pay his debt to the King of England. If Charles 
refused to accept these terms, then Naples was to be wrested 
from him and made over to the Pope ; who was to pay an 
annual sum to Francis, and to bestow large estates and revenues 
in that Kingdom on Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey. 
Henry VIII. did not indeed join the League but he did all in 
his power to forward it, and promised to become its protector 
in case Charles refused to comply with the conditions. The 
League was signed by Francis at Cognac, May 22nd, 1626, 
and on June 24th, he openly and solemnly avowed it at 
high Mass; while Lannoy, to avoid so insulting a defiance 
went a hunting, and soon after departed for Spain.^ The 
Pope subsequently forwarded to the French King an ab- 

^ Despatch of Sir Thomas Cheyney the English ambassador, to 
Francis ; ap. Turner, ihid, p. 12. 
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solution from the oath which he had taken to the treaty of 
Madrid.^ 

The Italians were in general enthusiastic in favour of this 
League; even the Duke of Savoy was anxious to get rid 
of the Emperor’s predominance in Italy. The people were 
prepared to rise ; and it was thought that the pith of the 
Imperial army might be annihilated on the spot. Giberto, 
the Datario and confidant of Clement VII., writing to the 
Bishop of Veroli, says, It is not a war that concerns a point 
of honour, a petty vengeance, or the preservation of a single 
city, but the deliverance or the eternal slavery of all Italy.” ^ 
It was Clement’s most magnanimous but most disastrous 
undertaking. In his zeal for Italian liberty, he overlooked, 
not only the inroads of the Turks, but also the progress of 
heresy in Germany: and thus the German Reformation 
acquired at the Diet of Spires a sort of legal existence. But 
Clement’s transalpine confederates were not hearty and sin- 
cere. Henry VIII. could not be persuaded decidedly to em- 
bark in the League, whilst Francis was anxious to avoio a war 
with the Emperor, and opened separate negotiations with him 
for the redemption of his sons.^ He appointed indeed the 
Marquis of Saluzzo to command an army destined for Italy, 
but supplied him with only 4,000 Gascon troops, though he 
promised a speedy addition of 10,000 Swiss. Since his release 
Francis was disinclined to take part in any serious und 'T- 
taking, and was influenced by a new mistress, Anne de 
Pisseleu.^ Her husband became successively a Knight of 
St. Michael, Governor of Brittany, and Count and Duke of 
Etampes; under which last title Anne de Pisseleu became 
known to posterity. 

The Emperor, meanwhile, whose character was of another 

^ Pallavicini, lib. ii. c. 13, S. 6. 

^ Lettere di Principi^ t. i. p. 193. 

^ Dr. Taylor’s Letter to Wolsey, July 17th, 1526 ; ap. Turner, ibid. 
p. 15. On Sept. 7th the Pope sent a formal commission to offer Henry 
the protectorship of the Lea^e, which, however, was declined. Rymer, 
t. xiv. p. 187. 

* Sanga, the Papal envoy, writing from Ainboise in August, says, 

All negotiation is very difficult here, as the king avoids everything 
likely to give him trouble and annoyance .”— di Principiy t. iC 
p. 8, verso. ‘‘Alexandre voyait les femmes quand il n’avait plus 
d’affaires ; Francois voit les anaires quand il n’a plus de femmes,” says 
Tavannes in his Mimoires. 
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Marriage of stamp, had contracted a marriage of prude nce. We have 
Chariefl V. that he had obtained from Henry VIII. a release 

from his engagement to the Lady Mary ; and soon after the de- 
parture of the French King from Madrid, he proceeded to 
Seville, where he solemnized his marriage with Isabella, sister 
of John III., King of Portugal (March 12th, 1526.) Charles 
was greatly in debt to Portugal, without whose money he ac- 
knowledged that he could not have carried on his wars. This 
match was highly acceptable to his Spanish subjects, nor was 
it disagreeable to himself; for Isabella was beautiful and 
accomplished, and he lived in perfect harmony with her till 
her death in 1529. The alliance was also viewed with pleasure 
by the Portuguese, who voted Isabella the extraordinary 
dowry of 900,000 crowns.* 

Enjaishne- At this period the policy of the English Court, conducted 
^tMons Wolsey, was characterized by the grossest duplicity. In 
Francis. March, 1526, Sir Thomas Cheyney and others were sent on 
an embassy to Paris, with instructions “to understand the 
conditions of the peace of Madrid, and to perceive how far 
the King, his mother, the nobles, and the people, were con- 
tented with it.*' Wolsey ’s real object was to involve France 
in a war with the Emperor, His envoys were furnished with 
minute and elaborate instructions, most artfully drawn up, to 
induce Francis still further to violate the treaty, and at the 
same time not to compromise the English Court with the 
Emperor ; * with which view the ambassadors were to speak 
as if 8ud sponte, and not from instructions. Both Henry and 
the Cardinal exhorted the French King not to observe obliga- 
tions which would make him, they said, the mere servant of 
Spain.® One of Wolsey ’s points was to persuade Francis to 
violate that part of the treaty which stipulated a marriage 
between him and Eleanor, and to induce him to marry 
Henry's daughter, Mary, then only in her eleventh year. 
The French King at last declared that both honour and 
conscience called upon him to fulfil his previous engagement, 
and that he could not hope for the liberation of his children 

^ Robertson, Charles V, b. 4, p. 330. 

* See abstraet of the Instructions in Turner, Henry VIII, vol. ii. 
p. 7. so. 

® Fiddes’s of Wolsey ^ p. 380. Wolsey was anxious to claim the 

merit of ha\dn^ advised Francis to break the treaty. See his Despatch^ 
ap. Turner, ih%d, p. 13. 
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except bj completing bis marriage with Eleanor,^ Francis’s 
marriage with the Lady Mary continued, however, to be pressed. 
It was seconded by the Papal Nuncio in France ; it was called 
a holy union, for its anticipated service to the ** Holy League,” 
and early in 1527, the French King showed more symptoms 
of compliance, and sent for Mary’s picture. Early in March 
he even despatched the Bishop of Tarbes to London to nego- 
tiate for the match ; and a treaty was actually concluded, on 
the singular condition that either he, or his second son Henry, 
Duke of Orleans, should espouse the English Princess ! * But 
the French King seems at this very time to have been in com- 
munication with Eleanor; and it is needless to say, the 
marriage with Mary never took place. The negotiations, 
however, excited considerable alarm at the Imperial Court. 
Wolsey seems also to have been contemplating, in March, 
1526, a match between his royal master and Margaret of 
Alen9on, the French King’s sister ; which shows that Henry's 
divorce from Catharine was already in agitation. The English 
ambassadors were instructed to address the warmest compli- 
ments to Margaret, and to press the King’s suit. But that 
lady declined to entertain the proposals of Henry, and in 
January, 1527, she rendered such a project impossible by 
marrying Henry II., King of Navarre.® This last event was 
indirectly of great importance to England, as it released from 
Margaret’s service Ann Boleyn, who subsequently returning 
to England, was married to the King, and contributed not a 
little to the progress of the Reformation in this country.* 

Charles V. of course refused to accede to the Clementine 
League ; yet Henry VIII. did not, therefore, become its head 
and protector as he had promised. All parties, in short, were 
playing false to one another. Francis, in spite of his engage- 

' Turner, Henry VI U. vol. ii. pp. 25, 29. 

® Rymer, t. xiv. p. 195. The Bishop of Tarbes increased during 
this visit Henry’s scruples with respect to his marriage with Catharine. 
See the Letter of the Bishop of Bayonne, Le Grand, Hist du Divorce^ 
t. iii. p. 218. 

® Oltiagaray, Hist, de Foix et Navarre^ liv. iii. p. 488. Jeanne, the 
only surviving daughter of this marriage, was the mother of Henry IV. 

* Ann Boleyn, who went to France in the suite of the Lady Mary 
on occasion of her marriage with Louis XII. subsequently remained 
at the Court of Claude, wife of Francis I. ; and after Claude’s death, in 
July, 1624, entered Margaret’s service (Turner, Henry VIII, vol. ii. 
p. 186). Her residence with that Princess must have served to 
nourish her evangelical notions. 
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xQients to the Olementine League, as well as of a compact 
which he had entered into with Henry that he would make no 
separate treaty with the Emperor, nor attempt to get back 
his sons from Spain, without at the same time providing for 
the payment of the Emperor^s debt to England, was en^ 
deavouring to make a private arrangement with Charles.^ 
When Wolsey heard of this, he instructed the Bishop of 
Worcester,* his special ambassador to the Spanish Court, to 
offer the meditation of England ; but this was declined by 
Charles, who suspected that Wolsey’s intention was only to 
foment mutual jealousy and bickerings. The ambassador 
was obliged to tell Wolsey frankly that the Emperor would 
not trust the King of England ; and the Cardinal conde- 
scended to the most abject submission in order to recover 
Charles's favour, whom he had so long pursued with the 
bitterest hostility.® Charles, in his turn, endeavoured to 
embroil Henry and Francis. Yet he did not repulse Wolsey’s 
advances. He proposed to reward the Cardinal's labours 
with a pension and a present of 100,000 ducats, in addition 
to its arrears : which sums, however, were to come out of the 
French King's money. A further annuity of 12,000 ducats to 
Wolsey, and his heirs for ever, was to be added by the Duke 
of Bourbon out of the revenues of Milan ! ^ But a new turn 
was about to be given to all these complicated negotiations, by 
a catastrophe which none of the parties had foreseen. 

Although the Italian confederates were at first unsupported 
either by French troops or English gold, yet, had they pos- 
sessed an enterprising general, they might easily have mastered 
the Imperial army. This, which, in Bourbon's absence, was 
commanded by Antonio de Leyva and the Marquis del Guasto, 
numbered only 11,000 men, while the army of the League was 
more than double that force. But the Duke of Urbino, no- 

' See the treaty of Hampton Court between Henry and Francis, 
Aug. 8th, 1626, in Rymer, t. xiv. p. 185 ; and Wolsey ’s XeWer to King 
Hemy VIII., August 11th, in IState Papers^ vol. i. p. 169. The 
Eimlish ambassadors in France told Wolsey, in December, that it was 
dimcult to say what Francis meant to do, except to recover his sons 
“by the shortest way and mo.st easiest thing .” — Letter of Bath and 
Fitzwilliam ; ap. Turner, Henry VIH, vol, ii. p. 29. 

* Jerome de’ Ghinucci, an Italian. 

® Dr. Lee's Letter to Wolsey, March 7th, 1627 ,* ap. Turner, ibid, 
p. 38. 

* Ibid, p. 41 sq. 
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minally the Venetian general and in effect the commander^in* 
chief, displayed an utter want of skill and resolution. Some 
of his first operations were, indeed, attended with success. 
He took Lodi (June, 1526), but neglected to relieve Francesco 
Maria Sforza, who was still blockaded in the Castle of Milan 
by the Imperial troops in possession of the town. Such was 
the state of things when the Duke of Bourbon returned 
from Spain, and took command of the Imperial forces. The 
citizens of Milan hailed with gladness the arrival of their 
newly-appointed master, for they had suffered from the 
Spaniards all the miseries of a town taken by storm. Sforza 
was at length obliged to capitulate (July 24th), when 
Bourbon assigned him Como as a residence; but as the 
Spanish garrison refused to evacuate that place, he was 
forced to proceed to the camp of the Allies, who put him 
in possession of Lodi. The citizens of Milan now entreated 
Bourbon to withdraw his troops, which he promised to do on 
receiving 300,000 crowns towards their pay. When that sum 
was raised, however, the Spaniards, who were encouraged by 
Leyva and Guasto, still refused to move ; and such was the 
despair of the citizens at this frustration of their last hopes, 
that many are said to have committed suicide. 

If the conduct of the Duke of Urbino was irresolute and 
unsoldier-like, that of the Pope, the head of the League, was 
equally indecisive. He showed himself mistrustful alike of 
his subjects and of his allies, now yielding to resentment, 
now to terror — at one moment preparing to take the field, 
and the next signing separate armistices. All his magni- 
ficent plans were threatened with defeat by one of the 
strangest accidents. While he was meditating the liberation 
of Italy he was unexpectedly made a prisoner in his own 
capital by one of his feudatories ! He had made peace, as he 
thought, with his old enemies, the Colonna family, and had 
dismissed the troops required for the protection of his person, 
when, at the Emperor’s instigation Cardinal Pompeo Colonna, 
a man of resolute and ferocious character, having, with his 
kinsmen Vespasian and Ascanius Colonna, raised in their 
possessions near the frontier of Naples a body of about 8,000 
retainers and adventurers, marched with them to Rome 
(September 20th). Clement had only time to fly from the 
Lateran to the Castle of St. Angelo ; where, however, having 
no provisions, he was obliged to capitulate at the end of three 
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days. The Spanish commander, Hugo de Moncada, whose 
intervention Clement was compelled to solicit, now dictated to 
him a truce of four months ; while Colonna’s followers pillaged 
St. Peter's and the Vatican, and carried off a booty of 300,000 
ducats. 

Clement was almost reduced to despair by this misfortune, 
and he thought of inducing all Christian Princes to undertake 
a crusade in his behalf ; but from this notion he was dissuaded 
by the French King. Henry YIII. sent him 30,000 ducats ; 
Francis also gave him money ; and what was better still, that 
Sovereign's army, consisting of 10,000 or 12,000 French and 
Swiss, under the Marquis of Saluzzo, at last joined the Allies, 
just as the Papal troops were being withdrawn, conformably 
to the agreement with Moncada. Both the French and Eng- 
lish Courts advised Clement not to observe the truce which 
had been forced upon him — counsel to which he was of him- 
self sufficiently inclined/ He withdrew only his cavalry from 
Lombardy, under pretence of his agreement, but really for 
his own protection at Eome, and he allowed all his infantry, 
under his kinsman John de' Medici, to remain with the allied 
army. With the money he had received Clement raised 
some troops and attacked the Colonnas, upon whom he took 
vengeance. The Cardinal was deprived of his dignity ; the 
palaces of the family in Eome were levelled to the earth ; and 
bands were sent forth into the provinces to ravage their farms 
and destroy their houses and gardens. 

At the instance of Sanga, the Papal envoy at Paris, a 
French fleet was despatched under command of Andrea Doria 
and Pedro Navarro, which having been joined by the Papal 
and Venetian squadrons, blockaded Genoa. But the attempt 
proved abortive, and on the 3rd of December, Navarro carried 
the allied fleet into Civit^ Vecchia. Shortly afterwards he 
assisted in an attempt to place Louis, Count of Vaudemont, 
brother of Antony, Duke of Lorraine, on the throne of Naples, 
as heir of the House of Anjou ; but although Vaudemont 
succeeded in penetrating to Naples in February, 1527, with 
an army of 8,000 or 10,000 men, and made himself master 
of Salerno, want of money, in those times the cause of so 

* He told the Bishop of Bath that he intended to keep no part of the 
articles, “ as the Imperials had often broken their bonds with him.’* — 
Bathes Letter to Woisey, October 10th, 1526 ; ap. Turner, Henry VIII, 
vol. ii. p. 21. 
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maDy failures, obliged him to make a truce with Lannoy and 
disband his army.^ 

If the affairs of the Allies were not in a prosperous condi- 
tion, those of Bourbon were hardly better, whose want of ^ 
money constantly compelled him to resort to new stratagems 
and fresh acts of tyranny. One of them was to condemn 
Morone, still a prisoner at Milan, to lose his head ; and, on 
the very day appointed for his execution, to sell him his life 
and liberty for 20,000 ducats. That intriguer now remained 
in Bourbon’s service, and soon acquired over him the same 
influence that he had exercised over Duke Sforza. But no 
means sufficed to raise the required sums, and the troops 
began to pillage the churches. At length, however, a prospect 
of relief appeared. 

The Emperor in his instructions of July 27th, 1526, which His June* 
decided the recess of the Diet of Spires, had desired his p^unlbOTg. 
brother to send an army into Italy ; and as the affairs of 
Hungary required Ferdinand’s personal superintendence, he 
made the celebrated captain, G-eorge Frunsberg, of Mindel- 
heim,his lieutenant. Nothing could have been more welcome 
to Frunsberg than an expedition against the Pope ; a feeling 
shared by multitudes of the German Lutherans. It was 
given out, indeed, that the expedition was intended against 
the Turk : but it was well understood that the Turk meant 
was no other than the Pope of Rome. Many of Charles’s 
letters and manifestoes against Clement at this period might 
have been written by a zealous follower of Luther. Frunsberg 
was so ardent in the cause that he pawned his wife’s jewels 
in order to raise money ; and he is said to have carried in 
his pocket a golden cord with which to hang the Pope with 
all due honours.^ Germany at that time swarmed with dis- 
banded soldiers, who knew no other trade than war, and 
numbers of them flocked to Frunsberg’s standard. Pay he 
could not offer them for more than a week or two, but he held out 
to them the prospect of plundering the unhappy Italians; and 

^ Sismondi, Rip, Ital. t. xv. p. 247. The P(me had conferred 
Naples and Sicily on Vaudemont. See Dr. Lee^s Letter from Spain, 
ap. Turner, ibid. p. 110. 

® This anecdote, which is related by P. Giovio, Elo^i degli huomini 
Ulustri^ lib. vi. p. 325 (Sotto il ritratto di Giorgio Fraispergo), and by 
other authorities, is, however, contradicted by Frunsberg’s biographer, 

Reisner, Buch v. S. 95. 
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at the head of about 11,000 of these disciplined brigands he 
marched through Tyrol towards Lombardy. The pass leading 
to Verona was too well guarded to be attempted, and he 
therefore took the much more difficult route over the Sarca. 
Hence two ways presented themselves : one to the right, easy 
to be traversed, but closed by the pass of Anfo ; the other 
to the left, a mere footpath among tremendous precipices, 
which a single peasant might have rendered impassable, but 
which the enemy had neglected. So fearful were the abysses 
over which it led that nobody dared look down. Several 
horses and men fell over in the passage, and were lost. 
Frunsberg traversed the path on foot, accompanied by some 
of his men who were most accustomed to such mountain 
routes, and who at the most difficult spots made a sort of 
railing for him with their spears. In this manner they 
arrived at Aa on the evening of the 17th of November, and 
on the following day at Sabbio. On the 19th they reached 
Q-avardo, in the territory of Brescia, without having met 
with any opposition. The Duke of Urbino’s army was too 
strong for them to attempt to pass the Oglio and march on 
Milan ; and as they had no artillery wherewith to attack any 
of the neighbouring towns, their only resource was to cross 
the Po, in which direction the enemy was not in much force, 
and by marching up its right bank ultimately to form a 
junction with Bourbon. They had first to pass the Mincio 
at G-ovemolo, where a smart skirmish took place, in which 
John de’ Medici, in attempting to prevent their passage, 
received a mortal wound. He was only twenty-nine, but one 
of the best of the Italian captains. Frunsberg then pressed 
on to Ostiglia, where he crossed the Po, and marching up the 
course of that river, arrived in the neighbourhood of Piacenza, 
December 28th. Here he had to wait more than six weeks, 
till at last Bourbon succeeded in joining him at Firenzuola, 
bringing with him from Milan the greater part of his troops 
(February 12th, 1527), consisting of about 6,000 Spanish, 
and 2,000 Italian infantry, and 1,600 cavalry. The united 
army, therefore, amounted to near 20,000 men. 

Many wild and unnecessary conjectures' have been hazarded 

^ Among them is, that beine discontented with the Emperor, 
Bourbon intended to march to Naples and seize that Kingdom for 
himself. Von Raumer, Geseh. JSuropaSf B. i. But there are no 
traces of any misunderstanding between him and Charles ; and his 
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respecting Bourbon’s motives for the resolution which he 
now adopted of marching to Rome. It may, perhaps, suffice 
to reflect that the state of his army compelled him to some 
enterprise to provide them food and pay ; that the capture of 
Rome was as easy or easier than any other ; that he would 
thus strike a blow at the head of the League, and in the 
event of success secure his followers a rich booty; that if 
unsuccessful, he might still march forward into the Neapolitan 
dominions, where he would be secure ; that the Germans, 
who formed the greater portion of his army, had come into 
Italy with the express determination of attacking the Pope, 
and that Bourbon was moreover advised to proceed to Rome 
by the Duke of Ferrara, his only Italian ally. 

The united army broke up from their camp at Firenzuola, 
February 22nd, and took the road to Rome in six divisions. 

The news of Bourbon’s march alarmed the Pope, and hence, 
although his troops had gained some advantages in the 
Neapolitan territories, he was disposed to listen to fresh 
proposals of the Viceroy Lannoy for a truce, which was 
accordingly concluded in March. The Pope required that 
Bourbon’s army should retire into Lombardy, to which Lannoy 
agreed, though it does not appear that any money, or, at all 
events, only a very inadequate sum, had been offered by 
Clement for the satisfaction of Bourbon’s soldiers.^ It was 
not probable that such a treaty would be ratified by any 
party ; above all it was unacceptable to the Imperial army. 

The pay of the Spanish troops was eight months in arrear, 
and they, like the Germans, had fixed their hearts on the 
plunder of Rome. The appearance of Cesare Fieramosca, a mutiny, 
who came to propose the truce to Bourbon at S. Giovanni, of B^s- 
near Bologna, was the signal for uproar and mutiny. Fiera- *>«**«• 
mosca was glad to escape from the enraged soldiery with his 
life ; the person of Bourbon himself was threatened, his tent 

last instructions to his confessor, before his fatal assault on the Roman 
walls, show him anxious to promote the interests of the Emperor 
(Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. B. ii. S. 393 f.). Frunsberg*s biographer 
attributes Bourbon’s march to the less splendid but more probable 
motive of want of provisions. G. Frunsherg's KriegsthateUt jBuch v. 

S. 106. 

' According to Guicciardini, lib. xviii. , the Pope engaged to pay 
60,000 ducats ; but no article of this kind appears in the treaty (in 
Bucholtz, Ferdinand /. B. iii S. 604). There might, however, have 
been secret articles. Ranke, Deutsche Gesch, B. ii. S. 384. 
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plundered, his best apparel thrown into a ditch. The 
Spaniards, who were the ringleaders, infected the Germans 
with their discontent, and excited them with cries of Lanz ! 
Lanz! Qeld! Oeld!^ their only words of German. In this 
trying hour the veteran George Frunsberg relied on the 
affection of his lanceknights. The drums sounded a parley ; 
a ring was formed, and Frunsberg stepped into the middle, 
accompanied by the Prince of Orange and other distinguished 
officers. Frunsberg addressed the threatening masses, recalled 
to their memory how he had shared in their prosperous and 
adverse fortune, and with mild and prudent words promised 
them satisfaction. They answered only with cries of Geld! 
Geld ! and levelled their spears against Frunsberg and his 
officers. The disobedience of his troops, whom he regarded 
as his children, overpowered the veteran commander who had 
faced danger in every shape. He was seized with a fit, and 
sank speechless and apparently lifeless on a drum. At this 
sight the hearts of his soldiers relented. The fate of their 
beloved captain produced the tranquillity which his words 
had failed to command ; the spears were raised, the orders of 
the captains obeyed, and those bands, but now so tumultuous, 
separated in silence and sorrow. After three or four days 
Frunsberg recovered his speech, but he was never again in a 
condition to head his troops, and in a few weeks he died. 
He could only recommend Bourbon and the army to one 
another. The soldiers no longer demanded money; their 
only cry was, “ To Rome ! to Rome !’* 

Bourbon’s march was resumed ; but it was slow. He did 
not reach Imola till April 5th. Thence he proceeded by the 
Val di Bagno over the Apennines, descending between the 
sources of the Arno and the Tiber. It was doubtful whether 
the blow would fall on Florence or Rome. A large propor- 
tion of the Florentines would willingly have seen their city 
taken by the Germans, thinking that such an event might 
release them from their servitude to the Pope. Cardinal 
Passerini, who governed them for Clement, had been afraid 
to arm the people ; and when at last they obtained arms they 
rose in rebellion, and shut the gates against the Duke of 
Urbino.^ But they were soon induced to return to obedience. 


^ Lance ! Lance ! Money I Money ! 

® Sacco di Roma, p. 135* sqq. (ed. 1664). This work, which is com- 
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Lannoy went to Florence in person, and obtained from the 
citizens a promise of 150,000 crowns ; with which offer he 
proceeded, towards the end of April, to the camp of Bourbon; 
but the soldiery raised their demands to 240,000 crowns, and 
displayed such menacing symptoms that Lannoy deemed it 
prudent to make his escape. About the same time the Pope, 
at the instigation of the English and French ambassadors, 
and disgusted, perhaps, with the exorbitant demands of 
Bourbon^s army, renounced the truce with the Viceroy, and 
renewed his alliance with the League ; although he had dis- 
missed the greater part of his troops and left his capital 
almost defenceless.^ 

Bourbon now put his intentions beyond all doubt by taking 
the high road to Rome and marching on Arezzo. His army 
had been increased by the flocking to it of bandits and other 
disorderly characters, and the Duke of Ferrara had supplied 
him with some artillery. There was nothing to oppose his 
march to Rome ; for the army of the Duke of Urbino, which 
hung at a respectful distance in his rear, seemed only to drive 
him on. It appears from Charles’s letters to Lannoy and 
Bourbon at this period, that he was fully aware of the latter’s 
intention : though the same documents show that he did not 
originally suggest it. He utters, however, not a single word 
of disapproval ; on the contrary, he seems well satisfied that 
terms should be dictated to the Pope in his capital, and 
compensation procured for the expenses of the war.® Florence 
also was not to be spared. The Emperor therefore shared 
the feelings of the army. He had, indeed, prepared a ratifica- 
tion of Lannoy’s treaty with the Pope, to be used in case the 
army had done nothing to extort better terms ; a step which 
the conduct of the Pope himself had rendered useless. 

Martin du Bellay, the author of the Memoirs, who had 
posted from Florence to apprise Clement of Bourbon’s 

monly ascribed to Fr. Guicciardini, was probably the production of 
his nephew. It has also been attributed to Jacopo Buon^arte, of 
Sanmniiato, and to Benedetto Varchi. See Turner, Henry VlII, vol. 
ii. p. 53. 

^ “It is not to be thought little, considering the Pope’s fearful 
nature, to have returned him into the Letter of the English 

ambassadors to Wolsey, from Rome, April 26th, 1527. Turner, 
Henry VIII. vol. ii. p. 75, note : Cf. Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. B. ii. 
S. 391. 

* See the extracts in Bucholtz, Ferd. /. B. iii. S. 66 ff. 
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advance, found him in the greatest trepidation.' To add to 
his fear, a fanatical prophet, a Sienese of middle age, peram- 
bulated the streets of Eome, vociferating abuse in the ears of 
the Pope himself, predicting his fall and that of the City, 
and the subsequent reformation of the Church.* The Papal 
troops were deserting by fifties and hundreds, and there was 
no money to levy more. Clement at first steadily rejected 
the advice of the English ambassadors to raise funds by the 
sale of Cardinal's hats. Ultimately he made six Cardinals 
for 40,000 crowns a piece but the money was not readily 
forthcoming ; and the only recruits that could be had were 
shopboys, tapsters, and such like persons. It is said that a 
great part of the population would have been glad to see 
Eome in possession of the Emperor, whose splendid Court 
would have been more favourable to trade than the dominion 
of the clergy.' Clement intrusted the defence of Eome to 
Du Bellay and Eenzo da Ceri. Bourbon appeared before it 
on the evening of May 5th, and sent a trumpet to demand 
admittance and an unmolested passage to Naples ; but as his 
artillery had not yet come up, the Pope determined to resist. 
It was thought that the army of the League must soon arrive, 
and that want of provisions would compel the assailants to a 
speedy retreat. The same reasons suggested to Bourbon the 
necessity for prompt measures ; and at daybreak on the 
morrow, under cover of a thick fog, he gave orders for the 
assault, which was made on that part of the City on the west 
of the Tiber, called the Borgo di S. Pietro, between the 
Janiculum and the Vatican. The resistance was greater than 
had been anticipated, and Bourbon, seeing his troops waver, 
seized a ladder, and was planting it against the wall when he 
was struck by a shot in the side. He felt that the wound 
was mortal, and ordering himself to be wrapped in his 
mantle, that the army might not perceive his loss, in this 
way died at the foot of the walls while the assault was Aill 
proceeding.® A party of Spaniards effected an entrance 
through a loophole near the base of the walls, which, being 

' Du Bellay, liv. iii, 

* Sacco di Roma, V. 174. 

* Turner, Henry VIII. t. ii. p. 80 sq. 

Vettori, ap. flanke, ihid. p. 324. 

* Benvenuto Cellini pretends, in his Autobiography, that it was he 
who shot Bourbon. He likewise asserts that he lulled the Prince'^ of 
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partly concealed by rubbish, had escaped the notice of the 
garrison ; and they adranced into the City with cries of 

Spain ! Spain ! Kill them ! Kill them V At this unexpected 
apparition Renzo was seized with a panic, and exclaiming, 
** The enemy are within ! '* sullied his former military repu- 
tation by a disgraceful flight towards the Ponte Sisto.' More 
soldiers pressed in, over the walls and through the gates. In 
Rome all was flight and consternation. At this anxious 
moment Clement was at prayer in his chapel, when, hearing 
that the assault had succeeded, he traversed a long corridor 
that led from the Vatican to the Castle of St. Angelo. Paolo 
Ciovio, the historian, who accompanied him, threw his violet 
mantle over the Pope’s white robe, placing also his own hat 
on Clement’s head, to prevent him from being recognized. 
The Pontiff might have escaped over the bridge of St. Angelo, 
not yet occupied by the enemy, had he not been too fearful 
to proceed beyond the fortress.* A promiscuous throng of 
Cardinals, prelates, nobles, citizens, ladies, priests, and 
soldiers, also pressed into the Castle, and rendered it difficult 
to lower the portcullis. 

Although flushed with success and without a commander, 
yet the instinct and habit of long discipline withheld that 
savage soldiery from plunder till they had endeavoured to 
make terms with the Pope. Their demands now rose to 
300,000 crowns, and possession of the Trastevere as security 
for the payment. The infatuated Clement, who at this 
eleventh hour still clung to the hope of being rescued by the 
army of the League, the van of whose cavalry might be dis- 
cerned in the distance, persisted in rejecting all proposals. 
After four hours’ rest the Imperialists resumed operations. 
The Trastevere was soon taken ; the bridges over the Tiber 
were stormed, and before night all Rome was in their power. 
They remained, however, under arms till midnight, the main 
body of the Spaniards occupying the Piazza Navona, while 
the Germans were arrayed in the Campo di Fiori ; when, no 
enemy appearing, they rushed forth to rapine, lust, and 
murder, and all those deeds which are best hid as well as 

Orange ; but no reliance can be placed on the assertions of this 
eccentric artist. 

* Sacco di Eoma, p. 188 sqq. 

® P. Giovio, Vit, at Pomp, Colonna, p. 173. Raumer’s Briefe aus 
Pa/ris^ Th. i. S. 255. 
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perpetrated under the pall of night. This, however, was hut 
the initiation of their crimes and orgies. During many weeks 
Eome was one continued scene of plunder and massacre. In 
these excesses the soldiers of each nation displayed their 
characteristic qualities ; and whilst the Germans principally 
indulged themselves in eating and drinking, the Spaniards 
and Italians perpetrated the more violent kinds of mischief. 
It is needless to say that churches as well as palaces were 
plundered; the Italians themselves under Pompeo Colonna 
had done the same. Even the tomb of St. Peter was ran- 
sacked, and a golden ring taken from the finger of the body 
of Julius II. The booty was immense. For centuries the 
wealth of Europe had been flowing towards Rome, and it now 
became the prey of that brutal and needy soldiery which, in 
expectation of this hour, had so long borne with privations 
and misery. Fortunately for the Roman nobles, after a few 
days Cardinal Pompeo Colonna came to Rome and protected 
them against the worst excesses of the enemy. The chief 
officers of the Imperial army occupied the Vatican ; the 
Prince of Orange, whom the soldiers had elected their 
commander-in-chief, was lodged in the apartments of the 
Pope.^ 

capituia- Meanwhile Clement was still anxiously awaiting his deliver- 

ciement ance. Every night three signals were made from the Castle 

VII- of St. Angelo that it still held out ; but though the Duke of 

Urbino was at length in the immediate vicinity of Rome, he 
did not attempt its relief. His former conduct seems to have 
been the effect of irresolution and cowardice : he was now 
perhaps also actuated by motives of revenge, and may have 
viewed with secret satisfaction the misfortunes of one of that 
Medicean house who had formerly been his mortal adver- 
saries. Such was the slowness with which he had advanced, 
that although he knew of the capture of Rome when at 
Orvieto on the 11th of May, he did not reach Nepi till the 
22nd. He soon withdrew his army without having made the 
slightest attempt to relieve the Pope, and Clement was obliged 
to renew negotiations with Lannoy, who had arrived in Rome. 
After a month’s captivity he effected a capitulation on worse 

' Besides the usual historians of the period, the following may be 
consulted for the sack of Rome : "AXuxtiq Roma}, in Hoffmann, ScirwU 
t. i. ; Comm, de capta urhe Ronuty in Schardius, Script, t. ii. ; Paradin, 
Hist, de notre temps, p. 62 sqq. (ed. 1550). 
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conditions than those previously offered (June 6th, 1627). 
He engaged to renounce all alliances against the Emperor ; 
to remain a prisoner, together with the thirteen Cardinals 
who had accompanied him into the Castle of St. Angelo, till 
he had paid the Imperial army 400,000 ducats ; and to place 
Ostia and Civit^ Vecchia, as well as Modena, Parma and 
Piacenza, in the hands of the Imperialists as security for the 
payment. When Sultan Solyman heard of these events he 
remarked that the Turks had not treated the Patriarch of 
Constantinople with half the contumely which the Christians 
had displayed towards their Holy Father. 

The Pope’s discomfort was increased by the intelligence 
that the Florentines had availed themselves of Bourbon’s 
advance to expel the Medici, throw down their statues and 
confiscate their property; and that they were endeavour- 
ing under the protection of France to restore the Republic 
of Savonarola. The young Ippolito and Alessandro de’ 
Medici, accompanied by Cardinal Passerini, Pope Clement’s 
administrator, were thus driven out of Florence ^ (May 27th, 
1627), whence they proceeded to Lucca. This defection of 
his native city affected Clement even more than the capture 
of Rome. He learnt at the same time that the Venetians 
had treacherously recovered Ravenna and Cervia and that the 
Dukes of Hrbino and Ferrara had, under various pretexts, 
seized several places in the Papal dominions. In Rome itself, 
people no longer talked of the Apostolic, but of the Imperial, 
chamber; whale the German troops, nay, perhaps, some of 
the Roman citizens themselves, were in hopes that the young 
Emperor would take up his residence in the former capital of 
the world. 

Charles, into whose hands the fortune of war had thus con- 
secutively thrown two of the greatest potentates of Europe, 
was not slow to perceive all the advantages of the conjuncture ; 
but, in his outward behaviour, he assumed the appearance of 
his usual moderation. He affected the profoundest sympathy 
for the Pope’s misfortune, countermanded the f^tes for cele- 
brating the birth of his son Philip, and put himself and his 
court into mourning. But while by Charles’s order prayers 
were offering up in the Spanish churches for the Pontiff’s 


^ Capponi, Storia della Bep, di Firenze, lib. vi. c. 8 (vol, iii. p. 213, 
ed. 1876). 
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deliverance, the Emperor does not appear to have taken any 
steps towards effecting it; and the Imperial captains took 
care that Clement should not be liberated till he had paid 
down the stipulated sums. Charles, no doubt, was again 
playing the hypocrite; yet it should be recollected that he 
was dealing with a personage who himself assumed a double 
character ; and that while the Emperor was bound to rever- 
ence the Pope as the Vicar of Christ and Father of the Faithful, 
he might rejoice over his humiliation as a temporal Prince 
who had often opposed him with arms, and still oftener 
deceived him by negotiations. It was a crisis in the affairs of 
Europe, as well as in those of the Emperor himself. Every- 
thing depended on the course Charles might adopt. Should 
he press his advantages against the Pope and reign in his 
stead, as his grandfather Maximilian had once contemplated 
doing? Or, should he revert to the old traditional policy, 
which linked together the interests of the Holy Eoman See 
and Holy Eoman Empire ? In order to appreciate the policy 
which guided him in choosing between these alternatives, we 
must recall to mind the actual state of affairs. 

The position First, there was the great Eastern question. The Em- 

ofchariesv. p0j.Q].>Q brother, Ferdinand, claimed the Crowns of Bohemia 
and Hungary; but as Hungary had been overrun by the 
Turks, who now threatened even the existence of the Empire, 
it seemed probable that no adequate defence could be organ- 
ized without conciliating the German reformers and obtaining 
their hearty co-operation; and this had been one of the 
motives for the favourable recess of the Diet of Spires. By 
that recess, as well as by letters and manifestoes, Charles had 
already in a considerable degree committed himself to an 
anti- Papal policy in Germany ; and there can be little doubt 
that, had he placed himself at the head of the German re- 
formation, holding as he did the Pope in his power, and 
being assisted by popular opinion, he might have succeeded 
in wholly exterminating the remains of Papistry in that 
country. Thus he might have established his Empire firmly 
both in Germany and Italy, and presented an impenetrable 
barrier to the Turks. Some schemes of this sort appear at 
first to have been actually floating in his mind. He expressed 
his confidence that his army might make a favourable conven- 
tion with the Florentines ; then encamp in the Venetian ter- 
ritory, and, with the aid of the Duke of Ferrara, who was to 
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be named captain-general, dictate a peace to that bangbty 
Republic.^ Nay, he even contemplated bringing the Pope, 
like Francis previously, a prisoner into Spain ; and Hugo de 
Moncada, now Viceroy of Naples, appears actually to have 
invited Alarcon, the officer to whom, by a singular fortune, 
the custody of the Pope, like that of Francis previously, was 
intrusted, to convey Clement to Gaeta. But the Spanish 
conscience of that officer, though it felt no repugnance at 
keeping the Pope a prisoner, revolted at the idea of “ lead- 
ing about captive the body of God/’ ^ 

On the other side, however, were many reasons which dis- 
suaded Charles from acting too harshly towards the Pope. His the Pope: 
brother Ferdinand’s possession of Hungary was threatened, 
not only by the Turks, but also by Zapolya and his party ; it 
could not but be advantageous to the House of Austria in the 
struggle for the Hungarian Crown, that their cause should be 
espoused by the Church ; and in fact, Clement was afterwards 
induced to excommunicate Zapolya and his adherents. Even 
in Germany itself there was still a mighty Catholic party, and 
especially a numerous and powerful hierarchy, at the head of 
which were the three ecclesiastical Electors. In short, the 
Papacy and the Empire were so closely linked that, according 
to the remark of Zwingli,^ one could not be assailed without 
attacking the other, Charles, moreover, was King of Spain 
as well as Emperor, and his Spanish subjects were bigoted 
Papists, who would have viewed with horror the abasement of 
their spiritual Head. The Spanish grandees, temporal as well 
as spiritual, who visited the Court, reminded Charles of the 
devotion of their nation towards the Holy Father : the Papal 
Nuncio talked of suspending all ecclesiastical functions in 
Spain; the prelates, clothed in mourning, were to appear 
before the Emperor to demand from him the Vicar of Christ, 
and the Court had to prevent so striking a demonstration.* 
Charles’s ministers, too, were in favour of Clement’s libera- 
tion ; and another question to be considered was the King of 

^ Letter of Charles, June 30th, 1527, ap. Ranke, Deutsche Gesch, 

B. ii. S. 401. 

* Guicciardini, lib. xviii. ; the Emperor’s Imti'uctions to Peter de 
Verey, Baron de Mont St. Vincent, m Bucholtz, Ferdinand /. B. iii. 

S. 97. ff. 

* Ap. Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. B. iv. S. 107. 

* Pallavicini, lib. ii. c. 14, s 12. 
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England’s divorce, wliicli had already begun to be canvassed ; 
a matter in which the Pope had power to do the Emperor 
serious harm. Nor was it possible entirely to disregard the 
opinion of Europe, which regarded the sack of Eome and 
captivity of the Pontiff with real or affected indignation. 
With a view to exculpate himself, Charles issued circular 
letters to all the Courts of Europe, dated at Valladolid, 
August 2nd, 1527, in which he explained how much he had 
been provoked by Clement ; endeavoured to prove that faith 
had been broken with him ; asserted that he had never au- 
thorized Bourbon’s march to Eome ; that Bourbon’s soldiers, 
though carrying the Imperial flag, scarcely recognized the 
Emperor’s authority ; and that their leader having fallen in 
the first assault, it was no longer possible to retain them in 
obedience.^ In which he seems to prove too much. For, if 
Bourbon’s expedition was beyond his control, it was hardly 
necessary to exculpate himself by alleging his grievances 
against the Pope. 

Charles’s own bigotry, however, was probably as weighty 
as any reasons of State. His Spanish blood, his education 
under the scholastic Adrian, his early manhood passed in 
Spain, all tended to subordinate him to Eome. His enmity 
to the Pope, and opposition to him in Germany, were founded 
on temporal considerations only, and vanished with the occa- 
sion of them. We are not, therefore, surprised to find that 
Charles in instructing his ambassador to the captive Pope, 
talks of the necessity of uprooting the heretical sect of 
Luther.^ At length, November 26th, 1527, a treaty was con- 
cluded. Clement was to be liberated on condition of paying 
between 300,000 and 400,000 ducats, and undertaking never 
again to interfere in the affairs of Naples and the Milanese ; he 
was to call a General Council for reformation of the Church 
and extirpation of Lutheranism ; to admit Imperial garrisons 
into Ostia, Civit^ Vecchia, and Civita Castellana; and to 
surrender Alessandro and Ippolito de’ Medici, as hostages for 

^ Lettere di Principiy t. ii. p. 234 sq. Cf. Raynaldus, t. xiii. p. 13. 
Charles had previously told the English ambassadors, with his hand 
often laid upon his breast, that these things were done not only with- 
out any commission given by him, but also against his will, And that 
to his much displeasure and sorrow . — Despatch of June 27th; ap. 
Turner, Henry VlII, vol. ii. p. 119. 

* In Bucholtz, Ferdinand /. B. iii. S. 99. 
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the performance of the treaty. It is also said that he pro- 
mised not to grant Henry VIII. *s divorce, but no article to 
this effect was inserted in the treaty. Clement escaped from 
the Castle of St. Angelo, in the disguise of a servant, in the 
night of the 9th of December, before the day appointed for 
his liberation, and probably with the connivance of his guard. 

He proceeded to Orvieto, where he remained till the following 
October.^ 

The news of the sack of Rome and captivity of Clement 
produced a great sensation in England and France. Wolsey England, 
ordered prayers to be offered up in every church for the 
Pope’s deliverance, and the observance of a three days’ 
fast ; but the people would not keep it. There was already a 
strong anti- Papal feeling abroad among the English. They 
remarked that the Pope was not fit for his holy ofiice ; that 
he had begun the mischief, and was rightly served. The 
King himself observed to Wolsey, that the war between the 
Pope and Emperor was not for the faith but only for 
temporal possessions and dominions, and intimated that his 
support of Clement would be confined to pecuniary aid.^ The 
King of France talked of establishing a separate Popedom or 
Patriarchate in his dominions now that the Pope was in the 
power of his adversary. But it was mere talk. 

Just previously to the taking of Rome, Henry VIII. and 
Francis I. had concluded the treaty of Westminster (April 
30th, 1527), the principal object of which was to make a diver- 
sion in favour of Italy by carrying the war into the Nether- 
lands with an army composed of one-third English and two- 
thirds French. Provision was also made for the liberation of 
the young French Princes and for the payment of the debt to 
England. Henry renounced his pretensions to the French 
Crown, in consideration of an annual pension of 50,000 gold 
crowns to him and his successors.® The fall of Rome gave a 
new aspect to affairs, and the preceding treaty was modified 
by another. May 29th, by which it was further agreed that a 
French army of 30,000 men should invade Italy, and that 
England should contribute 30,000 crowns a month to its 
support. 

In order to concert the necessary measures as well as to 

' Belcarius, p. 604 ; Pallayicini, lib. ii. c. 14, s. 14, and c. 16 ; Le 
Grand, Hist, du Divorce, t. iii. p. 48 sqq. 

* Hall, p. 727 sq. ® Dumont t. iv. pt. i. p. 472. 
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draw closer the bonds of union between the two countries, 
and if possible to strengthen them by a marriage between 
Henry VIII. and a French princess, Wolsey undertook an 
embassy into France. This was the last of the haughty 
Cardinal's public negotiations and also the most splendid. 
Early in July he passed in State through the streets of 
London, followed by a body of 1,200 lords and gentlemen on 
horseback, all dressed in black velvet livery coats, and having 
for the most part chains of gold around their necks. These, 
again, were followed by their servants in tawny livery. The 
Cardinal's own equipage was as magnificent as ecclesiastical 
pomp could make it. The imposing and theatrical effect of 
of his progress was heightened by a little piece of acting. At 
Canterbury, Wolsey caused the cathedral monks to sing the 
Litany in choir, while he knelt on a stool at the choir door, 
weeping very tenderly “ for grief that the Pope was in such 
calamity and danger of the lanceknights." ^ On landing at 
Calais he announced himself as the King's Lieutenant- 
General, thus adding military dignity to ecclesiastical state. 
When he set forth from that town his train was more than a 
mile in length. He would willingly have dazzled the eyes of 
the Parisians with his magnificence ; but such a display was 
not agreeable to the French Court, and under pretence of 
civility, Amiens was chosen for the conference. Francis kept 
the Cardinal waiting some days at Abbeville, and it was not 
till August 3rd that they met at Amiens. Francis did him 
honour by going out to meet him ; and Wolsey asserted his 
ecclesiastical pre-eminence by causing his throne in the church 
to be raised three steps higher than that of the King. After 
a fortnight spent in festivities the treaty of Amiens was con- 
cluded (August 18th), by which Henry repeated his renuncia- 
tion of the French Crown in consideration of the pension 
before mentioned ; “ Francis was to be at liberty to marry the 
Emperor's sister Eleanor, and the Duke of Orleans was to 
espouse the Lady Mary. The treaty also settled the sums to 
be advanced by Henry towards the war.® Another treaty 

^ Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, cli. xiii. For some excuses for Wolsey’s 
pomp see Brewer, Letters arid Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII, 
vol. IV. Introd. p. cclxi. sq. 

* It is almost needless, however, to observe, that the title of “ King 
of France” was retained by English Sovereigns till the Irish union, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

^ Kymer, t. xiv. p. 203 sqq. 218 sqq. ; Dumont, t. iv. pt. i. p. 487. 
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declared that the Pope, while a prisoner, could not convoke a 
General Council ; that all bulls issued during his detention, if 
prejudicial to Ei^land or France, were null and void ; and 
that Wolsey, with assistance of the English prelates, should 
have power to regulate the ecclesiastical affairs of England.^ 

A like regulation was adopted with regard to France. 

After the completion of these treaties Wolsey proceeded to Fronted 
Compifegne to arrange, if possible, a more private and delicate Hemrylnd 
matter — a marriage, namely between Henry VIII. and the 
Princess Rende, then in her seventeenth year, the younger sister 
of the late Queen Claude. In this affair, however, the 
Cardinal was not successful. As daughter of Louis XII. and 
Anne of Brittany, Renee had a reversion in that Duchy which 
Francis would have been ill pleased to see transferred to the 
English Crown. A few months later Rende married the eldest 
son of the Duke of Ferrara, afterwards Hercules II. Duke 


Alfonso was thus detached from the Imperial interest, and 
signed, a treaty with France, by which the marriage of his son 
was arranged. Like her kinswoman, Margaret of Navarre, 
Renee was devoted to literature, but her studies were deeper, 
and to a knowledge of languages she added geometry, astron- 
omy, and philosophy. From Margaret she had imbibed a 
love for the doctrines of the Reformation; her Court at 


Ferrara became the centre of what little progress the new 
doctrines ever made in Italy, and occasionally afforded shelter 
to some of their most eminent professors, among whom may 
be mentioned Calvin, and the poet Clement Marot. The pro- 
posed marriage of Henry VIII. involved of course a divorce 
from Catharine, and it was at Compiegne that Wolsey opened 
to the King’s mother Louise^his schemes on that subject. It 
is difficult to say when this divorce was first contemplated, 
but it is certain that it must have been in Henry’s mind at 
least a year before, and probably two or three ; as it appears 
from a letter of the Bishop of Bath, 13th September, 1526, 
that negotiations for it were even then going on with the 


The treaty of Amiens refers to the treaties of April 30th and May 
29th. 


^ Rymer, ibid. p. 212 sqq. The ratification of the treaty of Amiens, 
written on ten leaves of vellum, signed by Francis, and countersigned 
by his minister, Robertet, is preserved in the Chapter House at West- 
minster. It is one of the most beautiful specimens of the MSS. of the 


period. 
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Court of Eome, Wolsey did not quit Prance till towards the 
end of September. The Emperor, alarmed at these negotia- 
tions, and at the threatened invasion of Italy, would willingly 
have concluded a peace with Francis on the terms offered 
in the preceding year, but the French King rejected all his 
proposals. 

Towards the end of July a French army under Lautrec 
entered Italy, and at the same time Qenoa was blockaded by 
a French fleet under Andrew Doria, while Csesar Pregoso 
invested it by land. Thus besieged by the two banished 
chiefs of the French party, the Genoese capitulated, expelled 
the Doge, Antonietto Adorno, and admitted Theodoro Tri- 
vulzio, a nephew of the famous captain, as Governor in the 
name of Francis I. Lautrec’s progress was equally successful. 
He rapidly overran all the country west of the Ticino, and 
took Pavia by assault (October, 1527), which, in revenge of 
its obstinate resistance two or three years before, was sacked 
with circumstances of great barbarity. But instead of 
attempting the conquest of the Milanese, he gave out that 
he intended to liberate the Pope, who was still confined in St. 
Angelo ; and crossing the Po he marched southwards, and 
went into winter quarters at Bologna. When he resumed 
his march in January, 1528, the Pope was already free. The 
Imperial army, under the Prince of Orange, which had been 
reduced by various causes to half its original number, evacu- 
ated Eome on Lautrec’s approach, and retreated towards 
Naples, making only a slight show of resistance at Troja. 
The French advance was accompanied with the greatest 
excesses and cruelties. At the end of April they appeared 
before Naples, which they immediately invested. Hugo de 
Moncada, who had been appointed Viceroy on Lannoy’s death 
in September, 1527, having put to sea with the Marquis del 
Guasto and many of the nobility, with a small fleet, in order 
to drive off Filippino Doria, who was cruising in the Gulf of 
Salerno, received a signal defeat, in which he himself was 
slain, Guasto taken prisoner, and most of the Spanish vessels 
either captured or sunk (May 28th). Doria being joined by 
twenty-three Venetian galleys, now blockaded Naples by sea ; 
and that city being thus invested on all sides, so great a 
famine ensued, that an egg was sold for a real, and a fowl for 


See Brewer, uhi supra, p. ccxxiii. 
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a ducat. But the improvidence of Francis again marred all 
his prospects of success. Though prodigal in his own pleasures, 
he neglected to supply Lautrec with the funds necessary for 
bis army’s maintenance. His treatment of Andrew Doria was 
still more impolitic. Montmorenci, who enjoyed the revenues 
of the harbour of Savona, set about to improve it, and to re- 
move some branches of trade thither from Genoa, and when 
Doria resisted these proceedings, which would have done great 
harm to his native town, Duprat, the ready tool of every oppres- 
sion, procured a warrant for his apprehension, the execution of 
which was intrusted to Admiral Barbesieux, who was appointed 
to supersede Doria in command of the fleet. Doria, having heard 
of this step, concluded a treaty with the Emperor, with whom 
he had been some time negotiating, and sailing to Naples, 
opened the sea to the Imperial garrison. The state of things 
was now reversed. Famine was transferred from the city to 
the besieging army, and a terrible pestilence swept off the 
greater part of the French. Among the victims were Marshal 
de Lautrec himself, and the Count of Vaudemont, who was to 
have received the Crown of Naples. The French precipitately 
raised the siege (August 29th), leaving behind them their guns. 
Soon afterwards, the Marquis of Saluzzo, who had succeeded 
to the command, surrendered, with the small remains of the 
French army, at Aversa, to the Prince of Orange, now Viceroy 
of Naples. Pedro Navarro, who had been taken prisoner, was 
put to death as a traitor. Thus was swallowed up the fourth 
army which had been despatched into Italy since the accession 
of Francis I. 


Clement VII., in spite of his accommodation with the Henry’s di- 
Emperor, would have beheld with pleasure the success of the 
French arms, and with his usual faithlessness he had exhorted dement. 


Lautrec to advance.^ Henry VIII.’s divorce, and consequently 
the fate of Wolsey, and the infinitely more important ques- 
tion of the English Eeformation, depended on the success of 
Lautrec. It was Wolsey who had put it into the King’s head 
to apply to Eome. Left to himself, Henry would have taken 
a more violent course. The Cardinal, as a churchman, had 


regard to the Pope, and that spiritual power which it was not 
impossible he might one day wield himself ; as a statesman. 


^ Sir R. Jeminghara’s Despatch^ Dec. 3rd, 1527 ; Turner, Henry 
VIIL ii. 167. 
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he was solicitous for the King’s reputation, and the security 
of the succession to the Crown, both which might be endan- 
gered by an illegal marriage. The conduct of Clement 
was chiefly influenced by his fears; on the one hand, the 
dread of offending the Emperor, on the other, of disobliging 
Henry, and losing the allegiance of England to the See of 
Rome, a prospect not obscurely held out to him by Gardiner 
and Fox, the English ambassadors, at Orvieto. Their repre- 
sentations had great effect upon Clement, and they describe 
him as pacing a long while up and down his chamber, using 
at the same time the most lively gesticulations.^ He was thus 
held in a state of agonizing suspense and timid vacillation. 
Nor was the case in itself without great difficulty. Clement 
was not solicited for a divorce, as is commonly supposed, but 
to condemn as illegal the dispensation given by his predecessor, 
Julius II., for the marriage of Henry and Catharine,^ when, of 
course, Henry would have been free to contract a new marriage. 
Clement had not the least objection to that. All he wanted 
was a sufficient excuse with the Emperor, which he would have 
found if Lautrec could have been induced by the English am- 
bassadors to put upon him the appearance of compulsion.® 
Among other evasions, Clement and his counsellors advised 
that Henry should take a second wife at once, without making 
so much stir about the matter — in short, quietly commit 
bigamy — and if any dispute arose, refer the cause to Rome.* 
One of the schemes in agitation between the English am- 
bassadors and the Pope during the latter’s residence at Orvieto 
was, that he should depose Charles on the ground of the ill 
treatment endured at his hands, and authorize the Electors to 
choose another Emperor from among themselves. Clement 
listened to this suggestion : he thought that he could count 
upon four of the Electors ; but Henry and Francis must first 
agree upon the person to be chosen.® These and other plans — 
in fact, the whole conduct of the Pope — depended, as we have 

‘ Gardiner’s and Fox’s Letter from Orvieto, Monday in Easter- week, 
1628 ; in Strype, Ecclesiastical Memor. hk. i. ch. ii. ; Gardiner’s Letter 
of May 4th, Burnet, vol. iii. pt. ii. Records^ No. 14. 

* Brewer, iv. dcxxix. 

* Dr. Knight’s Letter in Herbert (Kennett, vol. ii. p. 100). 

* Letter of Ca.sale, in Herbert {ibid, p. 140) ; Brewer, iv. cccxxxiv.; 
cf. Le Grand, t. i. p. 79. 

® Kanke, Deutsche Gesch, B. iii. S. 25. 
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said, on Lautrec’s success. Early in June, 1628, when that 
commander stood in a favourable position before Naples, 
Clement, enticed by the promise that the Venetians should be 
induced to restore his cities, gave his Legate, Campeggio, full 
power to decide the cause. But after Lautrec’s defeat, in 
August, we find Sanga writing to Campeggio (September 2nd), 
that, however indebted his Holiness might feel himself to the 
King of England, yet care must be taken not to give offence to 
the victorious Emperor.’ 

From this period the relations between Clement and Charles 
became more and more friendly and intimate ; the magnificent 
projects which the Pope had formed of liberating Italy from 
the yoke of foreigners, vanished gradually from his mind ; he 
even began to forget the personal wrongs which had seemed 
ineffaceable ; and he resolved once more to change parties, and 
to sacrifice Italy for the interests of his family and those of 
the tiara. That his house might have a foundation in the 
Church, he created Ippolito de’ Medici a Cardinal, while Aless- 
andro was to be established in the government of Florence. “ 
A formal and public reconciliation was effected by the treaty 
of Barcelona (June 29th, 1529), by which Charles engaged to 
procure the restoration of Ravenna, Cervia, Modena, and 
Reggio, which had been wrested from the See of Rome, and 
to re-establish the House of Medici at Florence. Clement, on 
his side, promised to crown Charles with the Imperial Crown, 
and to invest him with the Kingdom of Naples, on condition 
of the usual tribute of a white palfrey. The claim of Fran- 
cesco Maria Sforza to the Milanese was left in abeyance till a 
tribunal should have decided on his guilt or innocence in 
Morone’s affair. Engagements were entered into to arrest the 
progress of the Turks and Lutherans ; and the Pope absolved 
the soldiers who had participated in the violence and excesses 
committed at Rome, in order that they might be employed in 
the Holy War.^’ But the war for which they were really 
destined was one of a very different kind — the subjugation of 
Florence, the Pope’s native city. The treaty was confirmed by 
the betrothal of the Emperor’s natural daughter, Margaret, to 
Alessandro de* Medici.^ 
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^ Apud Ranke, Popes^ vol. i. p. 96, note. 

* Capponi, Rep. di Firenze^ vol. iii. p, 226, sqq. 

* Dumont, t. iv. pt. i. p. 1. 
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The reconciliation between Clement and Charles was fatal 
to the progress of Henry VIII.'s divorce. The Pope was now 
entirely at the Emperor’s service. On the 9th of Jtdy he 
hinted to the English ambassadors the opinion of the Eoman 
jurisconsults, that the cause must be evoked to Eome ; and 
when they endeavoured to dissuade him from such a course, 
he replied, that though sensible of its consequences, he was 
between hammer and anvil, and could not resist the Emperor’s 
demands ; that if he complied with the wishes of the King, 
he should draw a devastating storm upon himself and the 
Church.^ The peace of Barcelona was proclaimed in Rome, 
July 18th, and on the following day Clement notified to 
Wolsey that the suit was evoked to Rome. The consequences 
that ensued belong to English history — the fall and, soon after, 
the death of Wolsey, the victim of his own policy, and the sub- 
sequent marriage of Henry with Anne Boleyn. To another of 
its consequences, the abolition of the Papal supremacy in 
England, we shall have occasion to advert further on. 

Cardinal Wolsey will always stand out on the canvas of 
European history as one of the greatest ministers of his age. 
He not only established the power of the House of Tudor, but 
also restored England to that position as a European State 
which had been lost through her domestic troubles, though 
it was the prudent reign of Henry VII. which prepared the 
means for the accomplishment of that end. That Wolsey ne- 
glected not his own interests whilst he advanced those of his 
country and his Sovereign, and that he displayed in his private 
life a magnificence which accorded with the grandeur of his 
political ideas, will hardly be a just subject of blame.^ 

The treaties between Francis and the King of England had 
produced no effect besides the invasion of Italy by the French. 
The war which Henry had undertaken to wage with the 
Hetherlanders was very unpopular in England. The citizens 
of London protested loudly against an expedition which would 
have ruined one of their most important and lucrative trades 
and the King, yielding to their remonstrances, concluded a 
truce with Margaret, Governess of the Netherlands, June 8th, 

^ Burnet, Reformation^ vol. i. p. 152 sq. (ed. 1829). 

^ Brewer, Reign of Henry VIIl. 

® There were at that time more than 15,000 Flemish shopmasters in 
London. Letter of Du BeUay, Dec. 9th, 1528, ap. Brewer, iv. cccciii. 
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1528, by which the Netherland frontiers were guaranteed from 
invasion for eight months.' In Italy, the Venetians were luke- 
warm in supporting the French ; the Pope, as we have seen, 
had made his arrangements with the Emperor ; and Andrew 
Doria followed up the relief of Naples by exciting his fellow- 
citizens to throw off the French yoke. The French garrison 
was expelled from Q-enoa, September 12th, 1528 ; the il^public 
was re-organized and placed by Doria under the EmperoPs 
protection. Efficacious measures were adopted for extinguish- 
ing the factions by which Genoa had so long been torn. The 
feudal and civic aristocracies were amalgamated into one body 
of nobility, all the members of which entered by turns into 
the Great Council of the Republic, composed of three hundred 
members, who sat for a year. The Genoese constitution thus 
became strictly aristocratic. It was not again overthrown, 
and dragged on, till the French revolution, a lingering exist- 
ence among the monuments of its former glory. Andrew 
Doria, by refusing the title of Doge, showed that he had not 
been actuated by personal ambition. He contented himself 
with the command of the fleet, and that moral authority 
which was due to him as the liberator of his country. But this 
authority was so great that he obtained the by-name of the 
monarch and this monarch was the Emperor’s admiral. 

So complete was the control exercised by Wolsey before his 
fall over the foreign negotiations of England, that Henry VIII. 
does not appear to have been aware of the declaration of war 
which, in conjunction with that of the French King, had been 
delivered to Charles in January, 1528. It was on the 22nd of 
that month that Guyenne and Clarencieux, the French and 
English Kings-at Arms, appeared before the Emperor at Bur- 
gos, and, in presence of his assembled nobles, declared war 
against him in the name of their respective masters.* The 
Emperor naturally expressed surprise that Francis should have 
chosen such a moment for his declaration, when he had been 
several years at war with him without one ; and he reminded 
Guyenne of a message which he had sent to the French King 
by his ambassador, but which the latter had not thought fit 
to deliver, to the effect that he had violated the faith and 
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^ Rymer, t. xiv. p. 264. 

* See the Letter of Clarencieux, Feb. 18th, 1528 ; ap. Turner, Henry 
VIIL vol. ii. p. 274 ; Hall, p. 745. 
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honour of a gentleman, and that if Francis asserted the con- 
trary, he was ready to maintain the charge person to person. 
Charles’s answer to Clarencieux was more moderate ; out he 
addressed to Henry a letter in which he charged him with the 
contemplated divorce from Catharine. Charles pointed out 
that such a step would bastardize the Lady Mary, whose hand 
had been offered to him ; and he inquired what confidence 
could be placed in Henry’s affected zeal for the Pope, when he 
showed so little for religion ? 

Francis, unable to rebut the charge brought against him by 
the Emperor, replied by a challenge, in which he gave Charles 
the lie, and he caused it to be read in presence of Perrenot de 
Qranvelle, the Emperor’s ambassador, and of the whole French 
Court; but when Burgundy, the Imperial King-at-Arms, came 
back with a reply, fixing the place of combat on the Bidasoa, 
Francis flew into a violent rage, and would not accord him a 
hearing ; so that the refusal of the duel rests with the French 
King.* 

In spite, however, of their desire to be revenged on each 
other, the warlike operations of Charles and Francis were 
carried on without much vigour. Both, in fact, were exhausted. 
The French campaigns in northern Italy in the years 1528 
and 1629, under Fran 9 oi 8 de Bourbon- Vendome, commonly 
called the Count of St. Pol, whom Francis had despatched 
thither with a few thousand men, are scarcely worth narrating. 
At last, in June, 1529, St. Pol was surprised at Landriano, near 
Milan, by Antonio de Leyva; he himself and most of his 
principal officers were taken prisoners, and the French army 
was entirely scattered. This defeat, and the treaty of Barcelona, 
which confirmed the defection of the Pope, inclined the French 
Court to peace with the Emperor. Further resistance in Italy 
was impossible. Charles was master in north and south ; G-enoa 
was withdrawn from French influence ; Venice, by Mantua’s 
secession from the League, was herself threatened, and obliged 
to think of her own defence ; Florence, indeed, still held out, 
but without any prospect of ultimate success. There was no 
chance of English co-operation against the Netherlands, and 
there was pressing need for the delivery of the young French 
princes from their captivity.* The Emperor, on his side, had 

* Gaillard, Vte de Francois J. t. iii. p. 444. 

* Michelet, Rtf<mney p. 606, from the Papiersde Granvelle; Sando* 
val and Herbert, ap. Turner, Henry VIII. vol. ii. p. 270. 
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too much to do in Germany and Hungary to be desirous of 
continuing the war. He was also in want of money, and the 
ransom of the French princes promised a plentiful supply. 
Under these circumstances it was arranged that Louise, the 
French King’ smother, and Charles’s aunt Margaret, should 
meet at Cambray to settle the terms of a general peace ; for 
the Sovereigns themselves were so embittered against each 
other as to make it desirable to intrust the negotiations to 
female hands. In July the two ladies went to Cambray, where 
they occupied adjoining houses, between which a private pas- 
sage was opened, so that they could confer together at all hours 
without notice or interruption ; and on the 5th of August, 1529, 
they signed the Peace oe Cambray, which was named after 
them La Paix dee Dames, or ‘‘Ladies’ Peace.” It was founded 
on the treaty of Madrid, with a modification of some of the 
articles. The ransom of the French princes was fixed at three 
millions of gold crowns ; but of this sum one million was to 
be set off as the dowry of Madame Eleanor, whom Francis 
was to marry. Francis was released from his obligation to 
surrender Burgundy, and on the other hand renounced all 
his pretensions in Italy, as well as the suzerainty of West 
Flanders and Artois, recognized the treaty imposed by the 
Emperor on Charles of Egmont, Duke of Gelderland, in Octo- 
ber, 1528, by which that old aUy of France had entered the 
Imperial alliance, guaranteed the reversion of Gelderland and 
Zutphen to Charles V., and engaged not to countenance any 
practices against the Emperor either in Italy or Germany. 
Margaret and Charles were to retain the Charolais during 
their lives, after which that County was to revert to the French 
Crown. Francis took upon him to pay the debts owing by the 
Emperor to the King of England, and to set them off against 
his ransom. They amounted to 400,000 crowns, besides a 
claim of 500,000 more, forfeited by Charles for not having 
married the Lady Mary, and 50,000 to redeem a golden fleur-> 
dedis set with diamonds.^ 

It maybe observed that Francis, by this disgraceful treaty, 
abandoned all his allies both in Italy and the Netherlands, 

' Dumont, Corps, Dipl. t. iv. ijt. ii. p. 7 sqq. ; Rymer, t. xiv. p. 326. 
There is a summary of the treaty in the Pamers de Granvelle {Documens 
inid. t. i. p. 464 sq.), and in Herbert (in Kennett, vol. ii. p. 130 sqq.). 
The fleur-de-lis had been pledged to Henry VII. by Charles’s father, 
Philip. 
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whilst Charles did not desert a single one, and obtained a par- 
don for Bourbon’s family and adherents. The French King 
covered himself with infamy by not only deserting the Vene- 
tians, but even engaging to force them to restore the places 
which they had acquired when leagued with him. Andalthough 
on this occasion it was impossible for him to allege that any 
constraint had been put upon him, he entered a protest against 
the treaty, on the ground that over and above a money ransom, 
the ceding of his claims upon Italy had been extorted from 
him, contrary to the usages of war. The Parliament of Paris 
likewise protested against the registering of the treaty. It is 
pleaded that Francis was persuaded to this act by his Chan- 
cellor, Duprat ; but such an excuse cannot be admitted ; and 
this second, and still more deliberate act of treachery stamps 
him as a Prince without faith or honour. Thus fresh hostili- 
ties were meditated in the very act of forming a peace ; but 
Francis was not at present in condition to avail himself of his 
protest. 

French Thus were virtually terminated the wars of the French in 

^ Italy, which had lasted thirty-six years ; for the attempt to 
revive them was not attended with much success. In these 
wars the French had repeatedly displayed a capability of mak- 
ing rapid and brilliant conquests without the power of retaining 
them or turning them to any substantial advantage. The 
treaty of Cambray was Louise’s last political act of any im- 
portance ; she died two years after (September 22nd, 1531), 
when the immense sum of one and a half millions of gold 
crowns was found in this avaricious woman’s coffers. The 
want of a third of that sum had cost the loss of the Milanese ; 
a third added to it would have paid the ransom of her grand- 
children. 

Marriage of The liberation of the latter had been fixed by the treaty of 

EiSanOT.^”* Cambray to take place on March 1st, 1530, but was delayed 
four months ; partly by the difficulty of raising the money for 
their ransom, and partly by a disgraceful fraud attempted by 
Duprat. To reduce the amount he caused a new coinage to 
be struck, one-thirtieth part lighter than the legal currency, 
which would have afforded the paltry gain of 40,000 crowns. 
This attempt at fraud having been detected by the Spanish 
moneyers gave rise to redoubled vigilance on their part ; and 
it was not till July 1st that satisfactory arrangements were 
completed. Eleanor, the affianced bride of Francis, passed 
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into the boat along with his sons ; the French King went to 
meet them, and espoused Eleanor at the convent of Verriferes, 
near the town of Mont-de-Marsan in G-ascony 

Having thus narrated the struggle between the Emperor 
and the French King to the Peace of Cambray, we shall now 
return awhile to the affairs of Q-ermany and the progress of 
the Eeformation, which have been already brought down to 
the Diet of Worms in 1521, and LuthePs concealment at the 
Wartburg. 

^ M. du Bellay, liv. iii. (Petitot, t. xviii. p. 91 sqq. sdr.) ; Gail- 
lard, t. iv. p. 103. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

PROGRESS OP THE REFORMATION 

S EVERAL concurring causes had assisted the German Re- 
formation. After the Diet of Worms the Emperor pro- 
ceeded into the Netherlands, and thence, as we have seen, to 
Spain, where he remained seven years, and seemed to have for- 
gotten Church affairs, nay, almost indeed, those of the Empire 
itself. His brother Ferdinand, whom he had left at the head 
of the Imperial government, was very young, and the influ- 
ence which the Elector Frederick of Saxony naturally possessed 
in the Council of Regency, as well from his having been one of 
its original founders, as from his wisdom and experience, in- 
vested him in a great degree with the government of the Empire. 
The majority of the Council, including, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, the Elector Palatine, who was associated with Ferdi- 
nand in the administration, were in favour of Luther; and thus 
the body which represented the Imperial power protected the 
very person against whom the Emperor himself had issued his 
ban. The election to the Papal chair of Adrian of Utrecht, who 
declared himself favourable to some reform in the Church, was 
calculated to support Luther’s cause, although Adrian was 
hostile to that reformer and his doctrines ; and under all these 
circumstances no great result could be anticipated from the 
ban. Luther’s success was, indeed, more endangered by the 
indiscreet zeal of his followers than by the hostility of his 
adversaries. In his retreat at the Wartburg, which he called 
his Patmos,” he spent ten months under the name of Junker, 
or Squire, George. His solitude, however, was not passed in 
idleness. Besides writing several tracts, he applied himself 
assiduously to the study of Greek and Hebrew, and translated 
the New Testament into German : till at length some disturb- 
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ances at Wittenberg determined him, at whatever risk, to 
return to that town. 

In spite of the length to which he had carried his specula- Fanatidem 
tive opinions, Luther had as yet made no alterations in the o^Caristadt. 
forms and observances of religion, when, towards the end of 
1521, the Augustinian friars of Meissen and Thuringia form- 
ally abolished the saying of Mass, and dissolved their con- 
vents ; a proceeding which alarmed a great part of the clergy, 
and created much anxiety at the Court of Elector Frederick. 

Carlstadt, who officiated at Wittenberg, during Luther's ab- 
sence, pushed these innovations still further, and Melanchthon 
had not courage to oppose him. Dislike of celibacy was one 
of the chief causes which favoured the advance of the Reform- 
ation among German ecclesiastics. Two priests of the 
Wittenberg school, Jacob Seidler, of Glashiitten, and Bartholo- 
mew Bernhardi, of Kempen, had this year set the German 
clergy the first example of marriage. Seidler, who lived in the 
dominions of Duke George of Saxony, was thrown into prison, 
where he died ; while of Bernhardi, who was under the rule 
of Elector Frederick, no notice was taken. Although the law- 
fulness of a priest's marriage was a question that had only 
just begun to be mooted, and though Luther himself had not 
made up his mind on the subject, Carlstadt, after publishing a 
treatise against celibacy, took a wife, and invited all the Saxon 
princes and gentry to be present at his wedding. Wishing to 
distinguish himself as a reformer, he incited the students to 
break down the altars and images in the churches, began to 
administer the sacrament in both kinds, to abolish the elevation 
of the Host, to admit communicants without confession, and to 
make other innovations. He repaired to the stalls of cob- 
blers for instruction in Scripture, denounced all profane learn- 
ing, and recommended the students to betake themselves to 
manual labour, so that the University began to break up. In 
short, he had joined a band of fanatics, founded by one Klaus 
Storch, a clothier of Zwickau, who made their appearance at 
this time in Wittenberg. Another leader of Storch' s band was 
Thomas Munzer, of whom we shall hear again. These men, 
who pretended to supernatural visions and revelations, and 
insisted specially on the necessity of adult baptism, obtained 
the name of the Zwickau prophets. From them sprang the 
sect of Anabaptists. 

These outbreaks of fanaticism, the unavoidable accompani- 
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ments of the Eeformation, have been made one of its standing 
reproaches ; but in all great revolutions are to be found men 
whose enthusiasm, when once released from the fetters of 
authority, can no longer be controlled. Luther, who was 
distinguished by the cautiousness with which he adopted his 
conclusions, as much as by the uncompromising boldness with 
which, when once formed, he carried them out, viewed these 
excesses with alarm, as likely to alienate the minds of the wise 
and prudent from his cause ; and he resolved to put a stop to 
them, by returning immediately to Wittenberg. The Elector 
Frederick admonished him that the Imperial edict stood in the 
way, and that if called upon to enforce it, he knew not how he 
could decline ; but Luther, conscious of his power, determined 
to leave the Wartburg. His letter to the Elector, from Borna, 
March 5th, 1522, when on his way back to, Wittenberg, in which 
he talks in a high tone of protecting Frederick, rather than 
the Elector him, seems to reverse the relations of lord and 
subject.' 

Luther arrived safely in Wittenberg, March 7th. The 
Elector made him draw up a sort of apology, in which he 
acknowledged that he had taken this step of his own accord ; 
and this letter, after its wording had been made a little more 
civil, was forwarded by Frederick to the Imperial Council at 
Nuremberg. Luther, after his return, preached eight con- 
secutive days, inculcating the need of moderation and caution. 
These discourses are among the best he ever delivered. Like 
those of Savonarola, they are truly appeals to the people, but 
with the view of calming instead of rousing their passions.* 
By degrees his influence and authority allayed the storm* 
He did not indeed absolutely disapprove of all the changes 
which had been made at Wittenberg ; his chief objection to 
them was that they were premature ; he even retained some 
of the most essential ones, and left others, as things indif- 
ferent, to the option of the people. In the course of the year 
he published the German Testament which he had been 
preparing at the Wartburg; a book which, together with 

* “ Ich hab’s auch nicht im Sinn, von E. K. F. G. Schutz zubegehren. 
Ja, ich halt, ich wolle E. K. F. G. mehr schiitzen, denn siemich schutz- 
en kbnnte,’* u. s. w. — Luther^s Briefly De Wette, B. ii. S. 137* 

^ Siehen Predigten D, M. X., soer von dem Sontage invocavit bis auf 
dm andem Sontag gethany als er aus seiner Pathmos zu WUt&nh&rg 
wieder ankommen. 
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Luther's other literary works, eventually made the High- 
German dialect the literary and polite language of all Ger- 
many, to the exclusion of the Low-German of the north and 
west.’ Luther examined the Zwickau prophets, and soon 
dismissed them as altogether contemptible — a treatment 
more galling to these fanatics than the bitterest persecution. 

Enraged at Luther’s cool contempt, Carlstadt, Storch, and 
Miinzer and their followers, withdrew from Wittenberg, 
loading him with all the opprobrious epithets which rage 
could suggest.^ These symptoms caused Luther much 
anxiety. He foresaw that the agitation of his doctrines 
must produce a period of disturbance before the Reforma- 
tion could be established; and he expressed these feelings in 
some letters which he wrote at this period. A silent move- 
ment had, indeed, begun among the people, who applied 
Luther’s method to politics, and had he been so inclined, he 
might have easily kindled a rebellion in Germany. He was 
conscious of this power himself, and says in one of his 
writings, Had I wished to proceed with violence, I might 
have made Germany a scene of blood; nay, I might have 
played such a game at Worms that the Emperor himself 
would not have been safe. But what would it have been ? — 
a fool’s game.” ^ 

Although, however, Lutheranism was spreading through opposition 
the greater part of Germany, there were some States in which 
it was successfully repressed by the government. Duke 
George of Saxony forbade attendance on the evangelical 
worship, under pain of banishment, while the preaching or 
propagating of the new doctrines was punished capitally ; he 
recalled all his subjects who were studying at Lutheran 
places, and prohibited the reading and sale of the German 
Bible. In Bavaria the Reformation had at first made as 
much progress as in any other part of Germany ; no atten- 

^ A modem German historian has remarked, that nobody since 
Luther has possessed his mastery over the language of the people, 
except Lessing. Goethe wrote for the higher classes. Schlosser, 
Wdtgeschichtei B. xi. S. 333. 

* Luther’s Werke^ B. xv. S. 2367 ff. 

« “ Wenn ich hatte wollen mit Ungemach fahren, ich wollte Deutsch- 
land in ein grosses Blutvergiessen gebracht haben ; ja, ich wollte zu 
Worms ein Spiel angerichtet haben, dass der Kaiser nicht sicher ware 
gewesen. Aber was ware es? Narrenspiel ware es gewesen.”— Ap. 

Menzel, Neure Gesch, der Deutschen, B. i. S. 69. 
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tion had been paid to Leo’s bulls, nor had the Edict of 
Worms been put into execution. The Dukes of Bavaria 
seemed as much opposed as other German Princes to the 
meddling of clergy in temporal affairs ; but towards the end 
of 1521 they began to draw towards the Papal Court, and on 
the 5th of March, 1522, they issued a mandate commanding 
their subjects to abide by the ancient doctrines, and prescrib- 
ing severe penalties against those who disobeyed. They seem 
to have been determined to this course chiefly by the disturb- 
ances created at Wittenberg by Carlstadt and the Zwickau 
prophets. Dr. Eck, the well-known opponent of Luther, was 
the principal agent in effecting this union between the 
Bavarian Dukes and the Court of Rome, in which the former 
found their temporal advantage. Pope Adrian granted them 
the fifth of all ecclesiastical incomes within their dominions ; 
a concession which was renewed from time to time, and con- 
tinned to form one of the chief bases of the Bavarian system 
of finance. Thus, by a union with Rome, the Dukes of 
Bavaria obtained, although at the cost of their independence, 
what other Princes seized by separating from her. About 
the same time Bavaria and Austria entered into a compact 
against the Lutherans.^ 

Lawless- Luther’s prophetic vision of future civil disturbances was 
probably suggested, not only by the fanaticism of the Zwickau 

knights. prophets, but also by the spirit which he saw fermenting 
among the Bitter schaft, or knighthood, of Germany. The 
Landfriede, or public peace, was set at naught by this order. 
Nuremberg itself, though the seat of the Council of Regency 
and of the Imperial Chamber, was surrounded with the 
wildest feuds. In 1522 the most reckless of the knights, 
under the leadership of Hans Thomas von Absberg, scoured 
all the roads ; no merchant or caravan was safe. They still 
retained the barbarous custom of cutting off the right hand 
of those whom they made prisoners.* The rising of the 
Rhenish knights under Eranz von Sickingen the same year, 
assumed the proportions of regular warfare ; and though its 
object was political, it was partly connected with religious 
motives. Sickingen was then the richest and most powerful 
knight in the Rhenish country; his reputation had been 

' Eanke, Deutsche Oesck, B. ii. S. 151 foil. 

^ Ihid. S. 102. 
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increased hj the part which he played in the Imperial elec- 
tion, and he was, moreover, an Imperial counsellor, chamber- 
lain, and general. In the spring of 1522 Sickingen became 
the head of a league, formed at Landau by the knights of 
the Upper Ehine, with the view of defending their order 
against the Princes of the Empire. The knights were dis- 
contented with the new institutions ; with the Suabian 
League, at once complainant, judge, and executioner, with 
the Imperial Chamber, wifch the Council of Eegency, in short, 
with everything which threatened to curtail their lawless and 
irresponsible power. They made religion the pretext of their 
violence, and their hatred of the clergy drew many to their 
standard. These noble robbers professed themselves friends 
of the Gospel ; and in Sickingen’s castle of Ebemburg and its 
neighbourhood the purity of evangelical worship had made 
greater progress even than at Wittenberg itself ! He claimed 
the support of Luther, to whom he had often tendered his 
protection, and the adherence of the monk of Wittenberg 
would have given wonderful strength to his cause ; but Luther 
had always declared against the employment of force, and 
Sickingen received from him nothing but exhortations to 


peace. 

On the 27th of August, 1522, Sickingen, although the 
custom, as we have seen, had been legally abolished, declared 
a feud, or private war, against Richard von Oreiffenklau, 
Archbishop and Elector of Treves, “ for the things which he 
had done against God and the Emperor's Majesty ; " and in 
his manifesto he promised the subjects of the Archbishop, 
“ that he would release them from the heavy anti-christian 
law of the priests, and help them to Gospel freedom.” The 
immediate cause of the war, however, originated in one of 
those deeds of violence which the German knights regarded 
themselves as privileged to commit. Two knights belonging 
to the League of Landau, having demands on two vassals of 
the Archbishop, broke into the Electorate of Treves, and 
carried of£ two of the richest inhabitants, one of whom was 


the suffragan's father, in order to extort an exorbitant ransom. 
For this Sickingen 
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the support of the Emperor himself.^ An army of knights 
and mercenaries, consisting of 5,000 foot and 1,500 horse, 
assembled at the Castle of Ebemburg, near Kreuznach, where 
Sickingen occasionally resided, and with these forces he 
appeared before Treves. He was assisted in his enterprise by 
Albert, Elector of Mainz ; but Philip, the young Landgrave 
of Hesse and friend of Luther, was against Sickingen, as well 
as the Palsgrave Frederick, who had formerly supported him. 
By the vigilance of Philip and the Palsgrave, Sickingen was 
deprived of the help which he had expected from the other 
knights of Germany, and after remaining a week before 
Treves, was compelled to abandon the siege. On the 8th of 
October he was put under the ban of the Empire, and soon 
after his castles of Drachenfels, Ebemburg, Kallenfels, Neu- 
stuhl, Hohenburg, and Linzenburg being either captured or 
threatened, he caused Landstuhl, near Kaiserslautern, to be 
fortified anew, where he hoped to defend himself till the 
knights should come to his assistance. But this was pre- 
vented by the allied Princes. In April, 1523, Philip of 
Hesse, the Elector of Treves, and the Palsgrave, appeared 
before Landstuhl with a formidable artillery ; the castle 
walls, twenty-four feet thick, were breached and reduced 
almost to a heap of ruins; yet Sickingen defended himself 
like a hero till the 7th of May, when having been severely 
wounded, he was forced to capitulate. When the Princes 
entered the castle, they found him lying in a vaulted chamber 
at the point of death. “What have I done,’^ exclaimed the 
Archbishop, “that you should attack me and my poor 
people “Or I,** added the Landgrave, “that you should 
overrun my land in my minority Sickingen replied, “ I 
must now answer to a greater Lord.” Then his chaplain, 
Nicholas, asked him if he would confess ? and Sickingen 
said, “ I have already in my heart confessed to God.” Here- 
upon the chaplain addressed to him the last words of con- 
solation; and as he lifted up the Host on high, while the 
Princes bowed their heads and kneeled, Sickingen expired. 
The Princes said a paternoster for his soul.® 

The fall of Landstuhl was the death knell of feudal vio- 

^ Letter of Planitz, ap. Ranke, ibid. S. 109, Anm. note. Cf. Pfefiel, 
t. ii. p. 125. 

* Miinch, Franz von Stckingens Thatm^ B. iii. S. 222. 
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lence in Germany. The harnessed knights and their strong 
castles yielded at length to the progress of modem ideas and 
improvements in the art of war. All the strongholds of 
Sickingen and his friends, twenty-seven in number, now fell 
into the hands of the Princes. Ebemburg was the only castle 
that made any prolonged defence, and here a rich booty was 
taken. At the same time the Suabian League, whose army 
of 16,000 or 17,000 men had assembled at Nordlingen, under 
command of George Truchsess, of Waldburg, destroyed the 
greater part of the castles of the Franconian knights. The 
German knighthood never rose again. ^ 

It was fortunate for Luther and his cause that he had not 
joined the party of the knights. The religious disputes now 
began gradually to assume a political aspect. The conference 
at Jiiterbog, in 1523, where the Elector of Saxony, the Dukes 
of Brunswick, and the Princes of Anhalt, all partisans of 
Luther, discussed the means of securing themselves against 
the effects of the Edict of Worms, laid the foundation of the 
subsequent Lutheran League at Torgau. 

In November, 1522, Pope Adrian had complained to the 
Diet assembled at Nuremberg that the Edict of Worms re- 
mained unexecuted, nay, that Luther was encouraged by many 
distinguished persons, and particularly by the Saxon Elector ; 
and he required that the arch-heretic should be destroyed with 
fire, unless he immediately retracted his errors. At the same 
time Adrian instructed his Legate, Chieregato, to admit that 
many abuses prevailed in the Church, for which these heresies 
might be regarded as a divine visitation, and to notify his 
resolution to reform the Court of Eome. These confessions, 
as had been foretold by the more worldly-minded prelates, 
were eagerly seized upon by the States ; who, after adverting 
to them, required the abolition of annates, and the calling of 
a General Council within a year in some German city. They 
declined to resort to any violent measures for fear of creating 
disturbances ; but they engaged to use their influence with 
the Saxon Elector, to prevent Luther from publishing any- 
thing further ; and they took the opportunity again to present 
their Gmtum Gravamina, or list of a hundred abuses in the 

\ For this feud, as well as for the whole history of these German 
knights, see Mttnch, Franz von Sickingens Thaten; Meiner, Leben 
Huttem; Freher, Rer, Germ, SS. t. iii. No. 23 (Historiola de Francisci 
d Sickingen rehns gestis, etc. ). 
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Church. Before the termination of the Diet, the Legate 
Chieregato pressed once more for the punishment of Luther, 
and for a restriction of the liberty of the press; but the 
States dismissed his application with a short answer, that 
they were busy with other matters, and could do nothing till 
their list of gi’ievances had been handed to the Pope, and 
some prospect of redress afforded. 

Diets were also held at Nuremberg, then the seat of govern- 
ment, in 1523 and 1524. When Cardinal Campeggio at- 
tended the latter Diet as Legate of Clement VII., he foimd 
the state of religious feeling completely altered since 
his previous visit to Germany. He had then seen that 
country full of submission to Papal authority ; now, on pass- 
ing through Augsburg, and, after the traditional fashion, 
giving his benediction with uplifted hand, he was only re- 
ceived with ridicule. In consequence of this reception, as 
well as of a hint from the Council of Eegency, he laid aside 
his Cardinal’s hat, and omitted all the usual ceremonies on 
entering Nuremberg; and instead of going to St. Sebald’s 
Church, where the clergy were waiting to receive him, he 
proceeded at once to his lodgings. Clement VII., with his 
usual crooked policy, instructed Campeggio to act as if the 
Centum Gravamina had never reached the Court of Eome in a 
formal shape ; and, treating them merely as a document drawn 
up by private individuals, to point out the assumed perversity 
and exaggeration of the complaints. This palpable stratagem 
gave great offence, and the reforms proposed by Campeggio 
were regarded as ridiculously inadequate. The recess of the 
Diet (April I8th, 1524) ordered that the Edict of Worms 
should be executed “ as far as possible ” — a vague expression, 
which left every one to act as he chose — that a General 
Council should be summoned, and that meanwhile the list of 
Gravamina should be drawn up afresh, and discussed in a new 
Diet to be held at Spires in the following November. 

Campeggio at once saw the danger of such an assembly, 
and determined to prevent it. With this view he convoked 
at Eatisbon, towards the end of June, a meeting of those 
princes and prelates who were zealous supporters of the Court 
of Eome, as the Archduke Ferdinand, the Dukes of Bavaria, 
the Archbishop of Salzburg, and others ; and he persuaded 
them to make such representations to the Emperor as induced 
him to prohibit the intended Diet at Spires. Charles addressed. 
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from Burgos, a letter to the States, in which the views of the 
Paipal party were supported in the warmest terms. He com- 
plained that the Edict of Worms remained a dead letter, and 
that a General Council was insisted on without even asking 
his opinion ; he declared that he would never consent to a 
meeting like that appointed at Spires, in which the German 
States were to enter upon a subject which not all Europe, with 
the Pope himself at its head, was competent to settle; he 
denounced Luther, whom he compared to Mahomet, as the 
promulgator of inhuman opinions ; and he concluded by for- 
bidding the appointed Diet under pain of incurring the 
penalty of high treason and the ban of the Empire. The 
States yielded to the Emperor’s commands so far as con- 
cerned the calling of the Diet; but they took no steps to 
enforce the Edict of Worms, although the Kings of England 
and Portugal, at the instance of Clement, seconded the exhor- 
tations of the Emperor.^ 

It was evident that the government was unable to repress 
the movement. Luther, however, ill content with the resolu- 
tions of the Diet of Nuremberg, published a treatise, in which 
he pointed out and ridiculed in the boldest language the 
contradictions between them and the Edict of Worms. He 
was every day growing bolder in his reforms. He had pub- 
lished, in 1523, directions to the clergy respecting the Church 
service ; and he expected municipal magistrates to put their 
hands to the work without consulting the Elector Frederick, 
whom he represented as acquiescing in what was done by 
others, though unwilling to do anything himself. Frederick 
appears to have felt some compunction at abolishing the 
saying of Mass, and was filled with alarm at the riots which 
accompanied these innovations. The Chapter of Wittenberg 
also resisted Luther’s views, and it was not till Christmas eve, 
1524, that he succeeded in establishing his new liturgy. He 
had just before taken the final step which severed him from 
the Roman communion. On the 9th of October he quitted 
the Augustinian convent at Wittenberg, laid aside his monk’s 
habit, and entered the church in the dress of a secular 
priest. 

On the other hand, the Catholics were uniting to uphold 

^ Luther’s WerkCy B. xv. S. 2705 ff; Sleidan, lib. iv. p. 99 (ed. 
Frank. 1610). 
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the Church. In spite of the jealousy between the Houses of 
Bavaria and Austria, Campeggio, the Papal Legate, persuaded 
Dukes William and Louis of Bavaria to unite with the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand in defence of the Church. An agreement 
was entered into at Ratisbon, July 6th, 1624, between these 
three Princes, the Archbishop of Salzburg and the Bishops of 
Trent, RatislDon, Bamberg, Spires, Strassburg, Augsburg, 
Constance, Basle, Freising, Passau and Brixen, to enforce 
in their territories the Edict of Worms, and the recesses of 
the last two Diets of Nuremberg; also, not to alter the 
Church service, not to permit the marriage of the clergy, and, 
in general, to use their best endeavours to extirpate heresy. 
At the same time several reforms in the Church were adopted. 
In short, it was the first attempt to restore Catholicism by 
improving it, and thus to blunt the weapons of the reformers. 
It shows, however, a great change in public opinion, that 
neither the Elector Joachim of Brandenburg, nor Duke 
George of Saxony, the two most decided opponents of Luther, 
joined this combination ; nor any of the Imperial cities, nor 
of the spiritual Electors. The alliance of Bavaria and Austria 
alone secured the Roman Church in Germany. The enemies 
of the Reformation were beginning to imbrue their hands in 
the blood of the reformers. In 1624 a crazy Dominican in 
Suabia, named Reichler, caused all the Lutherans he could 
lay hands on to be hanged on the next tree. Henry of 
Zutphen, whose martyrdom has been described by Luther,^ 
was put to death at Dietrnar. Similar executions took place 
at Buda and Prague, as well as at Vienna ; and two Augus- 
tinian friars were burnt at Brussels. 

An insurrection of the peasantry at this period threatened, 
however, more danger to the Lutheran cause than any 
measures which the Roman party might adopt. The pea- 
sants, as well as the inhabitants of the smaller towns in 
Upper Germany, had long been discontented with their con- 
dition, the villein services exacted from them, the wasting 
and plundering of their lands during private wars, and other 
grievances, particularly the increased taxes on their favourite 
drinks ; and they were animated to resistance by the example 
of the Swiss, who had fought for and won their freedom. 
Insurrections had repeatedly taken plade, of which two are 


^ WerkCi B. xxi. S. 94. 
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especially remarkable : that called the Bundschuh, in 1502, 
and the League of Poor Conrad in Whrtemberg, in 1514, to 
which we have already adverted. The religious revolution set 
on foot by Luther was undoubtedly fitted to stir up these ele- 
ments of discontent: and it cannot be denied that his address to 
the people on the recess of the Diet of Nuremberg, in which he 
denounces, as tyrants, and persecutors of the Gospel, the Em- 
peror and the I^inces of the Empire, and in the words of Scrip- 
ture threatens them with a fall, was calculated to foment these 
commotions, which, however, were originally little connected 
with any religious question. Symptoms of insurrection began 
to manifest themselves in June, 1524, but it was not till the fol- 
lowing year that they attained any importance. The revolt 
began in Suabia and the Thurgau, where the Abbot of Eeichenau 
had forbidden his subjects to listen to evangelical preachers. 

The Suabian League succeeded in temporarily restoring order ; 
the leaders of the malcontents were put to death or outlawed ; 
but nothing was done to alleviate the grievances complained 
of. In the beginning of 1525 the insurrection broke out 
afresh, with more violence. The peasants of Suabia, Fran- 
conia, Lorraine, Alsace and the Palatinate now rose in open 
revolt, and published a manifesto containing their demands 
in twelve articles, which very much resembled those previ- 
ously urged by the Bundschuh. The principal were, that the 
peasants should be allowed to choose their own pastors ; that 
tithes should be paid in kind only, and should be appropriated 
to the clergy, the poor, and purposes of public improvement ; 
that serfdom should be abolished ; that the right of hunting 
and fishing, and the use of forests should be free : together 
with other articles respecting taxes and penal laws. This 
manifesto, and another writing, the peasants submitted to the 
judgment of Luther, a proceeding which very much embar- 
rassed him. In the Exhortation which he published in reply, 
he told the spiritual and temporal Princes who had oppos^ 
his doctrines, some home truths respecting their government ; 
and he ascribed the disturbances to the repression of the 
Gospel : then, addressing himself in friendly language to the 
rebels, he inculcated the duty of submission, by which he in- 
curred the charge of hypocrisy. 

In February, 1525, Ulrich, the expelled Duke of Wurtem- Peasant 
berg (vol. i. c. x.), broke into Suabia with 10,000 Swiss mer- 
cenaries ; when the peasants, who had formerly complained of 
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his tyranny, flocked to his standard, and talked of the good 
days they had once enjoyed under his sway. He pushed on 
as far as Stuttgart; but the Swiss being recalled by their 
government after the battle of Pavia, he was obliged to make 
a hasty retreat. Truchsess, of Waldburg, head of the Suabian 
League, who had taken the field against the peasants, refused 
to make any concessions. Whilst he was in the Allgau, and 
on the Lake of Constance, the peasants, led by one Metzler, 
penetrated into Franconia, plundering and burning down 
monasteries and castles. Hearing that Truchsess had caused 
some of their comrades to be put to death, they retaliated by 
killing Count Ludwig von Helfenstein and sixty of his fol- 
lowers, whom they had captured when they surprised the 
town of Weinsberg : and they turned a deaf ear to the suppli- 
cations of his wife, an illegitimate daughter of the Emperor 
Maximilian. This deed, which, however, had been provoked 
by the cruelties of Count Ludwig, enraged the nobles against 
them. It also spoilt their cause in the eyes of Luther, who 
denounced them all as murderers; called upon the princes 
and nobles to show no forbearance or pity, and urged them 
to the work of death in harsh and even bloodthirsty Ian- 
guage.^ 

Some of the knights and nobles joined the revolt, either 
from fear or the hope of obtaining a share in the plunder, and 
among them the renowned Gotz von Berlichingen, who be- 
came one of the leaders of the peasants, but, as he protested, 
by compulsion. He stood in an equivocal light with both 
parties.* The peasants were at first successful, and besieged 
and occupied Wurzburg. Truchsess, who was aided by 
George Fninsberg, advancing from the Lake of Constance 
with the army of the Suabian League, overthrew a body of 
them on the 2nd of May, and speedily reduced the whole of 
Wurtemberg to obedience to Archduke Ferdinand. At Fiir- 
feld, Truchsess united his army with that of the Elector 
Palatine, and marched against another body of the peasants ; 
they could not withstand the cannon and cavalry of their 

^ Erasmus has reproached him for it in his Hyperaspistes, ap. 
Menzel, B. i. S. 101. Erasmus and Luther 'were now at variance. As 
the Keformation proceeded, the former clung closer to the old Church, 
and in 1524 he had attacked Luther’s doctrine respecting the servi- 
tude of the will. 

“ Pistorius, Ootzens von Berlichingen Lebensbeschreibung, S, 207. 
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opponents ; and after a defeat at Ednigshofen, early in Jnne^ 
could offer little further resistance. Innumerable prisoners 
were taken and hanged on the high roads, or otherwise put to 
death, sometimes with tortures. About the same time Duke 
Anthony of Lorraine and his brother Claude, Count of Guise, 
overthrew the insurgent peasants in LoiTaine and Alsace, with 
great slaughter. It is reckoned that about 100,000 persons 
perished in this rebellion, which reduced the most populous 
and fertile districts to solitudes, filled with smoking ruins. 

Gotz von Berlichingen was captured, and condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment in his own castle, where he remained 
eleven years *. but after the dissolution of the Suabian League, 
he was pardoned by the Emperor, and subsequently served 
some campaigns in Hungary and France. 

The revolt would have sooner come to an end had not its Fanaticism 
dying embers been fanned and kept alive by the fanaticism of 
Thomas Miinzer, whose expulsion from Wittenberg has been 
already recorded. From that place Miinzer proceeded to Alt* 
stedt in Thuringia, where, inspired, as he pretended, by the 
Holy Ghost, he set about restoring the Church as it existed 
under the Apostles, till he was banished at the instance of 
Duke George of Saxony. A like fate attended him at Nurem- 
berg; but at the Imperial city of Miihlhausen he was fa- 
vourably received by the populace, with whose aid he deposed 
the magistrates and drove the monks from their convents. 

Miinzer, however, though a wild and extravagant fanatic, did 
not indulge in those violences and excesses which afterwards 
characterized the Anabaptists of Munster. His aim was to 
establish a theocratic government, and he instituted at Miihl- 
hausen a body called the “ Perpetual Council,*' of which he 
was himself the president. ^ He now proclaimed liberty, equality, 
and community of goods: doctrines which drew to Miihlhausen 
crowds of the idle, the disaffected, and the knavish. As fre- 
quently happens in such cases, Miinzer soon lost the control of 
the movement which he had excited. One Pfeiffer, a renegade 
monk of Eeiffenstein, a still greater and more dangerous 
fanatic than himself, insisted on extending the sec tbeyond 
the walls of Miihlhausen. The insurrection of the peasants 

^ Melanchthon’s account that Miinzer lived luxuriously on the pro- 
perty of the expelled monks, appears, like many other of his assertions 
on this subject to be without foundation. See Schlosser, Weltgesch, 

B. xii. S. 35. 
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encouraged the design ; inroads were made on the surrounding 
districts ; churches, convents, and castles were plundered, and 
the assertors of community, of goods returned home richly laden 
with those of other people. Pfeiffer made a devastating ex- 
pedition into the Eichsfeld, and Erfurt was sacked by a body 
of many thousand boors. All the country was at that time 
in arms, from the Lake of Constance to Northern Q-ermany. 
Miinzer thought the moment had arrived for raising the stan- 
dard against the Princes ; and he proceeded, with this design, 
to Frankenhausen, where he found a great body of Mansfeld 
miners, who had fled thither to escape the arms of their lord, 
Count Albert. The Landgrave Philip of Hesse, having quelled 
the insurrection in his own dominions, now allied himself with 
Duke Henry of Brunswick, Duke George of Saxony, and some 
neighbouring Princes, in order to put down the Anabaptists. 
Having marched on Frankenhausen, and being willing to avoid 
an unnecessary shedding of blood, they despatched a young 
nobleman to treat of peace, whom Miinzer barbarously caused 
to be put to death. Battle was now the only alternative. On 
the 15th of May, 1525, Miinzer led forth his defenceless herd, 
without discipline or arms, promising them the miraculous pro- 
tection of God, and invoking the Holy Ghost with hymns and 
prayers. Their trust was soon converted into despair. They 
were defeated and slaughtered almost without resistance, and 
Miinzer, who had attempted to hide himself, was captured and 
examined under torture. 

In the midst of these disturbances died the Elector Frederick 
the Wise (May 5th, 1525). He was succeeded by his brother, 
John of Saxony, who joined the allied Princes, and proceeded 
with them to Miihlhausen. Pfeiffer was inclined to defend 
the place, but the inhabitants were of a different opinion, and 
Pfeiffer fled in the night with about four hundred followers. 
He was captured at Eisenach, where he and some of the older 
prisoners were beheaded. Miinzer, who was also brought to 
the camp for execution, returned, when on the point of death, 
to the Catholic faith 

John, surnamed the Steadfast, the new Elector of Saxony, 

^ The chief sources for this insurrection, are Criniti, Belli Rusticam 
Hiatoridy in Freher, t. iii. ; Hub. Thomce Leodii, dz eodem BellOy ibid. ; 
Melanchthon’s Hiatarie Thomd Munzeray in Luther’s Werkey Th. xvi. ; 
Sleidan, lib. v. The best modern history of the Peasant War of Ger- 
many is Zimmermann’s Geach dea groaaen Bavsrnkriegea, 
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was a much more zealous supporter of the Eeformation than 
his brother had been. Frederick had merely tolerated Luther ; 
John became his declared adherent. Encouraged by his support, 
Luther abolished the remnants of Papistry still retained in the 
Castle Church at Wittenberg, announced the abolition of episco- 
pal jurisdiction, and ordained the first evangelical minister in 
that city (May 14th) . These innovations were also adopted ly the 
Landgrave of Hesse, and the Dukes of Brunswick, Celle, Meck- 
lenburg, and Pomerania. In the following month Luther took 
to wife Catharine of Bora, who, like himself, had been the in- 
mate of a cloister. This act gave his enemies an excellent 
opportunity for slander and abuse. ^ 

The Suabian League, in which the confederates of Eatisbon 
had the chief influence, followed up their victory by persecu- 
tion. Many who had taken no part in the insurrection were 
put to death merely on account of their principles ; amongst 
them nine of the richest citizens of Bamberg. A provost, 
named Aichili, proceeded through Suabia and Franconia with 
a body of horsemen to superintend the executions, and it is 
reckoned that in a very narrow circuit he hanged about forty 
preachers on trees by the road- side, Luther denounced these 
proceedings as strongly as he had condemned the insurrec- 
tion of the peasants. It was the first violent restoration of 
Catholicism in High Germany. Nevertheless, some of the 
towns belonging to the League itself, as Nuremberg and 
Augsburg, adopted the evangelical forms ; and though Wiir- 
temberg had been conquered by the League, its States de- 
clared that evangelism was necessary to the peace of that 
country. 

One of the most remarkable revolutions in the neighbour- 
hood of Germany this year was the secularization of the Polish 
territory belonging to the Teutonic Order, its erection into an 
hereditary duchy, and the establishment there of Lutheranism. 
We have already related that by the peace of Thorn in 1446, 
the Teutonic Order made over West Prussia to Poland, and 
consented to hold East Prussia under the Polish King and 
Eepublic. The Grand- Masters of the Teutonic Order soon 
attempted to shirk the feudal homage due to Poland, and even 
to recover Western Prussia. At the period at which we are 
arrived, Albert, Margrave of Brandenburg, of the Franconian 

^ Raynald. an. 1623, t. xii. pp. 424, 428, 430. 
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branch,^ filled the office of Grand-Master, having been chosen 
in 1611, in the hope that by means of his family connections 
he would be able to restore the Order's independence. This, 
however, he was unable to do ; and in April, 1621, after an 
unfortunate war, he was glad to conclude, through the media- 
tion of the Emperor, a four years' truce with Poland. The 
Order had now fallen into poverty and contempt, and the im- 
moral lives of several of the Knights had rendered it so hateful 
to the people, that none dared show himself in the mantle of 
his Order ; ^ while, on the other hand, many of them had be- 
come converts to Lutheranism, and, in spite of their vows, had 
contracted marriage. During the truce, Albert travelled into 
Germany, and attended the Diet of Nuremberg, in the vain 
hope of obtaining help of the Empire. On his way back he had 
an interview with Luther, whose principles he had himself 
partly adopted ; when Luther advised him to dissolve the 
Order, take a wife, and convert Prussia into an hereditary 
principality. Early in 1624 Albert brought the Church service 
more into conformity with the Lutheran worship; and at 
the expiration of the truce in April, 1626, instead of renewing 
the war, he repaired to Cracow, and concluded a peace with 
King Sigismund I.,iby virtue of which he received East Prussia 
as a secular duchy, with succession to his heirs, or in their de- 
fault to his brother George of Anspach, but still in feudal 
subjection to Poland. Duke Eric of Brunswick, Commander 
at Memel, the only member of the Order who refused his con- 
sent to this arrangement, was at length persuaded to retire 
into Germany with an annual pension. The new religion 
was now thoroughly established in East Prussia ; and in the 
following year Albert married Dorothea, daughter of King 
Frederick I. of Denmark. Such was the origin of the Duchy 
of Prussia, The Pope declared Albert an apostate, and called 
upon the Emperor to punish his crime;® who subsequently 
placed him under the ban of the Empire. Albert, however, 
found security in his remote situation, and in the protection 
of the King of Poland ; for, though Sigismund was a zealous 

' After the death of Albert Achilles, Elector of Brandenburg, the 
HohenzoUern House became divided into two branches, one of which 
possessed Brandenburg, the other the Franconian principalities of 
Anspach and Baireuth. 

* Menzel, Neuere Oesdh, der Deutschen, B. i. S. 118, 

^ Kaynaldus, an. 1526, t. xii. p. 604. 
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Catholic, the interest of his Eingdom required the suppression 
of the Teutonic Order. Luther also endeavoured, though in 
vain, to persuade Cardinal Albert of Brandenburg, Archbishop 
and Elector of Mainz, to follow the example of his namesake 
and cousin, and convert his Electorate into a secular princi- 
pality. 

All these events greatly altered Luther’s situation, and de- Political 
termined the political character of the German Eefonnation. 

Instead of the man of the people, Luther became the man of ation. 
the Princes ; the mutual confidence between him and the 
masses, which had supported the first faltering steps of the 
movement, was broken; the democratic element was supplanted 
by the aristocratic ; and the Eeformation, which at first had 
promised to lead to a great national democracy, ended in es- 
tablishing the territorial supremacy of the German Princes. 

The knights to whom Luther had formerly appealed, had 
vanished : Gotz von Berlichingen was in prison ; Pranz von 
Sickingen had died in defence of his last stronghold; and 
Ulrich von Hutten had ended his eventful life in exile and 
poverty on a small island in the Lake of Zurich. The Eeforma- 
tion was gradually assuming a more secular character, and 
leading to great political combinations. We have already ad- 
verted to the Catholic assembly at Eatisbon in 1524 ; which, 
though its measures were purely defensive, and its views did 
not extend beyond the territories of the lay and ecclesias- 
tical Princes who had joined it, had nevertheless set the first 
example of party union. Both Catholics and Eeformers had 
indeed for a while united to put down the insurrection 
t)f the peasants, in which they had succeeded without any 
help from the Imperial government; but after this had 
been effected, the old antipathies returned more strongly 
than ever. The evangelical party, who regarded the Eatisbon 
assembly as a hostile league, had acquired great power and 
importance since the Elector John of Saxony, and Philip, Land- 
grave of Hesse, whose dominions extended from Cassel to the 
Ehine,had openly separated from the Eomish Church. Besides 
these Princes, the new Duke of Prussia, the Counts of Hanau 
and of Oldenburg, the Imperial cities of Nuremberg, Prank- 
furt, Strassburg, and several others, comprehending great part 
of Germany, had abolished the Catholic worship. None of these 
States heeded the commands of the Council of Eegency, nor 
allowed the decisions of the Imperial Chamber to be executed : 
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so that the question was no longer merely one of religious 
faith, but also of civil government. 

In July, 1525, some of the most zealous opponents of the 
Reformation, Duke George of Saxony, the Elector Joachim L 
of Brandenburg, Albert Elector of Mainz, Duke Henry the 
yoimger of Wolfenbiittel, and Duke Eric of Calenberg, met 
together at Dessau, to consult how the continued attacks upon 
Church and State might be best arrested ; and although there 
are no authentic records of this meeting, it cannot be doubted 
that resolutions inimical to the reformers were adopted. Philip, 
Landgrave of Hesse, supposing that a formal league had been 
entered into by the Catholics, proposed to the Elector John of 
Saxony to form on their side a league of mutual security. 

These negotiations were brought to a conclusion at Gotha, 
in February, 1526, and were ratified at Torgau on the 4th of 
March ; whence this alliance has generally obtained the name 
of the League of Torgau. It was disapproved of by Luther; 
he thought that all such earthly means implied a distrust of 
God, who would without them protect and foster true Christi- 
anity, as he had done in the centuries of persecution. On the 
other hand, Duke Henry of Brunswick procured from the 
Emperor a rescript or exhortation, dated at Seville, March 
23rd, 1526, and couched in the strongest terms, in which 
Charles applauded the anti-Lutheran league, exhorted all 
Catholic Princes, both lay and ecclesiastical, strenuously to 
oppose the new doctrines, and promised that, after visiting 
Rome, he would himself come into Germany and aid in putting 
down the heretics by force of arms. The hopes of the Catholic 
party were excited to a high pitch by this letter, and Duke 
George openly asserted that it was in his power to become 
Elector of Saxony at any moment he pleased. The evangelical 
Princes bestirred themselves on their side. The Landgi’ave of 
Hesse undertook to canvass the States and Princes of Upper 
Germany in favour of the League of Torgau ; but met with 
little success. The Elector Palatine, indeed, was favourable 
to the cause, but was not prepared openly to join the League. 
In Lower Germany the Elector of Saxony was more successful 
in his canvass, chiefly through his family connections ; and at 
his invitation Duke Henry of Mecklenburg, Prince Wolfgang 
of Anhalt, and Counts Albert and Gebhard of Mansfeld, 
assembled at Magdeburg. The Emperor’s letter from Seville, 
now first made known to these Princes, struck them with alarm. 
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and on the 12th of June they subscribed the League of Torgau, 
to which the town of Magdeburg, at the instance of its magis- 
trates, was subsequently admitted. The confederates declared 
that as their adversaries had contracted leagues and collected 
money in order to maintain the old abuses and to make war 
upon those who allowed God’s word to be preached in their 
dominions; so they had confederated themselves to defend 
their subjects from unjust aggression, and to assist one another 
with all their power in case any attack should be made on 
their religion. Thus a strong and compact evangelical alli- 
ance was established, and both parties were fully organized 
when the Diet of Spires met on the 25th of J une. 

The Elector John of Saxony appeared at Spires with the 
greatest splendour. He was attended by a larger number of 
mounted followers than any other Prince, and had daily to 
provide for seven hundred mouths. He also distinguished 
himself by the magnificence of his banquets. The young 
Landgrave of Hesse was chiefly remarkable for the religious 
knowledge which he displayed, and is said to have shown 
himself better versed in Scripture than the Prelates. Both 
he and the Elector John had adopted as their motto, Verhum 
Dei manet in ceternum, which encircled the armorial shields 
affixed to their lodgings ; and, in conformity with their reli- 
gious pretensions, they had instructed their followers to 
observe the most decorous behaviour. When the proceedings 
were opened, the Archduke Ferdinand, who presided, and the 
commissioners by whom he was attended, at first insisted on 
the strict observance of the Edict of Worms. But since the 
date of Charles’s letter from Seville, Pope Clement having 
organized against the Emperor the Holy League, the rela- 
tions between them were become completely altered, and they 
were now at open hostility with each other. In consequence 
of this change, Charles addressed a letter to his brother 
Ferdinand, July 27th, in which he instructed him to suspend 
the penalties enjoined by the Edict of Worms, to refer the 
religious question to the decision of a council, and to use his 
endeavours to obtain, with the help of the Lutheran Princes, 
a vote for a large army to serve against the Turks, whose 
inroads were now become in the highest degree alarming. 
Under these circumstances, the recess of the Diet was con- 
ceived in the most moderate tone (August 27th). The Em- 
peror was requested to cause a General, or, at all events, a 
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National Council, to be assembled within a year in Germany, 
and to visit that country himself ; and it was resolved that 
till the Council assembled, every member of the Empire 
should so conduct himself with regard to the Edict of Worms 
as he should answer for it towards God and the Emperor ; in 
other words, was to act as he should deem advisable. On the 
17th of Sep^mber the Emperor addressed a violent manifesto 
to the Pope, in which he accused him of shedding Christian 
blood to gratify his arrogance and ambition, and called on 
him to convoke a General Council.^ A memorable point in 
the history of Germany and the Reformation ! Catholicism 
probably could not have subsisted in Germany had the Edict 
of Worms been formally withdrawn ; while, on the other 
hand, if its execution had been insisted on, the evangelical 
party would not have been able to establish itself by legiti- 
mate and peaceful methods. The recess was immediately 
adopted in Saxony, Hesse, and the neighbouring States, and 
during the two following years, in which Charles was more 
engaged with politics than religion, matters took their natural 
and unimpeded course, so that the Reformation soon gained a 
wonderful accession of strength. 

Before the Diet of Spires was dissolved, alarming news had 
arrived of the march of Sultan Solyman towards Hungary 
with an enormous host ; the fall of Peterwardeiu was already 
announced; yet the Diet, in its recess dated only the day 
before the fatal battle of MohAcs, contented itself with voting 
that an embassy should be sent to ascertain how matters 
really stood ! Not a hand was stretched forth to avert the 
fate of Hungary, which, like Venice previously, was aban- 
doned to its own resources. 

It was during this war that Ferdinand of Austria celebrated 
his marriage with Anne, sister of Louis 11., King of Hungary 
and Bohemia. Louis himself, after the Turks had retreated, 
solemnized his wedding with Mary, sister of Charles and 
Ferdinand, in the winter of 1621, and took upon himself the 
conduct of the government.^ That youthful King, then only 
in his sixteenth year, was unable to control the turbulent 
nobles of Hungary, who declined all military service, or, if 
they appeared when summoned, came in their coaches instead 


^ Goldasti, PoUt, Imperidli p. 990 sqq. 
« Engel, B. iii. S. m, f. 
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of armed and on horsebaek 5 ' and they imposed impolitic 
taxes on commerce and manufactures in order to raise merce- 
nary troops. Bohemia was in little better plight, and was 
moreover shaken by religious dissensions. Germany itself, 
like both those coimtries, was, as we have seen, ruled practic- 
ally by a turbulent oligarchy ; and it is not therefore surprising 
that no advantage was taken of the respite afforded by Soly- 
man"s expedition to Rhodes in order to prepare against any 
future attacks of the Turks. 

Fortunately for the Hungarians the Sultan was too much ibrahim 
engaged during the next two or three years with the affairs of 
the Crimea and of Egypt to attack them, though a border vizier, 
warfare had continued to rage on the frontier of Hungary 
since the capture of Belgrade. Solyman had purposely ab- 
stained from making peace, and he observed the same policy 
with regard to Persia, whose Shah, Thamasp, successor of 
Ismael, the founder of the Sofi dynasty, had formed an 
alliance with the Emperor Charles V., and with King Louis 
of Hungary. By the year 1525, Achmet Pasha, the rebellious 
Governor of Egypt, had been reduced to obedience, Asia 
Minor had been tranquillized, the power of Persia had been 
shaken, the revolts of the Janissaries had been quelled ; the 
Osmanli army, wasted by the terrible siege of Rhodes, had 
been recruited to its pristine strength, and Solyman was at 
leisure to turn his attention towards the north. These results 
had been achieved principally through the vigilance and 
talents of the Sultan’s Grand Vizier and favourite, Ibrahim 
Pasha, the son of a Greek sailor of Parga. Captured when a 
child by Turkish corsairs, and bought by a Magnesian widow, 
who caused him to be instructed in several European and 
Asiatic languages, Ibrahim had early displayed considerable 
talent, and was fond of studying history; but it was his 
engaging countenance and a talent for playing the violin that 
introduced him into the Seraglio, where he soon became 
Solyman’s chief favourite. Appointed Grand Vizier in 1523, 
he held that office till his fall and death in 1536 ; and much 
of the splendour and importance of Solyman’s reign must be 
attributed to the influence of this remarkable man. His 
character formed a strange compound of cunning, audacity 
and grandeur. Bom himself a subject of Venice, his 


^ Engel, B. iii. B. 236. 
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government was swayed by Venetian influence, the man whom 
he chiefly consulted being Aloysio Gritti, an illegitimate 
son of Andrea Gritti, who was Doge of Venice from 1523 
to 1538. 

In 1525 Solyman began his preparations for invading 
Hungary ; and he made a truce for seven years with Sigis- 
mund of Poland, so that Louis could hope for no help from 
that quarter. An alliance had been also contracted between 
France and the Porte.^ A French embassy to the Sultan 
was intercepted by the Sandjak of Bosnia ; the ambassador 
was murdered, together with his twelve attendants, and robbed 
of all the valuable presents which he was conveying to the 
Sultan ; among them a ruby of great price, which Francis had 
worn on his finger at the battle of Pavia. This ring was sub- 
sequently recovered, and came into the possession of Ibrahim. 
There is a suspicion that this deed of violence was committed 
with the privity of Ferdinand, who appears to have known 
that negotiations were carrying on between Francis and the 
Sultan : and the Turks have, indeed, often expressed their 
horror at the assassinations committed by the House of 
Austria.* After this failure, Francis, while still a prisoner 
at Madrid, contrived to send a member of the Frangipani 
family as ambassador to Constantinople, who succeeded in 
effecting an alliance between the French King and the Sultan. 
Francis pressed Solyman to invade Hungary, whilst the 
French attacked Spain, to which arrangement the Sultan in 
general terms assented. 

Early in 1526 the most alarming tidings reached Hungary 
of Solyman’ s vast preparations for invading that Kingdom. 
The Hungarian magnates, at continual feud with one another, 
were totally unprepared to resist ; the lower classes, who had 
in great numbers imbibed the doctrines of Luther, justified 
themselves for not taking up arms, by appealing to one of 

* On this alliance see Gevay, Urkunden und Actenstncke zur Gesch, 
der VerJuUtnisse zwischen Oestreich, Ungarn und der P/wtCy im ocvi, 
vmd xvii, Jahrund&rte, 3 Lieferung, p. 21. 

* See a letter addressed by Ferdinand to his brother, the Emperor, 
from Innsbruck, March 14th, 1525, in Lanz, Correspondenz des Kaisers^ 
Karl F., B. i. S. 165 ; cf. Michelet, RiformCy p. 311. The murder of 
the French ambassador is mentioned in a Retazime of Pierro Braga* 
dino, the Venetian envoy at Constantinople, Dec. 6th, 1525, Ham- 
mer, Mtm. sur les premises Relations diplomatiques entre la France et 
la Porte, in the Journal Asiat (1827), t. x. p. 23. 
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his propositions, which had been condemned by Leo X. in his 
bull of excommunication, viz., “That to fight against the 
Turks is equivalent to struggling against God, who has pre- 
pared such rods for the chastisement of our sins.” ‘ Above 
all, the treasury, ever since the reign of Wladislaus, had been 
in a state of absolute exhaustion. So complete was this 
poverty, that the capture of Belgrade, five years before, was 
attributed to the want of fifty florins to defray the expense of 
conveying to that place the ammunition which was lying 
ready at Buda! The only resource was to borrow of the 
Fuggers, who lent their money on the security of the Hun- 
garian mines, as they did to Charles V. on the mines of Tyrol, 

Spain, and America. At length a Diet was appointed to 
assemble on the 24th of April. Solyman, after visiting the 
graves of his forefathers, and of the old Moslem martyrs, had 
set out the day before from Constantinople with a force of 
100,000 men. The Hungarian nobles, instead of adopting 
energetic measures, did nothing but wrangle with their in- 
dolent King, or rather with the Queen, who acted for him. 
Towards the end of June not a gun nor a vessel was 
ready at Buda. Louis now revived an ancient custom, and 
sent round a bloody sabre, as a signal of the most imminent 
danger. 

Fortunately, Solyman’ s march had been retarded by bad Soiyman 
weather, and he did not reach Belgrade before the 9th of Himgary. 
July. A flotilla of 800 vessels had conveyed up the Danube 
a large body of light-armed Janissaries. Peterwardein was 
taken on the 15th, the citadel on the 27th. A Hungarian 
council of war was still disputing at Tolna about the mode 
of operations, when the flames which arose from the town of 
Eszik announced that the Turks had crossed the Drave, and 
were in full march upon the capital. The Chancellor, Brode- 
rith, who accompanied this expedition, and afterwards wrote 
an account of it,^ in a letter from Tolna to the Queen (August 
6th), told her that he did not expect there would be a force 
sufficient to meet the enemy within twenty or thirty days. A 
twelvemonth, however, would scarcely have sufficed; for 

' This proposition, originally directed against Papal rapacity in 
levying money under pretence of a Turkish war, which was afterwards 
applied to other purposes, Luther subsequently tried to explain and 
justify in his treatise Vom Krieg wider den Turken^ published in 1528. 

® In Eatona, t. xix. p. 616 sqq. 
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Soljmaa’s army had swollen as it advanced ^ and after his 
junction with Ibrahim, was said to number 300,000 men. 
Yet the young King of Hungary was compelled by his nobles 
to throw himself in Solyman’s way, although he had not yet 
been joined by his two chief vassals, the Ban of Croatia, and 
John Zapolya, Voyvode of Transylvania, who was still at 
Sssegedin with his forces. With an army of little more than 
20,000 men, whose command was intrusted to the brave but 
inexperienced Archbishop Tomory and George Zapolya, in 
the absence of his brother John, Louis awaited, in the swampy 
pkin of Mohdcs, the approach of Solyman's innumerable host. 
The King shared the opinion of Broderith, that it would be 
advisable to retreat to Tolna, and await the arrival of the 
large forces under John Zapolya. The Palatine and Tomory 
were, however, for an immediate combat, and infected the 
army with their rash enthusiasm. On the afternoon of the 
29th of August, the Turks began to descend from the hills 
which the Hungarian generals had left unoccupied. The 
Hungarians immediately attacked them ; but their onslaught 
was conducted after the ancient fashion. They trusted to 
their cavalry and their steel cuirasses ; infantry and artillery 
they had little, in comparison with the Turks ; while Solyman, 
though regarded as a barbarian, had adopted all the appliances 
of the new art of war. His Janissaries were familiar with 
the use of fire-arms, and 300 pieces of ordnance bristled in his 
entrenched camp behind the hills. The leading Turkish 
squadrons were easily repulsed ; their retreat, which was a 
mere ruse, was mistaken for a general flight ; the Hungarian 
cavalry pursued them over the rising ground, and, undeterred 
by the prospect which now burst upon their view, of the 
immense extent and impenetrable strength of the Osmanli 
camp, charged up to the very tent of Solyman himself. They 
soon paid the penalty of their rashness. Mowed down by 
the fire of the Janissaries and of the Turkish artillery, they 
were thrown into disorder, and fled in turn. The young 
King, led by a Silesian nobleman, had crossed in his flight 
the muddy stream which traverses the plain of Mohdcs, when 
his horse, in attempting to mount the opposite bank, fell 
backwards, and buried himself and his rider in the morass. 
The body of Louis was found some time after the battle. The 
flower of the Hungarian nobility perished on that fatal day, 
among them the brave Paul Tomory, and many other prelates 
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who had exchanged the crosier for the sword. The Turks 
committed the most horrible slaughter, to build up their 
accustomed pyramid of skulls, and burnt down the surroimd- 
ing towns and villages. There was now nothing to arrest 
SoljTnan's march to Buda, the keys of which were presented 
to him at Foldvdr ; for the Bohemian forces, which, under 
Adam von Neuhaus and George of Brandenburg, had advanced 
as far as Eaab, retreated when they heard of the overthrow 
at Mohses. Solyman entered Buda September lOth. Accord- 
ing to the Turkish historian/ Solaksade, he told the nobles 
who humbled themselves before his throne at Pesth, that he 
should be willing to recognize and protect as their King, John 
Zapolya, the Voyvode of Transylvania, an announcement 
which doubtless had great effect on the ensuing election. 

Solyman might probably have subjugated all Hungary, but 
he was called away by disturbances in Caramania ; and after 
spending a fortnight in Buda, where he celebrated the feast 
of Bairam, he began his homeward march. He could not 
prevent a considerable part of the town from being burnt. 

He or his Vizier Ibrahim carried off the famous library col- 
lected by Matthias Corvinus, together with three bronze 
statues of Hercules, Apollo and Diana, which Ibrahim, who 
was at no pains to conceal his contempt for the Koran, boldly 
erected before his palace on the Hippodrome at Constanti- 
nople/ It is said that more than 200,000 Hungarians were 
either killed or made slaves during this invasion.® 

The battle of Mohacs was one of those events which decide Ferdinand 
the fate of nations. By the death of Louis two Crowns became nSig^of 
vacant, the succession to which was a subject of vital import- Bohemia, 
ance to the future welfare of Europe ; and as Solyman was 
detained the next two years (1527 and 1528) in Constantinople 
by other affairs, and especially by the disturbances in Asia 
Minor, the Hungarians were left at leisure to settle the ques- 
tion among themselves. Ferdinand of Austria, who considered 
himself entitled to Hungary and Bohemia, both by the treaty 
of Presburg and by his marriage with Anne, the sister of the 
deceased King,^ was employed, at the time of the battle of 

^ In Hammer, B. iii. S. 62. * Michelet, MformCy p. 338. 

* For this campaign, besides Broderith, in Katona, loc, cit,y see the 
Journal kept by Solyman himself, a translation of which will oe found 
in Hammer, B. iii. S. 639, foil. 

* Vol. L p. 366. 
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Mohdcs, in quelling a peasant insurrection which had broken 
out at ^Izburg contemporaneously with that in Suabia and 
Franconia. He was not therefore in a condition to assert his 
pretensions by force of arms, and deemed it prudent to submit 
to the right of election claimed both by the Bohemians and 
the Hungarians. In both countries he was opposed by a rival 
candidate. The Bavarian Duke, William I., who competed 
with him for the throne of Bohemia, was, however, from his 
intimate connection with the Court of Rome, with which the 
House of Austria was then at variance, regarded with an evil 
eye by the Bohemians, who were for the most part inclined 
to the doctrines of the Reformation ; and in October, 1526, 
Ferdinand was elected by a large majority of the three estates, 
that is, the nobles, knights, and citizens, and proclaimed King 
in full assembly. A solemn embassy was sent to Vienna to 
tender him the Crown ; and on the 24th of February, 1527, 
the anniversary of his brother’s birthday, he celebrated his 
coronation at Prague. The Bohemian States, however, made 
Ferdinand sign a deed called a Reverse^ by which he acknow- 
ledged that he had obtained the Crown by their free choice, 
and not from any previous right. On the 11th of May he 
received at Breslau — for Silesia as well as Lusatia was 
then subject to the Kingdom of Bohemia — the homage of the 
Silesians, and of those German Princes who held Bohemian 
fiefs. 

In Hungary Ferdinand had to contend with a more formid- 
able rival in John Zapolya. After the death of his brother 
George, who was killed at the battle of Mohacs, John Zapolya 
was the richest and most powerful of the magnates, and pos- 
sessed seventy-two castles in Hungary, of which the finest was 
Trentschin, situated on a high cliff overhanging the river Waag. 
Notwithstanding his power, however, Zapolya was no Magyar, 
but a Slavonian by origin, without much education, and desti- 
tute of talent either for the cabinet or the field. The Crown 
of Hungary is said to have been foretold to him at a very early 
age ; and when, after the death of Wladislaus, the Emperor 
li^ximilian’s policy deprived him. of the hand of the deceased 
Fling’s daughter, Anne, as well as of all share in the govern- 
ment, he fell into the bitterest discontent. The results of the 
battle of Mohdcs, enabled him to assert his pretensions to the 
Hungarian Crown. He was supported, as we have seen, by 
the recommendation of Sultan Solyman, as well as by the in- 
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trigues and money of Francis I. and of the Pope ; above all 
he was at the head of a large force/ which, not having appeared 
at the battle of Mohdcs, was still untouched, and was necessary 
for the protection of the capital. Soon after Solyman*s de- 
parture, John Zapolya was saluted King at Tokay; and on 
November 11th, 1526, he was crowned at Alba Kegia, or 
Stuhlweissenburg, by the Archbishop of G-ran, with the sacred 
crown of St. Stephen.* A considerable party, however, devoted 
to the House of Jagellon, now represented by Ferdinand’s con- 
sort, Anne, met in the same month at Presburg, and elected 
the Austrian Archduke for their Sovereign. The possession of 
Bohemia enabled Ferdinand to raise forces to assert his claim. 

In vain did Sigismund, King of Poland, at a congress held in 
April, 1527, at Olmiitz in Moravia, endeavour to mediate be- 
tween the rivals ; in vain did Pope Clement VII., now the 
Emperor’s prisoner, excommunicate Zapolya at his dictation 
nothing could decide this dispute but the arbitrament of the 
sword. In the latter part of July, Ferdinand marched towards 
Hungary with an army of German troops under command of 
Casimir, Margrave of Brandenburg, Nicholas of Salm, and 
Count Mansfeld. On the 31st, Ferdinand reached the half- 
ruined tower on the high road from Vienna to Buda, which 
marked the boundary between Austria and Hungary ; and no 
sooner was he on Hungarian soil than he dismounted from his 
horse, and in presence of the Palatine Bathory, who, with 200 
mounted nobles, had come to welcome him, he swore to ob- 
serve the laws of the Kingdom, and the privileges of the 
different orders. 

The frontier fortresses of Hungary were speedily reduced. Zapolya 
As Ferdinand advanced, Zapolya, or King John, was deserted by^Ferdi^" 
by many of his adherents, and being finally overthrown by nanci. 
Salm at the battle of Tokay, Ferdinand entered Buda on 
August 20th, St. Stephen’s day. That very day he published 

^ Said to have been 40,000 horse. Wolsey’s Letter to Henry VIII., 

Oct., 1626. State PaperSy vol. i. p. 184. 

® The history of this crown, supposed to have been made by angels, 
and presented by Pope Silvester II. to St. Stephen, sixth Duke and 
first King of Hungary (ann. 1000), has been compiled by Peter of Reva, 

Count of Turocz, Keeper of the regalia in the beginninc of the seven- 
teenth century, and is published in Schwandtner, Eer. Uungar. Scripp, 
t. ii. p. 436 sqq. The possession of the crown was reputed to confer 
the rights of sovereignty, 
i^tona, t. XX. p. 66 sqq. 
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on edict against the printing of Lutheran and Zwinglian books.^ 
Ring John, being now almost completely deserted, fled into 
Transylvania, and Ferdinand, having assembled the greater 

e ; of the nobility at Buda, caused himself to be again elected 
g, and received the Crown at Stuhlweissenburgon November 
3rd. His consort, Anne, was crowned on the followmg day. 
Meanwhile Zapolya had been employing himself in seeking 
for allies. He had despatched a Pole named Jerome Lasczy, 
or A Lasco, to the Courts of France and England ; where, 
though he met with a favourable reception, he does not appear 
to have obtained any available help. Wolsey advised his 
master to acknowledge the Voyvode’s title as King of Hun- 
gary, and to encourage him as a hogge, or bugbear, in order to 
depress the power of Ferdinand ; but to excuse himself from 
sending any aid, by reason of the ^eat distance between the 
countries and the war then raging in Christendom. Towards 
the end of the year Zapolya sent Lasczy to Constantinople, 
where, with the assistance of the Venetian Gritti, who pre- 
tended to follow the trade of a jeweller, he succeeded in Feb- 
ruary, 1628, in forming an alliance between Solyman and John 
Zapolya, or as the Turks called him King Janusch ; by the 
terms of which the Sultan not only engaged to supply guns 
and ammunition, but also to undertake a fresh expedition into 
Hungary. King Ferdinand also sent ambassadors to the Porte 
to treat of peace, but as they ventured to ask back the places 
which the Turks still held in Hungary, they incurred from 
Ibrahim the bitterest scorn and anger, and were thrown into 
prison. When at last they were dismissed in March, 1629, 
after a captivity of several months, Solyman bade them tell 
their Sovereign that he was coming to visit him in person ; 
and on the 10th of May he again quitted Constantinople for 
Hungary with a large army. It was a pretension of the Turks, 
that wherever the horse of the Grand Signor had once trod, 
and he himself had rested for the night, the Osmanli power 
was irrevocably established. Solyman had slept in the palace 
of Buda, and had only refrained from burning it because he 
intended to return thither : all Hungary, therefore, belonged 
to the Sultan.* As a last resource, Ferdinand despatched 
another ambassador, provided with letters for Solyman and 
his Vizier Ibrahim couched in the most humble terms, and 

' Engel, B. iv. S. 8. a 14 
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with instructions to offer a considerable sum under the name 
of a yearly pension. But it was now too late. Before the am- 
bass^or could reach Mottling on the Kulpa, towards the end 
of August, Solyman was again encamped with an innumerable 
host on the blood-stained plain of Mohdcs, Here, where so 
many of his countrymen had been destroyed, King John, at 
the head of a large body of Hungarian magnates, met the 
Sultan, and did him homage. He was received with great 
ceremony, and admitted to kiss the Sultan’s hand ; but the 
Crown of St. Stephen, the palladium of Hungary, which had 
adorned the heads of both competitors, was surrendered into 
Solyman’s possession. Since the battle of Mohses, the Turks 
had greatly extended their dominions in Bosnia, Croatia, Dal- 
matia, and Slavonia ; Jaicza, the last Hungarian bulwark in 
Bosnia, had fallen in 1528, and its surrender was followed by 
that of several smaller places in that and the adjoining pro- 
vinces. There was nothing, therefore, to oppose the advance 
of the Turks ; for southern Hungary was in the hands of King 
John’s party. On September 3rd, 1529, Solyman again appeared 
under the walls of Buda, which capitulated after a resistance 
of five days ; but in spite of his engagement, the Sultan was 
unable to save the garrison from the hands of his Janissaries. 

Here Zapolya, or King John, was again crowned by the hands 
of one of the Turkish generals. 

Solyman in person now marched to Vienna, and invested Vienna 
that capital, while Ferdinand was anxiously waiting at Linz the Turks, 
till the German Princes should assemble round him with 
their promised succours. Even the Protestants — for the 
German reformers had now acquired that name by their 
celebrated protest at Spires in the spring of this year — had 
not withheld their aid from King Ferdinand, and the Elector 
John of Saxony himself had sent 2,000 men under command 
of his son. The defence of Vienna against an army of 300,000 
Turks with 300 guns, besides a strong flotilla on the Danube, 
is one of the most brilliant feats in the military history of 
Germany during the sixteenth century. The van of the 
Osmanli cavalry appeared before Vienna September 21st, and 
in a few days the city was surrounded. A small number of 
Hungarians accompanied the Turkish army, but King John, 
who is said to have possessed neither military talents nor 
even personal courage, remained at Buda with a garrison of 
3,000 Osmanlis. From the top of St. Stephen’s tower the 
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Turkish tents might be discerned scattered over hill and dale 
for miles, while the white sails of their fleet gleamed on the 
distant Danube. Soljman pitched his tent near the village of 
Simmering, a spot afterwards occupied by a powder magazine. 
Ibrahim Pasha, recently appointed Seraskier, conducted the 
operations of the siege. The walls of Vienna were weak and 
out of repair, and had no bastions on which guns could be 
planted. The garrison, commanded by Philip of Bavaria, 
consisted of 20,000 foot and 2,000 cavalry, picked troops 
from various parts of Germany, including a few Spaniards. 
They had only seventy-two guns, but these were skilfully 
disposed. The citizens vied with the troops in valour. The 
heads of most of the noble Austrian families, the Schwarzen- 
bergs, Stahrembergs, Auersbergs, Lichtensteins, and others, 
took part in the sallies : among them the veteran Nicholas of 
Salm particularly distinguished himself. Solyman sent in a 
message that if the garrison would surrender, he would not 
even enter the town, but press on in search of Ferdinand ; if 
they resisted, he should dine in Vienna on the third day; 
and then he would not spare even the children. No answer 
was made; but the preparations for defence were urged on 
with a dogged resolution, though without much hope of 
success. The Osmanlis, however, had no well-concerted plan 
of operations. Their army, according to traditional usage, 
was divided into sixteen different bodies, to each of which a 
separate place and a definite object were assigned; and 
although they had made several breaches and mined a 
portion of the walls, all their assaults were repulsed. The 
last was delivered October 14th, and in the night they began 
to retreat. They had several reasons for this course. So 
large an army could not be provided for during any long- 
continued siege or blockade, although their flour was conveyed 
to them by 22,000 camels ; already at Michaelmas the Janis- 
saries had begun to complain of the cold ; and the forces of 
the Empire and of Bohemia were beginning to arrive. The 
Turks in this invasion committed their usual barbarities, and 
wasted the country up to the very gates of Linz. They 
suffered much in turn in their retreat, as well from the 
weapons of their foes as from himger and bad weather, and 
did not reach Belgrade till November 10th. Solyman got 
back to Constantinople, December 16th.^ 

^ All the sources for this short but famous siege of Vienna, are 
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The peace of Barcelona and that of Cambray having 
liberated the Emperor's forces in Italy for action in Germany, 
Solyman deemed it prudent to treat John Zapolya with 
liberality; as he passed through Buda in his retreat, he 
restored to that Prince the crown of St, Stephen and other 
regalia, and exhorted the Hungarian nobles to be faithful 
and obedient to their new King, whom he charged with the 
defence of Hungary, promising him assistance in case of 
need. After the departure of the Turks, Ferdinand, who 
still retained Presburg, gained some successes over Zapolya, 
but was prevented from following them up with effect by 
want of money, and by Charles V.'s zeal against the Eeforma- 
tion, which engrossed all his attention, and the struggle 
thus degenerated into a petty civil war. Towards the end of 
1630, Zapolya was besieged in Buda by Ferdinand’s captain, 
Eogendorf, but without success. Fer^nand; who had been 
elected King of the Eomans, and wished to devote his 
attention to the affairs of the Empire, was now inclined for 
peace, and on the 31st January, 1631, a truce of three 
months, afterwards prolonged for a year, was concluded. 
Solyman, after his retreat from Vienna, did not again appear 
in Hungary till 1632. 

collected together in one view by Von Hammer; JVtens erste auf- 
gehobene tu'mische Belagerung. Mit 30 Beilagen. Pesth, 1829. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

CHABLES T.’s DIFFICULTIES 

W HILE the negotiations were still pending at Cambray,^ 
Charles left Spain for Italy, where he wished to carry 
out a general pacification on the basis laid down in the treaty 
of Barcelona, as well as to receive the Imperial Crown from 
the hands of the Pope. At the head of 8,000 Spanish troops, 
and accompanied by most of the great nobility of Spain, he 
landed at Genoa, August 12th, 1529, which Republic was 
now under his protection. 

With this voyage to Italy a new epoch begins in the life of 
Charles- During the last seven or eight years he had resided 
quietly in Spain, conducting everything through his ministers 
or captains, and though his armies had been gaining splendid 
victories, taking little or no personal share in affairs. In 
Italy, to the surprise of all, he began to show himself in 
quite different colours.* His backward nature had at length 
developed itself. He now began to conduct his own negotia- 
tions, to lead his own armies, to appear in those parts of 
Europe where his presence was required. Yet though he 
had adopted as his device the words plus ultra ® (still further), 
he continued to the last to be slow and cautious. All his 
deliberations were conducted with the greatest circumspec- 
tion, and his first answers were generally ambiguous, in 
order that he might have an opportunity for reconsideration. 
Every resolution gave him a great deal of pains: couriers 
were often kept waiting a couple of days j but when once he 

^ See above, p. 47. 

* See the Relazutne of Micheli, ap. Ranke, Fursten und Vblker. 
B. i. S. 104. 

^ In allusion to the columns of Hercules, the ne plus ultra of the 
ancient world. 
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liad arrived at a decision, lie pursued it with a firmness which, 
as he himself allowed, often degenerated into obstinacy. He 
consulted nobody but Gattinara, and after his death in 1530, 
Perrenot de Granvelle. A like character might be observed 
in Charles’s physical constitution. Whilst arming himself, 
he would tremble all over ; once armed, he was all courage — 
it was a thing unknown that an Emperor had been shot.^ A 
change was even remarked in his personal appearance. He 
had cut off the long flowing locks which had been the charac- 
teristic of his family, under pretext of a vow for a safe 
passage, but in reality on account of a pain in his head. 

While Charles was still at G^noa, ambassadors arrived Subju- 
from the Florentines, who were not aware that the Pope and Sorence. 
Emperor had bargained away their freedom, and now applied 
to be put on the same footing as the Genoese, and to remain 
a Republic under Charles’s protection. But he repulsed them 
harshly, reproached them with their attachment to the French 
and their animosity towards himself, and, agreeably to his 
engagement with Pope Clement, insisted upon their recalling 
the Medici. Upon their refusal, the Prince of Orange was 
instructed to lay siege to Florence, which he accordingly in- 
vested, October 14th. 

Florence did not fall without a struggle worthy of its 
ancient glories, and such as could have been inspired only 
by the love of freedom.^ The populace and the clergy, espe- 
cially the friars of San Marco, displayed a remarkable energy. 

To facilitate the defence of the city, the beautiful suburbs, 
gardens, and villas for a mile around it were destroyed. Savona- 
rola’s Republic was revived, the Kingdom of Christ proclaimed. 

The superintendence of the fortifications was intrusted to 
Michael Angelo, the sculptor and painter, who exhibited in 
them a skill which attracted the attention of Vauban a century 
and a half later ; though in other respects the great artist 
did not display the qualities of a soldier, and, with many 
other citizens, fled on the approach of the enemy. The Floren- 
tine army was commanded by the celebrated condottiere, 
Malatesta Baglioni, and by Francesco Ferrucci, a Florentine, 
who, though not bred a soldier, displayed great military 

' Mioheli, ap. Ranke, uhi supra^ p. 109. 

* For this siege see Oapponi, lib. vi. cap. 9 and 10 ; Villari, VUa dd 
Savonarola^ t. ii. p. 219 sq. 
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genius in the defence of Empoli. Ferrucci and Baglioni not 
only long defended the city, but even maintained themselves 
against the Prince of Orange in the field. At length, August 
3rd, 1580, they were defeated in the battle of Gavinana, in 
which Ferrucci was slain, or rather captured and murdered. 
The Prince of Orange ^ also fell in this engagement, and was 
succeeded in command by Ferdinand Oonzaga, brother of the 
Duke of Mantua. After this defeat, Baglioni, now the sole 
Florentine general, who had formerly been Lord of Perugia, 
entered into secret negotiations with the Pope — ^not, indeed, 
to regain his rule at Perugia, but to recover his lands in that 
neighbourhood — and on the 12th of August, Florence surren- 
dered by capitulation. The city was condemned to pay 80,000 
gold crowns, to give hostages, to admit a garrison, and to 
accept such a constitution as might be agreed upon between 
the Pope and the Emperor. Although the Florentines were 
Guelfs, and had never admitted the jurisdiction of the Em- 
peror, the constitution was published in an Imperial decree, 
October 28th. The forms of a Eepublic were preserved, but 
Alessandro de* Medici was declared its head, with the title of 
Duke, and with succession to his male heirs ; * in other 
respects the ancient rights of the Florentines were confirmed, 
if such a confirmation could be of any value under a despot- 
ism. Alessandro subsequently married Charles’s illegitimate 
daughter Margaret. Thus ended the great Florentine Re- 
public, which had been neither a pure commonwealth nor an 
absolute principality. King Francis had secretly encouraged 
the Florentines in their resistance, but lent no aid to those 
old and faithful allies. The Pope violated the capitulation to 
which he had agreed. The foremost citizens of Florence 
either died on the scaffold or were compelled to fly; an 
obnoxious preacher, named Foiano, was imprisoned by Clement 
in the dungeon of St. Angelo, where he was suffered to die of 
hunger. The genius of Michael Angelo procured him an 
anmesty: he was wanted to complete the frescoes of the 
Sixtine chapel. 

^ As he died without issue, his rights and titles passed to the House 
of Nassau, into which his sister had married. 

^ Lunig, Cod. Ital. Dipl. t. i. p. 1163. The title of Duke, hitherto 
borne by Alessandro de’ Medici, was derived from the Duchy of 
Penna, m the Kingdom of Naples, which the Emperor had conferred 
on him. 
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From Genoa Charles had proceeded by easy journeys to The Pope 
Bologna, which he entered in state, November 5th, 1529. Varies v. 
The Pope was waiting there to receive him, and at their first at Bologna, 
meeting, Charles, according to ancient custom, sunk on his 
knees before him, and kissed his foot and hand. Clement 
made a sort of apology for accepting this ceremony, kissed 
the Emperor thrice, and thanked him for his favours. They 
lived several months in adjoining houses connected by a door, 
to which each had a key ; and it was here that the pacification 
of Italy was arranged, from which only the Florentines were 
excluded. 

The advance of Sultan Solyman upon Vienna this summer 
had, indeed, awakened hopes among the northern Italians 
that they should find in the Turks a counterpoise to the 
power of the House of Austria. Venice and Milan had en- 
tered into a closer league, and the war had been partially 
renewed in Lombardy ; but after Solyman* s speedy retreat, it 
was deemed prudent to abandon an opposition, which at best 
would end only in trifling advantages.' The Venetians had, 
indeed, gradually become convinced that the period of their 
conquests was gone for ever ; and from this time a new era 
opens in their history, the character of which is determined 
by their relations to Spain. They accepted the terms kept 
open for them by the treaty of Barcelona — namely, to restore 
Eavenna and Cervia to the Pope, to Charles all the ports in 
Apulia which they had taken during Lautrec’s invasion of 
Naples, besides paying a considerable sum of money. Fran- 
cesco Maria Sforza was cited to Bologna, and a treaty was 
concluded with him also, December 23rd, by which he was 
allowed to retain Milan, in consideration of a large payment, 
for the security of which the citadels of Milan and Como 
were retained. The Emperor, to insure Sforza* s fidelity, gave 
him the hand of his niece Christina, daughter of King Christian 
II. of Denmark. Pavia was erected into a county in favour 
of Antonio de Leyva for life. The Duke of Ferrara was 
admitted into the peace on his returning some of the towns 
which he had seized. Even the Duke of Savoy and the 
Marquis of Montferrat came to Bologna to swell the retinue 
of Princes that waited on the Emperor; and Charles, in 

^ Jacopo Pitti, Apologia de Capacci^ MS. ap. Ranke, Deutsche 
Gesch» B. iii. S. 214. 
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order to retain the former in his alliance, presented him with 
the County of Asti, the spoil of the King of France. The 
above-mentioned Powers, together with King Ferdinand, 
formed with the Emperor what was called a perpetual peace, 
which was published January 1st, 1530.^ 

For centuries no Emperor had exercised such power in Italy 
as Charles at this juncture ; all the Italian States seemed to 
exist only by his sufferance. Nothing was wanting to his 
dignity but the outward symbol, which was soon afterwards 
added. It had been his first intention to celebrate his coro- 
nation at Rome, and then to proceed to Naples ; but he was 
induced to alter it at the pressing solicitation of his brother 
Ferdinand, who represented to him the necessity for his 
immediate presence in Germany. Charles's Imperial coro- 
nation seemed rather that of a Spanish King than of a 
Roman Emperor. The only German Prince present at it was 
Philip of Bavaria, who had indeed acquired a name by the 
defence of Vienna, but held no ofiicial post. In fact, this 
Bolognese coronation may be regarded as the symbol of the 
real dissolution of the close connection between the Holy 
Roman Church and Holy Roman Empire, which had lasted 
so many centuries. None of the Electors had been invited to 
Bologna, and their functions were performed by Italian 
Princes. The sceptre was borne by the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, the sword by the Duke of XJrbino, the crown by the 
Duke of Savoy. The procession was headed by noble Spanish 
youths, followed by the principal grandees of Spain, who 
vied with one another in magnificence of apparel ; then came 
the heralds, and even these were not German, but of the 
various Spanish realms, Charles received the Imperial Crown 
from the hands of the Pope on the 24th of February, the 
anniversary of his birthday. He was invested with the sandals 
and the Imperial mantle, studded with jewels, which had been 
adopted from the Byzantine Court. He had been crowned 
two days before with the Iron Crown of Italy. According to 
precedent he should have received the Lombard Crown in the 
church of St. Ambrose at Milan, and that of the Empire in the 
Vatican Basilica ; but he persuaded the Pope to give him both 
crowns at Bologna. This was the last Imperial coronation 


' TroMitatns pacts ligce et perpetnce confoederationis, in Dumont, 
Corpsi DipL t. iv. pt. u, p. 53. 
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performed by a Pope in Italy, nor had any such taken place for 
eighty years before. While Charles was at Bologna he be- MJata. ” * 
stowed, as King of Naples, the islands of Malta and Qozzo 
on the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who, since their 
expulsion from Rhodes, had had no proper place of abode, 
and had become a burden on the Pope. 

Having thus effected the settlement of the Italian peninsula, The Diet of 
which seemed wholly obedient to his power, Charles, about 
the beginning of April, 1530, set out for Germany, where his 
presence was required at the Diet which had been summoned 
to meet at Augsburg. Since the Diet of Spires in 1526, till 
that in the same place in 1529, the Reformers had gained 
considerable accession of strength : but they were now to be 
made the peace-offerings of the reconciliation between the 
Emperor and the Pope ; the extirpation of the Lutheran 
heresy being, as we have said, one of the conditions of the 
treaty of November, 1527. Charles’s severities towards the 
Reformers in the Netherlands had occasioned the worst 
anticipations. On the 1st of August, 1528, had appeared 
an Imperial decree for the assembling of a Diet the following 
year at Spires, couched in terms in the highest degree arbi- 
trary and violent. The Emperor complained that the religious 
disputes in Germany prevented him from offering any adequate 
resistance to the Turks ; he announced that, as the foremost 
Prince of Christendom, he would no longer permit his com- 
mands to be disregarded, in allusion to the Edict of Worms ; 
he forbade all innovations in religion, and formally annulled 
the recess of the Diet of Spires of 1526.^ This arbitrary act 
excited the greatest alarm and discontent among the adherents 
of the Reformation. There was, indeed, nothing very pointed 
in the recess in question; yet its very indefiniteness had 
given satisfaction, as betokening moderation and affording 
hopes of an ultimate adjustment. But this decree was calcu- 
lated to bring matters to a violent issue. Seme of the 
timid Reformers began to waver; the bold only put on a 
more determined front. John of Saxony and Philip of 
Hesse appeared at Spires, accompanied by their preachers 
and a large retinue of well-armed knights ; and when, on the 
following Sunday, they caused the Evangelical service to be 

^ The document is in Muller, Historie von der evangelischen Stdnde 
Frotestatimi Jena, 1706, S. 14 f . 
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performed at their hotels, it was attended by more than 
8*000 persons.' 

The Diet was opened March 15th, 1529, by Xing Ferdinand, 
Frederick Count Palatine, Duke William of Bavaria, Duke 
Eric of Brunswick, and Bernhard, Bishop of Trent, as Impe- 
rial commissioners. Pico, Count of Mirandola, was the Papal 
Legate. The affairs of religion were referred to a committee, 
in which the Catholics predominated. Their decision was, 
that a General Council should be held in some German town 
within a year, or at most a year and a half, or failing that, a 
general assembly of all the German States for the settlement 
of all religious disputes ; and as the articles of the last Diet 
of Spires had been much misunderstood, and occasioned great 
mischief, it was resolved that where the Edict of Worms had 
been admitted, it should continue to be obeyed, and that in 
places where it had been rejected, and where there might be 
much danger in absolutely abolishing the new tenets, all 
further changes should be arrested till the General Council 
referred to assembled ; that in particular the doctrine against 
the real presence should not be accepted by any State of the 
Holy Roman Empire, nor allowed to be openly preached; 
that the saying of Mass should not be done away with in any 
church, and that in places where the new doctrines were 
predominant, nobody should be prevented from hearing or 
performing Mass.* There were other articles, but these were 
the principal. 

The Lutheran Princes and States, on the other hand, ob- 
jected, that such resolutions could not be made and enforced 
by a mere majority ; that it was not the fault of the dissen- 
tients, if the General Council had been so long delayed ; that 
the resolution authorizing the new doctrines to subsist only 
where they could not be abolished without disturbance, showed 
that they were regarded as only fit to be rejected, and that 
their abolition would be sought wherever disturbances were 
not anticipated to follow; it was not satisfactory that all 
further propagation of the truth was forbidden, and that 
Mass, which had been proved to be ungodly, was to subsist 
together with the reformed worship, whilst, on the other hand, 

^ Marheineke, Gesch, der deutschen Ref. B. ii. S. 396. | 

^ The whole of the proceedings of this Diet are in Luther’s Werke] 
t. xvi. (ed. Walch). Cf. Sleidan, lib. vi 
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the reformed worship was not allowed to subsist along with 
Mass; that the restoration of priests and Church property 
would cause the greatest confusion ; that the expression, God’s 
word was to be preached according to the exposition of the 
doctors of the Church, was ambiguous, as it left undetermined 
who expounded it rightly; and that to accept these reso- 
lutions would be altogether detrimental to. their party. 

The Diet treated these objections with the greatest con- 
tempt. The Lutherans were ordered to conform to the 
opinion of the majority; and when they retired awhile to 
consult among themselves, King Ferdinand and the other 
Imperial commissioners suddenly left the assembly and could 
not be induced to return. The Lutherans then drew up 
(April 19th) that celebrated protest, embracing the grounds 
of objection just specified, which procured for them the name 
of Pbotestants — an appellation first applied at a later period 
by the Papal Nuncio Contarini to the whole body of the 
Reformers, and accepted by them as a title of honour. The 
protest was signed by John, Elector of Saxony, the Margraves 
of Brandenburg and Anspach, the Dukes Ernest and Francis 
of Luneburg, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Prince of Anhalt, 
and fourteen Imperial cities. The subscribers required that 
this protest should be inserted among the acts of the Diet ; 
and they sent a copy of it to King Ferdinand, who refused to 
accept it. On the 22nd of April the Lutherans were again 
required by George Truchsess to submit to the majority; 
and it was intimated that, in case of refusal, their names 
could not be appended to the recess. They were likewise 
requested not to publish the protest, as it would occasion 
great difficulty ; but permission was given to insert it in the 
acts of the Diet, and to forward it to the Emperor. The 
Reformers, however, subsequently published it, with a solemn 
appeal to the Emperor and a future General Council. 

Charles had expressed his disapprobation of the protest 
while he was still in Spain, and the Protestants therefore 
sent a deputation to him in Italy to justify the step which 
they had taken. The envoys found him at Piacenza, on his 
road to Bologna; when he expressed to them his former 
disapprobation, refused to receive the protest, and manifested 
great displeasure when they placed it on the table at which 
his secretary sat. He and his Spanish courtiers were so 
highly offended when Michael Kaden, one of the deputation, 
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lianded in to the orthodox Emperor, the temporal head of 
Christendom, a treatise of Lutheran tendency intrusted to 
him by the Landgrave of Hesse, that the envoys were kept 
for a time in durance, till at last they contrived to mate 
their escape.^ 

By his subsequent coronation oath the Emperor bound 
himself to be the constant defender of the Papal supremacy 
and of the Eoman Catholic Church ; at the same time, how- 
ever, he pressed upon the Pontiff the necessity for calling a 
General Council in conformity with the recess of the Diet of 
Spires. Clement did not meet this proposition with a direct 
negative. He contented himself with insinuating a variety 
of doubts and objections ; intimated that some of the ques- 
tions raised by the Protestants had already been decided by 
General Councils ; that others were perverse and incapable of 
solution ; that the See of Eome, indeed, had nothing to fear 
from a Council, since its authority was founded on Scripture 
and had been confirmed and augmented by every successive 
assembly of the Church ; but that the Emperor should con- 
sider whether such a proceeding might not prove derogatory 
to his own power and dignity, and whether some more con- 
venient method might not be discovered for settling these 
disputes. Charles replied, that important questions could 
not surely be insoluble; that the strength or weakness of 
each opinion would be discovered by discussion ; and that an 
end might thus at last be put to controversy by the drawing 
up of some well-considered articles of faith. The Court of 
Eome, however, evaded any further agitation of the question, 
and, as a last resource, the Emperor resolved to summon 
another Diet at Augsburg. One serious objection to a Council 
Clement had omitted to state in his arguments. At the first 
report of such a measure, all saleable offices in the Eoman 
Court fell considerably in price, and with difficulty found 
purchasers.* 

Meanwhile, since the Diet of Spires, the greatest diversity 
of opinion had prevailed among the Protestants respecting 
their future course. The Landgrave Philip and the more 
zealous Eeformers were for supporting the new doctrines by 

' Ranke, Deutsche Gesch, iii. 178. 

® “ Gli ufficii, solo con la fama del concilio sono inviliti tanto, che 
non se ne trovano danari.” — Lett, anon, al. archiv. Pimpinello, 
Lettere di Prinoipi, t. iii; p. 121, Cf . Pallavicini, lib. iii. c, 7^ 
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force of arms ; and with this view Philip, who was inclined 
to the tenets of Zwingli, was desirous of bringing about an 
alliance of the Protestant towns of Switzerland and Suabia 
with himself and the Elector of Saxony. Some of the Suabian 
and other South German towns, as Ulm, Strassburg, and 
others, although they had joined the Lutherans in signing 
the protest, were more inclined to the teaching of Zwingli 
than to Luther’s doctrines. It was through Bucer and 
Capito, ministers at Strassburg, that the Landgrave Philip 
chiefly hoped to effect a union between the German and 
Swiss Reformers. But Luther’s bitter hatred of the Zwin- 
glians left but little hope of such a result. He and Zwingli 
had attacked each other with the keenest personal animosity 
in their writings ; nevertheless, Philip, with the view of 
effecting a union, and thus strengthening the Protestant 
cause, invited them both, with other doctors on each side, to 
a conference at Marburg. After much reluctance, and not 
before he had obtained a safe conduct, Luther at length con- 
sented to this meeting, which took place on the first three 
days of October, 1529. Zwingli here displayed a much more 
liberal spirit and larger political views than Luther. On 
fourteen out of fifteen points of discussion he was ready to 
make concessions ; and although on the fifteenth, which con- 
cerned the Lord’s Supper, he could not yield his opinions, 
still he was anxious that it should not stand in the way of 
any political alliance. Luther, however, who regarded the 
“ Sacramentaries,” as he called Zwingli’s followers, with 
horror, would listen to no accommodation : the meeting was 
broken up by the sweating sickness, and, like most such 
religious conferences, the members parted only with feelings 
more embittered. With all his merits, it must be allowed 
that Luther’s reading of Scripture was somewhat narrow and 
sectarian. He would abide only by the literal sense, even 
where it forced him to adopt a jargon not easily intelligible, 
as in his doctrine of the Eucharist. The Elector John, who 
was of a phlegmatic temperament, submitted himself im- 
plicitly in these matters to his theologians, and would connect 
himself with none who would not accept the doctrines of 
Wittenberg in every point : a bigotry which was a source of 
weakness to the Protestant cause. 

The Diet appointed to be held at Augsburg was now ap- 
proaching. The invitations to it, drawn up while the Emperor 
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Importance was at Bologna, were couclied in the mildest terms; they 
te^ntism offered a complete contrast to the mandate of 1528, annulling 
recess of the Diet of Spires ; since the issuing of which, 
the Turks had appeared before Vienna. But for Solyman 
and his Janissaries, the Reformation would probably have 
been crushed in its infancy, and the Turks must undoubtedly 
be regarded as having contributed to the purification of 
Christianity. It was now deemed expedient by the Emperor 
to try conciliation; all threats were consequently omitted 
which would have marred the intended effect ; counsels which 
appear to have been instilled into the Emperor by his con- 
fessor, Gkircia de Loaysa, Cardinal-Bishop of Osma and 
Sigiienza, who had accompanied him into Italy, and in whose 
advice he put the greatest confidence.^ In case, howevel*, 
this method should fail, it had long been determined to 
resort to force on the first favourable opportunity. The 
death of Charles’s chancellor, Gattinara, who expired at 
Innsbruck while accompanying him to Augsburg, was an 
unfortunate event for the Protestants. He had long been an 
opponent of the Papal policy, and would probably have 
m^fied the Emperor’s views. 

Charles Charles descended into Germany from the Tyrolese Alps 
?o§ei^ny. ^ foreigner — almost like an enemy. He had not, as we 

have seen, invited the Electors to his coronation, nor had they 
been consulted in the treaties effected with the Italian powers ; 
on which account they afterwards made a formal protest, that 
if there should be anything in those treaties that now or here- 
after should be to the disadvantage of the Holy Roman 
Empire, they would not have consented to it. Still more 
offensive to the Protestant Princes was the manner in which 
Charles had treated their ambassadors at Piacenza. It 
could hardly but be plain to them that the Emperor, in spite 
of his assumed mildness, would act as despotically in Germany 
as in Spain or Italy, if he had but the power. The opening 
of the Diet had been fixed for May 1st, and towards the end 
of April those who had been summoned to it began to assem- 
ble at Augsburg. The Landgrave Philip came attended by 
120 horse. The Lutheran clergy were represented by Me- 

' Brief 6 an Kaiser Karl V* qeschrieben von seinem Beicktvaterin den 
Jahren, 1630*1632, p. 34. These letters, found in the Spanish ar- 
chives at Simancas, have been published by Dr. Heine. 
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lanchthon. Luther still lay under the ban of the Empire, 
and it was therefore thought advisable, in order to avoid all 
possible offence and danger, that he should remain behind at 
Coburg, on the border of the Saxon Elector's dominions, 
where he would be near at hand in case his advice should be 
required. Here he was lodged in the upper story of the 
castle, and constantly guarded by twelve troopers. The 
Emperor having lingered in Lombardy, Tyrol, and Bavaria, 
did not enter Augsburg till the 15th of June. He wore a 
Spanish costume : his appearance was splendid, his bearing 
affable, yet dignified. At his side rode King Ferdinand and 
Cardinal Campeggio, the Papal Legate. When he had ap- 
proached within fifty paces, the assembled Electors and 
Princes dismounted from their horses, but the Legate and 
other princes kept their mules. It was observed, however, 
that when the Legate gave the blessing the Protestant 
Princes remained standing, although the Emperor fell on his 
knees. 

Before the proceedings of the Diet began, the Emperor Diet of 
summoned the Elector of Saxony, the Margrave George of 
Brandenburg, Duke Francis of Luneburg, and the Landgrave 
Philip of Hesse, to a private apartment, where they were 
required, through King Ferdinand, to silence their preachers. 

The elder Princes were shocked at this demand, yet held 
their peace. The young Landgrave, however, defended the 
preachers, affirming that they taught nothing but the pure 
word of God as understood by St. Augustine. At this reply 
the colour mantled on the Emperor's cheeks, and he caused 
his demand to be repeated still more emphatically. But he 
was dealing with men of sterner stuff than the Italian 
Princes. Margrave George now came forward. ** Sire," he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ rather than swerve from God's word, I would 
kneel down here and submit to have my head cut off.” 
Charles, who had for a moment forgotten his assumed policy 
of mildness, was reminded of it by these words, and answered 
in his broken German, Lieber Filrst, nit Kojpf ah, nit Kopf 
ah** (“Dear Prince, not head off, not head off!”) The 
Protestant Princes, however, at last consented to the Em- 
peror's demand, but not before Charles had ordered his own 
party to do the same. On a later occasion he endeavoured to 
alarm the Elector of Saxony by threatening that he would not 
grant him investiture of the Electorate to which he had 
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succeeded* nor sanction the marriage of his son with Sibylla 
of Oleves, if he opposed the Edict of Worms and deserted the 
orthodox Church. But John steadfastly replied, that by the 
institution of the Empire his investiture could not be reused, 
and that, even before the attempt was made, it must be 
shown that his creed was not that of true Christianity. 

The Diet was opened on the 20th of June by a solemn 
procession and Mass. The Emperor, under a hot sun, in a 
heavy purple mantle, his head uncovered, and a wax taper in 
his h^d, piously followed the Host, which was borne by the 
Archbishop of Mainz. None of the Protestant Princes at- 
tended this ceremony except the Elector of Saxony, whose 
office it was, as High Marshal of the Empire, to carry the 
sword of state before the Emperor ; but he took care to show 
that he was present at Mass only by virtue of this function. 
The Lutheran question formed, of course, the chief business 
of the assembly, though that respecting the Turks was put 
first. The Protestants had thought it advisable, in order that 
their real tenets might be known, to draw up a Confession of 
their faith, to be presented to the Diet by way of manifesto. 
This was the celebrated Confession of Atjosbubo, the 
symbol of the Lutheran faith. The preparation of this 
document had been intrusted to Melanchthon, who not only 
possessed a more ready pen than Luther, but also a concili- 
atory temper. It was drawn up with the undeniable design of 
Mproaching as nearly as possible the Eoman Catholic faith. 
Ime aim of it is purely defensive ; the Lutheiun doctrines are 
justified, but those of Eome are not attacked. The line of 
separation from the Zwinglians is drawn quite as strongly as 
that from the Papists. The former body were multiplying 
very fast in Germany, and were regarded with some jealousy. 
Most of the citizens of Augsburg were Zwinglians.^ 

After Melanchthon’s Confession had been examined by 
several theologians and approved by Luther, it was subscribed 
by the Saxon Elector, the Margrave George of Brandenburg, 
Duke Ernest of Luneburg, the Landgrave Philip of Hesse, 
Prince Wolfgang of Anh^t, and the Deputies of Nuremberg 
and Eeutlingen. It was read on the afternoon of Saturday, 
June 26th, 1630, in the chapel of the Bishop of Augsburg's 
palace, where the Emperor was residing. Charles wished it 


^ Chytrseus, Saxoma, p. 318 sqq. 
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to be read only in Latin, but the Princes reminded him that 
in Germany the German language might be allowed. None, 
however, were admitted into the chapel but Princes or depu- 
ties. The Electoral Chancellors, Bruck and Bayer, stood 
forth in the middle of the chamber one with a German, the 
other with a Latin, copy. The reading of the former, which 
occupied nearly two hours, was listened to with deep attention, 
and was performed in so loud a voice that many in the court 
below could hear. The documents were then handed to the 
Emperor's secretary, but Charles himself stretched out his 
hand for both, keeping the Latin copy himself, and handing 
the German one to the Imperial Arch-chancellor. Before the 
close of the Diet, the Confession was also translated into 
Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese, as many foreign 
Princes were anxious to know the real tenets of the Pro- 
testants. The towns of Strassburg, Memmingen, Constance, 
and Lindau handed in a separate Confession called the 
Confesaio TetrapoUtana,^ which differed from that of Augsburg 
only in the matter of the Lord’s Supper. 

After the Lutheran Confession had been read, the Emperor Further 
inquired whether the Protestants had anything further to Jme^Die?! 
advance. To answer such a question unconditionally, either 
in the negative or affirmative, would have been dangerous, 
and the ftotestants, therefore, contented themselves with say- 
ing that they could admit nothing that was at variance with 
their Confession ; that the document just read contained all 
their principal tenets; and that they did not wish to render 
the examination of it more difficult, nor to incur the charge of 
punctilious obstinacy, by a useless enumeration of minor 
points. Eck, Cochleeus, and a few other of Luther’s most 
zealous opponents were then commissioned to draw up a reply 
to the Confession ; which work they performed in a manner 
so diffuse, intemperate, and unsatisfactory, that the Diet 
rejected the paper. Another answer, after being subjected to a 
long and severe scrutiny, was read before the Diet on August 
3rd. Although this paper only contained a re-assertion of 
the usual Eoman Catholic arguments in favour of transub- 
stantiation, the seven sacraments, the invocation of saints, 

&c., it was solemnly decreed and proclaimed that the Pro- 
testants, after this exposition of their errors, must conform in 

' That is, “the Confession of the Four Towns.” 
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all points to the Churcli of Rome ; and that in case of refusal 
the Roman Emperor, as protector and guardian of the Church, 
would feel himseK compelled to resort to further measures. 

As the Protestants could not accede to this decision, a com- 
mittee of sixteen members was appointed, with the view of 
settling the points in dispute : but these peace-makers fell 
themselves into the most violent altercations, and almost 
came to blows. The Landgrave Philip saw the uselessness of 
remaining any longer at Augsburg, and on the evening of the 
6th of August set off homewards, without taking leave of the 
Emperor, or even communicating his intention to his Protest- 
ant brethren.^ This sudden step alarmed the Catholics, who 
thought that Philip had taken it in concert with his party, 
and with the intention of appealing to arms. The Archbishop 
of Mainz and the Franconian Bishops feared that their 
neighbour, the Landgrave, might attack their dominions 
under pretence of religion ; and even the Emperor and King 
Ferdinand were alarmed for the latter’s Duchy of Wiirtem- 
berg, as it was known that Philip was in close alliance with 
Ulrich, the banished Duke. The Emperor, at first, caused all 
the gates of Augsburg to be guarded, to prevent the flight of 
any more of the Princes ; but, on the representation of the 
Elector of Saxony, this step was discontinued. 

A smaller committee was now appointed to discuss the 
contested points, and then another still smaller ; both with 
the same unsatisfactory result. Charles, now finding that 
through the firmness of the Protestants his interference had 
exposed the weakness of the Imperial dignity, lost his temper 
and even descended to threats. The means of conciliation 
had been exhausted, yet he was not in a condition to resort to 
force. He had with him but some 1,400 German and Spanish 
infantry ; nor, if he appealed to arms, could he rely on the 
support of even the Catholic Princes,® who were already 
jealous of the grasping spirit displayed by the House of 
Austria, especially in the seizure of the Duchy of Wurtemberg 
and they would not have stood by Charles in an attack on the 
German Constitution, and the freedom of the Diets. The 

1 Luther’s Werke, B. xvi. S. 1630 ft. 

^ That an appeal to arms had been seriously contemplated appears 
from an opinion given by Erasmus to the Legate Campeggio, in which 
sixteen reasons are given against it. Ccelestin, Hist August Conf* 
ap. Menzel, B. i. S.^1. 
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Dukes of Bavaria in particular, since their defeat in the Bo- 
hemian election, ow^ a grudge against Austria, which had 
been increased by the failure of a plan formed against the 
Emperor by the Pope and the French King, during the late 
war, of placing the Imperial Crown on the head of the Ba- 
varian Duke William. Kay, so much had the devotion of the 
Bavarian family towards the Church of Rome been cooled by 
their jealousy of the House of Austria, that, as they had before 
entered into negotiations with Ferdinand’s rival, John Zapolya, 
so they were now minded not to deprive themselves of the 
possibility of an alliance with the Protestants. Kor were 
these views unknown to the Emperor.^ 

The phlegmatic Elector John himself at length lost all pa- 
tience, and, on the 20th September, asked the Emperor’s leave 
to depart ; and it was with difficulty he could be persuaded to 
stay a few days longer to hear the Emperor’s decision respect- 
ing the Lutheran demands. It sounded something like a de- 
claration of war, and its ill effect was increased by the harsh 
and ungracious manner in which it was delivered by the bigoted 
Elector Joachim I. of Brandenburg. A period till the 15th of 
April following was to be allowed the Protestants to return to 
the Church ; in the interval, they were to attempt no further 
innovations, to print no new religious works, to entice or 
protect no subjects of other States, to concede to their own 
subjects of the Roman religion the free use of their worship, 
and to repress the Sacramentaries and Anabaptists. The Em- 
peror, on his side, engaged to induce the Pope to summon, 
very shortly, either a General or a National Council.’* To this 
decision Joachim added some threats of his own, which, how- 
ever, were disapproved of by the other Catholic Princes. 

The Diet was continued amid further wranglings. The 
Catholic majority advised Charles to issue a new decree, 
grounded on the Edict of Worms ; and, if the Saxon Elector 
and his adherents should refuse to obey, to summon them be- 
fore him, adjudge the proper penalty, and proceed to its execu- 
tion. The Diet’s Recess was accordingly drawn up to this 
effect, and the Imperial decree published November 22nd. The 
Emperor announced therein his determination to execute the 
Edict of Worms; numerous instances of its violation were 

' Stumpf, Baierns PoUt. Gesch. B. i. S. 58. 

* See the second Recess of the Diet, in Lather’s Werke, B. xvi. B. 
1925 ff. ; ChytrsBus, Saxoniat p. 323 ; Sleidan, lib. vi. 
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adduced and condemned, whether by Lutherans, Zwinglians, 
or Anabaptists ; the maintenance of the old rites and doctrines 
was enjoined ; the jurisdiction of the Bishops was re-asserted ; 
and the Imperial attorney-general was instructed to proceed 
legally against the refractory. The Imperial Chamber was re- 
constituted, the assessors increased from eighteen to twenty-four, 
and bound to act in pursuance of the recess. The Protestant 
deputies put in a declaration that those whom they represented 
would not subscribe the recess ; neither would they contribute 
to the Turkish contingent, nor to the maintenance of the re- 
modelled Imperial Chamber. 

Such was the conclusion of the famous Diet of Augsburg, 
whose proceedings put the finishing hand to the constitution 
of the Lutheran Church, and arrayed one half of Germany 
against the other. Charles, however, gained one of his objects. 
The majority of this Diet granted an “ eilende or hasty 

succour of 40,000 foot and 8,000 horse, for the Turkish war, 
which was double the number usually voted. These forces 
were to be available not only for that year, but any subsequent 
one in which they might be required ; and their term of service 
was extended, in case of need, from six to eight months.^ 

The Augsburg Confession was advantageous to the Protes- 
tants, both by helping to disseminate juster notions of their 
tenets, and serving as a rallying signal and bond of union. 
The measures which the Emperor was preparing to take soon 
impressed them with the necessity of forming a closer league. 
They looked with suspicion on the projected abolition of the 
Council of Regency, the alterations in the Imperial Chamber, 
and the preparations making to prosecute them at law. The 
House of Austria had long seen that from the inefficiency of 
the Council it would either be necessary to choose a new ad- 
ministrator, or to recur to the Vicars of the Empire, one of 
whom was the Saxon Elector; and, in order to avoid this alter- 
native, the Emperor had resolved to make his brother Ferdi- 
nand King of the Romans. This was, indeed, one of the 
reasons that had induced Charles to receive the Imperial Crown 
at Bologna, as it would obviate an objection which Maximilian 
had experienced on a similar occasion ; namely, that as he 
himself was not a crowned Emperor, the dignity of King of 
the Romans was not vacant. 

^ Beichstagsabschiede, ap. Zinkeisen, Gesch, des osm. BeicheSf B. ii. 
S. 707. 
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The Protestant Princes assembled at Smalkald towards the 
end of December, 1530, with the view of entering into a league 
for their mutual defence, and the protection of their religious 
liberties. It was an anxious question for the Elector John 
whether he, with a small strip of land on the Elbe, and the 
little territory of Thuringia, should oppose himself to the Em- 
peror, who had just subdued the King of France and pacified 
Italy, and who had a majority of Princes of the Empire. The 
idea seemed absurd, and he was further hampered by doubt 
whether he had a right to resist. The younger and more vehe- 
ment Landgrave of Hesse had already decided both these ques- 
tions in the affirmative, and soon after his departure from 
Augsburg had concluded a separate league with Zurich, Basle, 
and Strassburg. Luther, in the Castle of Coburg, had taken 
a cooler and broader view of the political horizon than John of 
Saxony, and did not at all participate in the somewhat de- 
sponding feeling of the Elector.^ My Lord Par ma foi, as 
he called the French King, would, he thought, never forget 
Pavia ; my Lord In nomine Domini (the Pope), besides being 
a Florentine, could not have any agreeable reminiscences of the 
sack of Rome ; the Venetians still remembered the injuries of 
Maximilian; the union of these Powers with the Emperor, 
therefore, belonged to the chapter of non credimus.^ Even the 
opinions which Luther had drawn from Scripture respecting' 
the unlawfulness of resisting the Emperor, underwent con- 
siderable modification at Smalkald. The jurisconsults showed 
that Germany was in reality an oligarchy ; that while the Im- 
perial dignity was elective, most of the Electors were heredi- 
tary ; that the States reigned along with the Emperor, who 
was therefore no real monarch. These reflections sufficed to 
banish Luther’s scruples, in so far, at least, that he left the 
jurisconsults to act as they thought proper. 

The Leaghjb of Smalkald was signed December 31st by 
the Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, Prince Wolf- 
gang of Anhalt, Dukes Philip, Ernest, and Francis of Bruns- 
wick and Luneburg, the Counts of Mansfeld, and the cities of 
Magdeburg and Bremen. At subsequent meetings in the spring 
and summer of 1631 the League was joined by other States, 

* It is to his sojourn at Cohurg that his celebrated hymn, Ein* feste 
Burg ist nnser Oott, may probably be referred. 

* Brief an TeutUhen^ 19 Juni, 1530, Luther’s Briefer Th, iv. S. 37 
'Be Wette). 
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especially the towns of the Tetrapolitan Confession, and others 
both in North and South Germany, as Liibeck, Brunswick, 
Gottingen, XJlm, etc. ; so that it finally included seven Princes, 
two Counts, and twenty-four Imperial cities. It was a con- 
federacy for mutual defence for a term of six years. John of 
Saxony and Philip of Hesse were ultimately chosen its leaders. 

The Elector of Saxony drew up a protest against the election 
of Ferdinand as King of the Eomans, which was presented by 
his son John Frederick to the Emperor at Cologne, whither he 
had proceeded after the breaking up of the Diet of Augsburg 
but it produced no effect. It had been at first contemplated 
to deprive the Saxon Elector of his vote, as a heretic, under the 
bull of Leo X. ; but the other Electors would not agree to 
a stroke which might next fall upon themselves. The five 
Catholic Electors, the Ehenish Palatine, Brandenburg, Mainz, 
Treves, and Cologne, had been easily gained by gifts and pro- 
mises ; and Ferdinand himself, as King of Bohemia, had a vote 
in the choice of a King of the Eomans, though in the ordinary 
proceedings of the Imperial Diet the King of Bohemia (as 
such) could take no part. Ferdinand was elected King of the 
Romans January 6th, 1631, and two days afterwards crowned 
at Aix-le-Chapelle. In his capitulation he pledged himself to 
observe the recess of the Diet of Augsburg. From this time 
forward, Charles left the government of Germany mostly to 
his brother, requiring only to be consulted in things of the last 
importance. The Dukes of Bavaria, having themselves pre- 
tensions to the Empire, had viewed with a jealous eye the 
election of Ferdinand to be King of the Eomans, and, on the 
24th of October, 1631, they entered into an alliance at SaaKeld 
with the confederates of Smalkald, in so far as regarded the 
protest against Ferdinand’s election. The latter, however, soon 
found that his title and dignity did not give him more power 
than he possessed before. 

Charles’s attention was also directed at this time to the ap- 
pointment of a new ruler in the Netherlands, his aunt Mar- 
garet, who had long directed the affairs of those countries with 
great prudence and success, having died on the 1st of Decem- 
ber, 1530. He installed in her place his sister Mary, widow 

' Charles, before he left Augsburc, made the Fuggers, the rich 
bankers of that city, by whom he had been magnificently entertained. 
Counts of the Empire, a step altogether unprecedented. Pfeffel, t. ii. 
p. 142, 
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of Louis the late King of Hungary ; and, in order to see her 
authority firmly established, he remained some months in 
Brabant and Flanders. 

Although Francis I. was burning Lutherans in France, and 
though Henry VIII. had entered into a controversy with 
Luther, in which he had been assailed with the most virulent 
abuse by that Reformer, the confederates of Smalkald did not 
hesitate to appeal to those two Kings to support them against 
the Emperor ; and such is the power of political interest to 
cement together the most opposite and even personally hostile 
parties, that their application was received with favour. Francis 
was ready to employ any instrument, whether infidel Turk or 
Q-erman heretic, that would but afford him the means of weak- 
ening Charles. With this view he had connected himself with 
the Genevese, and also made advances to Zwingli, who was not 
backward in courting the alliance of the French King. To- 
wards the end of 1530, Zwingli had sent to Francis, together 
with a project for a treaty, his book entitled A brief and clear 
Exposition of the Christian Faith, in which that most liberal 
and enlightened of all the Reformers did not hesitate to assign 
a place in heaven to such pious heathens as Socrates, Aristides, 
and Cato. Francis, however, declined Zwingli’s proposals for 
fear of offending the Catholic Cantons. Zwingli did not long 
outlive these transactions, for he was killed in the battle of 
Kappel, October 11th, 1531. He had persuaded the Zurichers 
to take up arms against the four original Forest Cantons, 
Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, and Lucerne, together with their 
old adherent Zug, all which had remained inflexibly attached 
to the Church of Rome, and had rejected the application of 
the reformed Cantons in favour of toleration. Zwingli, im- 
patient of waiting for his allies, went out with less than 2,000 
men against the Catholic host of 8,000. They met at Kappel 
on Mount Albis, about three leagues from Zurich, and in the 
bloody battle which ensued the men of Zurich were defeated 
with great loss. Zwingli was struck down by a stone, and 
after being trampled on by his flying friends, was found after 
the battle, under a tree, by two of the enemy. One of them 
called upon him to invoke the Virgin and Saints, and Zwingli, 
who W6t8 already on the point of death, having made sign of 
refusal, the man thrust a pike through his throat. Next 
day Zwingli's body was quartered and burnt, and the ashes 
scattered to the winds. 
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Francis had no cause to hesitate in allying himself with the 
Oerman Protestants and other malcontents, and he came to an 
understanding on this subject with Henry VIII., between whom 
and the Emperor the question of the divorce was every day 
widening the breach. Francis despatched an envoy to the 
German Princes, and, on May 26th, 1532, an alliance was con- 
cluded at Kloster Zevem, near Munich, between Saxony, Hesse, 
Bavaria, and France, to oppose the recognition of Ferdinand 
as King of the Romans; and Francis engaged to deposit 
100,000 crowns with the Dukes of Bavaria.^ At the same time 
he renewed his alliance with Zapolya. These machinations were, 
however, defeated by the threatening attitude of the Turks, 
which induced the Emperor to negotiate a peace with the Pro- 
testants. To check the progress of the Turks, and to coerce 
the German Lutherans, were the two principal objects of 
Charles’s reign, and to these his other policy was made sub- 
servient. But, as the former was the more pressing of the two, 
he was often obliged to sacrifice his animosity against the Pro- 
testants in order to avert the danger threatened by the Infidels ; 
and it was from this cause that he entered into the negotiations 
just referred to, which terminated in the Religious Peace of 
Nuremberg. 

The Emperor and his brother Ferdinand, guided apparently 
by the counsels of Charles’s confessor, the Cardinal-Bishop of 
Osma and Sigiienza, had, indeed, previously attempted to effect 
a peace with the Turks, which would have left their hands free 
to act against the Smalkaldic League. Ambassadors had been 
despatched to Constantinople in the autumn of 1530 who were 
empowered to offer to Solyman an annual tribute, disguised 
under the name of a pension of 100,000 ducats, if he would 
enter into a peace, and restore to Ferdinand all Hungary with 
the exception of Belgrade. There seemed to be no prospect of 
wresting Hungary by force of arms from John Zapolya, who 
towards the close of the year had been in vain besieged in 
Buda. An attempt to assassinate him was not calculated to help 
Ferdinand’s cause. Habardanacz, who had on a former occasion 
been Ferdinand’s ambassador to the Porte, made his way into 
Buda with the design of taking Zapolya’s life ; but being dis- 
covered by the dagger hidden in his sleeve, was, according to 
the usage of Turkish law, sewed in a sack and cast into the 

^ Stumpf, Diplom, Gesch, Baiems^ B. i. S. 93 f. 
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Danube.' After a siege of six weeks the attempt on Buda was 
abandoned, and, on the 31st of January, 1631, a truce of three 
months was concluded with Zapolya, which was afterwards ex- 
tended for a year. The Hungarians of each party were weary 
of the contest, and even talked of choosing a third King who 
might be recognized by both sides. 

The Vizier Ibrahim received Ferdinand’s ambassadors and 
their proposals with cool contempt. Hungary did not belong 
to Ferdinand, nor even to JanuschKral (King John Zapolya), 
but to the Sultan; nay, Vienna also was his, and aD that 
Ferdinand possessed in Germany. The demands of the am- 
bassadors were met by a counter one, that Ferdinand should 
surrender all the Hungarian fortresses which he still occupied. 
They were told that another expedition was preparing, and 
that the Sultan would come in person to meet the King of 
Spain — such was the only title with which the Porte conde- 
scended to honour Charles. The title of Emperor belonged to 
Solyman himself ; he was the head of the Eoman Empire, and 
he cherished the idea of making Constantinople the immediate 
capital of the world. 

In the spring of 1531, Ferdinand, whose advice had always 
great weight with his brother, strongly urged upon Charles 
the necessity of defending Hungary, grounding himself prin- 
cipally on its importance to the safety of Germany and Italy, “ 
and he strongly recommended that the Protestants should be 
conciliated. The Emperor accordingly opened negotiations 
with the confederates of Smalkald, through the Elector of 
Mainz and the Elector Palatine, which led to what has been 
called the First Eeligious Peace, or Eeligious Peace of 
Nuremberg, concluded at that city in July, 1532, and ratified 
August 2nd, at the Diet then sitting at Eatisbon. The 
principal articles were : That the Lutherans should not be 
molested on account of their tenets; that they should be 
permitted to preach and publish the doctrines contained in 
the Confession of Augsburg, and in the Supplement and 
Apology; that they should retain the church property of 
which they were in possession ; that the jurisdiction of the 
Imperial tribunals in religious causes should be suspended ; 
and that some Protestant assessors should be introduced into 

^ Katona, t. xx. p. 362. 

^ His Letter, in G^vay, No. 97. 
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the Imperial Chamber. On the other hand, the Lutherans 
engaged not to protect the Zwinglians and Anabaptists ; to 
preserve their obedience to the Emperor ; to aid him with 
their money and counsels, and to contribute to the succours 
against the Turks. These terms were to be in force till the 
holding of a Q-eneral Council, or in its default, of a new Diet 
of the States of the Empire, and the violation of them was to 
be attended with the same penalties as attached to breaches 
of the public peace. ^ By this treaty the Lutherans obtained 
a temporary toleration ; but by submitting their tenets to the 
decision of a Council, instead of asserting them uncondition- 
ally, they ultimately strengthened the Emperor’s hands by 
affording him a pretext for reopening the whole subject. The 
danger, however, was pressing, and the success of the Turks 
would have effectually disposed of the question of liberty of 
worship. The peace was regarded with horror by J oachim of 
Brandenburg and other Catholic zealots ; nor, on the other 
hand, was it approved of by the Landgrave of Hesse, who 
thought that the Protestants had thereby deprived their 
party of all chance of future increase. His ambassadors at 
first refused to sign ; but he at length found himself obliged 
either to comply or to stand alone. The Emperor pressed 
the States assembled at Ratisbon to raise the contingent 
granted by the Diet of Augsburg to 60,000 men. This 
demand was refused ; though the Princes and States showed 
an unusual alacrity in raising the forces voted. John 
Frederick especially, son of the Elector of Saxony, who, during 
the mortal illness of his father, had conducted the nego- 
tiations for the peace, zealously displayed his attention to the 
Emperor by providing a good force, which he proposed to 
lead in person ; but this offer was declined. He succeeded to 
the Electorate on the death of his father shortly afterwards 
(August 16th, 1532). 

At this same Diet of Ratisbon was passed the famous 
Caroline Ordinance, so named after the Emperor Charles V. 
It was a codification, though a somewhat clumsy and incon- 
sistent one, of the criminal law of Germany. Hitherto every 
petty Sovereign and State had exercised the privil^e of 
inflicting capital punishment, and often under the most 


' Luther’s Werke, B. xvi. S. 2237 ; Hortleder, Handlungm und 
Ausschreiben, B. i. Kap. ii S. 07 ff. 
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dreadful forms of torture. By tliis ordinance not only was 
the severity of the criminal law much mitigated, but also a 
uniform scale of punishments established throughout the 
Empire. 

Charles had not confined his demands for aid against the 
Turks to his Protestant subjects in Germany ; he had also 
applied to other European States, and especially to the King 
of France, who was bound to assist him by the terms of the 
treaty of Cambray ; and an application to that effect was 
made to Francis early in 1531. Such a demand was not 
likely to be heard with equanimity, and the manner of it 
disgusted Francis still more than the substance. The 
French forces raised were to be under command of the 
Emperor, who, it was intimated, would be still better pleased 
with a money payment only, instead of troops.^ Francis gave 
vent to his displeasure at this demand in a remarkable letter 
to Fran9ois de Dinteville, Bishop of Auxerre, his ambassador 
at the Papal Court in which he expressed his astonishment 
that he should be asked for money instead of troops, when it 
was well known that he and his forefathers had always been 
accustomed to march at the head of their own forces ; never- 
theless he was ready, as soon as the Pope wished it, to 
appear in Italy with 50,000 foot, 3,000 horse, and the 
necessary artillery — no obscure threat that his pretensions in 
that country were not abandoned. He remarked that he was 
not disposed to enter into a war with the Turks merely for 
the private quarrels of others ; especially as the Emperor and 
King Ferdinand might have obviated all danger by making 
a peace with King John (Zapolya) ; and he expressed his 
own readiness to enter into such a treaty. He had, indeed, 
long before this, as we have already seen, made an alliance 
with Zapolya, which he now further strengthened. It hap- 
pened that Hieronymus Lasczy, King John's ambassador, was 
at the French Court when the Emperor made the demand 
just mentioned, through whom Francis offered John the hand 
of Isabeau, lister of the King of Navarre, as well as a sum of 
money ; but with the hypocritical admonition that it was not 
to be employed against any of the French King's allies, and 

* Papiers iPEtat de GranvellCy i. 503. 

* This letter (dated Jan. 25th, 1531) is published in theN^gociations 
de la France dam le Levant, t. i. p. 184 sqq. Comp. Gaillard, t. iv. 
p. 185. 
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in no case was Zapolya to avail himself of the help of the 
Turks.^ A little after, however, Francis addressed another 
letter to the College of Cardinals (February 2nd), in which 
he said that he should want his troops himself, as Hayraddin 
Barbarossa, the Turkish pirate, was about to make a descent 
on Provence.^ Francis, indeed, subsequently endeavoured to 
prevent Solyman’s invasion of Hungary, in 1532, though with 
no design of serving the Emperor or King Ferdinand. He 
saw that the danger with which they were menaced from the 
Turks helped in reality to increase their influence and power, 
by obliging them to conciliate the Protestants, and, towards 
the end of 1531, he despatched Rincon to the Porte, to 
dissuade the Sultan from his contemplated enterprise. His 
ambassador, however, having been detained by illness, did not 
meet with the Sultan till he was already at Belgrade, when 
Solyman observed, that if he now returned it would be said 
that it was for fear of Charles of Spain.** ® 

These transactions serve to show the nature of the relations 
between Francis and the Porte. The French King, ever since 
his captivity, had been on the most friendly terms with 
Solyman. In 1528 the Sultan confirmed to the French and 
Catalan merchants their commercial privileges in Egypt ; and, 
in the same year, Francis seems to have been desirous of 
extending his protection to the Christians in Jerusalem — one 
of the earliest traces of the pretension still asserted the 
French nation to protect the Christian subjects of the Porte. 
Solyman granted them the use of the churches in Jerusalem, 
except the chief one, which had been converted into a mosque. 
Francis appears to have entertained the idea of going in 
person to Constantinople, to render the Sultan thanks for the 
aid promised during his captivity, and then paying a visit to 
the Holy Sepulchre.* 

Charles*s applications to the Pope and the Venetians for 
help against the Turks were as fruitless as those to Francis, 
and he was thus driven to rely on his own resources. Never 
had an Imperial army been so promptly assembled. On the 
plain of Tulin between Linz and Vienna, Charles found 

^ M6m. de M. du Beilay, liv. iv. (Petitot, t. xviii. p. 127 sqq.) 5 
Sistnondi, Hist des Fran^iSj t. xi. p. 400. 

® NigociationSi etc. t. i. p. 190. 

® Ihk. t. i. p. 207. 

* G^vay, Uric. 1530, p. 44. 
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himself at the head of about 80,000 men, mostly (lemans, 
but with an intermixture of Italians, Spaniards, and Nether- 
landers. Of this army, 24,000 men had been contributed 
by the Lutheran States. 

Solyman began his march from Constantinople, April 26th, 
1532, with all the magnificence of Oriental pomp. A long 
train of 120 cannon was followed by 8,000 chosen Janissaries, 
and by droves of camels carrying an enormous quantity of 
baggage. Then came 2,000 horsemen, the Spahis of the 
Porte, with the holy banner, the eagle of the Prophet, gor- 
geously adorned with pearls and precious stones. Next in 
the procession were the Christian tribute children educating 
by the Porte, habited in cloth of gold, having long locks like 
women, and scarlet caps with white feathers, all bearing 
similar lances, artfully worked after the fashion of Damascus. 
Then was borne in state the Sultan’s crown, made at Venice at 
the cost of 115,000 ducats, followed by his domestics, 1,000 
men of gigantic stature, the handsomest that could be found, 
armed with bows and arrows; some of whom held coupled 
hounds, while others carried hawks. In the midst of them 
rode Solyman himself, in a crimson robe trimmed with gold 
and a snow-white turban covered with jewels, mounted on a 
chestnut horse, and armed with a superb sword and dagger. 
The procession was closed by the Sultan’s four Viziers, 
among whom Ibrahim was conspicuous, and the rest of the 
nobles of the Court with their servants.' Thus did Solyman 
set out on his march. On the way he was joined by troops 
from all quarters, and when he entered Hungary his army 
was estimated at 350,000 men. 

Ferdinand had resolved to try the effect of another 
embassy, which found the Sultan at Belgrade. Rincon, the 
French ambassador, was also there. The Austrian envoys 
were conducted through a lane of 12,000 Janissaries to 
Solyman’s tent, where they found him sitting on a golden 
throne, before the legs or pillars of which were two gorgeous 
swords, in sheaths set with pearls ; also bows and quivers 
richly ornamented. The ambassadors estimated the value of 
what they saw at 1,200,000 ducats. Their errand was of 
course fruitless. The Sultan seemed only anxious to know 
the distance to Ratisbon, where the Diet was then sitting ; 
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and, on being told that it was a month’s journ^ on horse- 
back, he expressed his determination to go. The ambas- 
sadors were detained two months among the Turks, and 
compelled to follow their movements. On the 20th of July 
the Turks crossed the Brave at Esz^k, on twelve bridges of 
boats. The march of Solyman through Hungary resembled 
a progress in his own dominions. The fortresses sent him 
their keys as he approached, and he tried and punished the 
magnates who had deserted Zapolya. The Turkish fleet also 
ascended the Danube as far as Presburg ; at which point, 
Solyman, instead of directing his march towards Vienna, 
turned to the south, and leaving the lake of Neusiedl on his 
right, took the road to Styria. On the 1st of August he 
arrived before the little town of Q-iins. This insignificant 
and ill-fortified place was destined to inflict upon Solyman 
the most humiliating disgrace ever experienced by the over- 
weening pride of Oriental despotism, since the memorable in- 
vasion of Attica by Xerxes. All that pomp and splendour of 
Eastern warfare, all those myriads of Turkish troops, led by 
the Grand Signor in person, were detained more than three 
weeks by a garrison of about 700 men, of which only 30 were 
regular troops, and those cavalry. Under command of 
Nicholas J urissich, who had been one of the Austrian ambas- 
sadors to the Porte, this heroic little band repulsed no fewer 
than eleven assaults, and the Sultan was at length obliged 
to content himself with a capitulation, by which ten Janis- 
saries were allowed to remain an hour in the place in order 
to erect a Turkish standard. This delay, and the defeat by 
Sebastian Schartlin of a body of 15,000 Turkish horse who 
were to enter Austria by the Sommering Pass, proved the 
salvation of the country. The French and Venetian ambas- 
sadors in Solyman’s camp advised him not to venture, with 
an army thus weakened and discouraged, a general engage- 
ment with Charles’s fresh and well organized forces, and the 
diversion caused by Andrea Doria with his fleet in the Morea 
served to support this advice. Doria, after capturing Koron, 
Patras, and the two castles which defend the entrance of the 
Gulf of Lepanto, the Dardanelles of the Morea, had landed 
his troops, and excited the Greeks to revolt. After investing 
Gratz, which was well defended, Solyman reluctantly aban- 
doned an enterprise for which he had made such vast 
preparations, and on the success of which he had so proudly 
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relied. Charles was prevented from pursuing the retreating 
enemy by the lateness of the season, the want of provisions, 
the sickness which began to prevail among his troops, and the 
desire of several of the Princes to return home ; yet, on the 
whole, his first appearance at the head of his armies had been 
attended with considerable glory and success. The subse- 
quent dispersion of the Imperial army much annoyed King 
Ferdinand, who had hoped to recover with it the whole of 
Hungary, Belgrade included : but the German leaders would 
not listen to such a proposal ; it was not in their instructions, 
nor, with the majority of them, would it have been popular. 
For fear of such an event, however, Solyman, at the request 
of John Zapolya, left 60,000 men behind at Eszek.^ In the 
following year (June 22nd, 1533) a peace was concluded at 
Constantinople between Ferdinand’s ambassadors and the 
Porte, by which the former was to retain all that he held in 
Hungary, and make what terms he pleased with Zapolya.® 

After the retreat of the Turks, the Emperor again passed 
into Italy on his way to Spain, and had another interview 
with the Pope, at Bologna, in December, 1532 ; when the 
treaty of 1529 was confirmed and extended, and an alliance 
formed with the Dukes of Milan and Ferrara and the 
Republics of Genoa and Siena, for the maintenance of the 
stouivs quo in Italy. Pope Clement, who was now intriguing 
with Francis, manifested great unwillingness to enter into 
the Emperor’s views. He was particularly offended with 
Charles by his deciding that the House of Este should hold 
Ferrara as a fief of the Apostolic See, and Modena and Reggio 
as fiefs of the Empire. Charles pressed the Pope to summon 
the Council so often demanded, and Clement was obliged, 
though very unwillingly, to issue a fresh proclamation for that 
purpose.® 

TVbi le th e Emperor was confronting the Turks in Germany, 
Henry VIII. and Francis I. had an interview at Boulogne. 
They felt that they should render themselves odious by taking 
open part against Charles at such a juncture, and in the treaty 

^ The principal authorities for this Turkish expedition are Katona, 
t. XX. p. 811 soq. ; Solyman’s Journal , in Hammer, B. hi. Schartlin’s 
Lehensbeschreilmng ; Engel, Gesch. des ungar. EeicheSy B. iv. S. 36 ff. 

* Zinkeisen, B. li. S. 744. 

* Pallavicini, lib. hi. c. 12 ; cf. M. du Bellay, liv. iv. ; Gaillard, 
t. iv. p. 203. 
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wHch they concluded, October 28th, 1632, they even agreed to 
oppose with an army of 80,000 men “ the damned violence of 
the Turk.*' ^ Henry's motive for courting the French King 
at this period was his quarrel with the Pope, and consequently 
with the Emperor also, on the subject of his divorce. When 
Henry, by the advice of Thomas Cranmer, resolved to refer 
this question to the Universities of Europe, he absolved 
Francis from the payment of the 600,000 crowns which he 
had engaged to pay for the Emperor, as the latter's penalty 
for the breacb'of his promise to espouse Mary, and he allowed 
the other debt of 400,000 crowns to be discharged in the 
course of five years. For these considerations Francis em- 
ployed himself in procuring a verdict favourable to the English 
King from those Universities which his influence could reach ; 
using for that purpose sometimes bribes and sometimes 
threats, as in the case of the University of Paris.* During 
the interview between the two Sovereigns, the subject of the 
divorce was much discussed. Henry had brought Anne 
Boleyn, now Marchioness of Pembroke, with him to Calais, 
where he repaid Francis's hospitalities at Boulogne, and 
where the French King danced with that fascinating heretic. 
Henry quoted Scripture and ecclesiastical history to prove 
that his marriage with Catharine was invalid ; and he en- 
deavoured to inspire Francis with all that hatred of the Pope 
which had so recently taken possession of his own bosom. 
The French King was at once surprised and amused at this, 
to him, incomprehensible display of so much passion com- 
bined with BO profound a submission to Church authority; 
and he advised Henry to marry Anne at once, without further 
ceremony. He himself, indeed, though negotiating with 
Clement for political ends, was half inclined to throw off the 
Papal yoke. He was grievously sensible of his own poverty ; 
he looked with an envious eye on the riches of the Ghtllican 
Church ; and he observed that the Kings of Denmark and 
Sweden had acquired great accession of power by the jpeaceful 
reformation accomplished in their dominions. But his views 
were still directed towards Italy, where the help of the Pope 

^ Du Bellay, liv. iv. p. 128 sqq. ; Gaillard, t. iv. p. 187 ; Le Grand, 
t. i. p. 232 sq. 

* Sleidan, lib. ix. p. 220, ed. 1620. The opinions of some of the 
French and Italian Universities will be found in Rymer, t. xiv, 

391 sq. 
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was necessary to his schemes. Henry, who had no such 
projects, weary at length of so many years of fruitless 
pleading, resolved to take the advice of Prancis ; and he 
privately celebrated a marriage with Anne Boleyn, January 
25th, 1533. Soon after, Cranmer, now Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, having pronounced a sentence of divorce against 
Catharine, Anne was solemnly and publicly crowned, June 1st, 
1533.^ The Pope, at the instance of the Emperor, had issued 
a bull prohibiting the marriage, December 23rd, 1532 ; but it 
seems not to have been published till the following February. 

In the course of the same year, Francis drew still closer 
his relations with the Pope. Ever since June, 1631, nego- 
tiations had been carrying on for a marriage between the 
French King’s second son, Henry Duke of Orleans, and 
Catharine de’ Medici, whose birth we have already recorded 
(chap, xii.) ; but they were not brought to a conclusion till 
the time of the Emperor’s second sojourn at Bologna, when 
Clement, irritated by Charles’s conduct towards him, and 
especially by his pressing the demand for a Council, agreed 
to meet the French King at Marseilles in the following 
autumn, and there to arrange the nuptials.* Francis had 
demanded that a principality should be erected for his son, 
to consist of Pisa, Leghorn, Eeggio, Eubiera, Modena, Parma, 
and Piacenza ; also Urbino, and even Milan and Genoa ; and 
that the Pope should help in reconquering these places. 
Clement was willing to satisfy these demands when an oppor- 
tunity offered ; only he would not speak out about Milan and 
Genoa. The arrangements were of course kept as secret as 
possible. The interview took place at Marseilles, towards the 
end of October, 1533, and lasted three weeks. The Pope him- 
self performed the wedding ceremony, October 27th, and be- 
stowed his benediction on the youthful pair. Henry Duke of 
Orleans, who, by the death of his elder brother, subsequently 
became Dauphin, and then King of Prance, was at this time 
nearly fifteen years of age ; Catharine de’ Medici was a little 
older, and is described as short, thin, and plain, with the 
large eyes peculiar to her family.* Francis ceded all his 
claims in Italy to his son. Charles V., who could at first 

^ Raynaldus, t. xiii. p. 264. 

^ Let^es du Roi Francois /. in Camnsat, Mdanges Hist p. 173 
Relazione di Soriano, ap. Ranke, Popes, vol. i. p. 90. 

* Ibid. vol. iii. App. p. 101. 
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scarcely believe that Francis seriously contemplated debasing 
the royal blood of Prance by mixing it with that of the 
Medici, so recently mere private citizens of Florence, took no 
steps to prevent the marriage. 

Quarrel of llie news of Henry VIII.’s marriage had reached Rome 

^enryviii. months before this meeting (May 12th), whither it had 

^ment been transmitted in all haste by the widowed Queen Mary, 
Governess of the Netherlands, to the Cardinals of the Im- 
perial faction. Only a few years before Clement had himself 
advised Henry to such a step ; but he was not then, as now, 
under the immediate influence of the Emperor : besides which 
he had committed himself by the inhibitory brief. Henry 
was immediately cited to appear at Rome either in person^^or 
by proxy. It might be anticipated that, when the news of 
the divorce pronounced by Cranmer should arrive in Rome, 
the last and most terrible sentence of the Church would be 
fulminated. Henry resolved therefore to blunt the edge of 
the Papal weapons by anticipating them, and, on the 29th of 
June, he made a formal appeal, before the Archbishop of 
York, from the expected sentence of the Pope to the next 
General Council.^ 

The news of the divorce produced a violent scene between 
the Pope and the English ambassadors at Rome. One of 
them, Bonner, the future notorious Bishop of London, who 
could ill control his tongue, made use of such intemperate 
language, that Clement threatened to boil him in a cauldron 
of lead. Henry, however, exhorted him to be firm, and to 
dispute the matter point by point,^ and on further deliberation, 
the Pope thought it prudent to reserve for a while the last 
blow. By a brief published July 12th, Cranmer’s sentence of 
divorce was declared null and void ; but though the King by 
his disobedience had incurred the penalty of excommunication, 
the fulmination of it was deferred till the end of September, 
to allow him the opportunity of resuming his former position. 
Henry at this time endeavoured to establish friendly relations 
with the Elector of Saxony and the German Lutherans ; and 
with that view despatched Vaughan as ambassador to the 
Court of John Frederick at Weimar; who, however, met 

^ The substance of this appeal is ^ven by Fronde, Hist of England, 
vol. ii. p. 123 sqq. The onginal is in Rymer, t, xiv. p. 476. 

* Henry VIII. to Bonner, State Papers, vol. vii, p. 485, 
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with so cool % reception, that he soon took his departnre.^ 

The German tntherans tsrere now at least temporarily recon- 
ciled with the Emperor, and were not disposed to give him 
any new cause of offence. 

The Duke of Norfolk, Henry's ambassador to Francis, if he 
failed to persuade that King to abandon his intended inter- 
view with Clement, was ordered to return home instead of 
proceeding to Marseilles, that he might not be compelled to 
be present with the Pope, his master's enemjr,? Bonner, 
however, followed the Pope from Rome, and arrived at Mar- 
seilles, on the 7th of November, with Henry’s appeal. He has 
left a graphic description of the Pope's anger on receiving it, 
in a letter to the King,^ dated November 13th. Francis 
appears to have made strong representations to the Pope in 
Henry's favour. Before the meeting broke up, Clement went 
so far as to say that if the King of England would, only as 
a mere matter of form, acknowledge the Papal jurisdiction, 
he would pronounce sentence in his favour, as he believed his 
cause to be just ; he even waived the citation to Rome, and 
offered to appoint a court to sit at Cambray ; but Henry, who, 
not without reason, suspected that the Pope might still 
deceive him, rejected the offer ; and subsequentJy, in a letter 
to Francis I., he very forcibly pointed out how much the 
Pope had committed himself by acknowledging the goodness 
of his cause, yet refusing to do him justice without extorting 
conditions.* Such a proposition on the part of Clement 
shows, however, how much he trusted that his connection with 
Francis would render him independent of the Emperor. 

These events were followed by that memorable session of England 
the English Parliament, early in 1534, which abrogated the the^^Papa? 
Papal jurisdiction in England. The law was mitigated in yoke, 
favour of suspected heretics. The act abolishing annates, 
which had been begun, but left unratified, now received the 
royal assent ; a proceeding which also involved a reform in 
the appointment of bishops ; for as no annates were to be sent 


* Vaughan to Henry VIII., State Papers, vol. vii. p. 503. Vaughan 
to Cromwell, ibid. p. 509. 

* State Papers, vol. vii. p. 493 sqq. 

® In Burnet, vol. iii. pt. iL Records, No. 23. 

* Henry's Letter to the French King, in Foxe, Acts omd Monum. 
vol. v. p. 110. 
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to Borne, so no paBium and bnll of confirmation were to be 
expected thenoe. The Crown had already usurped from the 
chapters the appointment of bishops, and the Pope's share in 
the transaction nad also become a mere shadow. The conge 
d*elire was now restored to the chapters, but it was accom- 
panied with a nomination by the Crown, to be made absolute 
within twelve days, under pain of incurring a praemunire. 
Thus the chapters regained a merely nominal freedom, while 
the appointment of the Crown was left wholly uncontrolled. 
Peter's pence and other payments to the Pope were abolished ; 
and unless the Pope did the King justice within three months, 
his jurisdiction in England was to cease altogether. The 
session was wound up by the Act of Succession, by which 
the Bang's marriage with Catharine was declared invalid, 
Cranmer's sentence of divorce confirmed, the marriage with 
Anne Boleyn pronounced lawful, and the issue of it appointed 
to succeed to the Crown. 

Scarcely was the session ended when the news arrived in 
England (April 7th), that the Pope had pronounced judgment 
against the King. Through the mediation of the Bishop of 
Paris, Clement had been induced to defer his sentence to the 
23rd of March, and Henry, meanwhile, appears to have 
agreed to the terms proposed ; but his courier having been 
accidentally delayed on the road, Clement, at the instigation 
of the Spanish Cardinals, who, since the treaty of Barcelona, 
possessed supreme influence in the Eoman Curia, declared 
the King's first marriage valid, and himself excommunicate 
if he refused to obey this judgment. In pursuance of this 
sentence, the Emperor was to invade England within four 
months, and depose the King. Large bodies of troops were 
actually assembled in the Netherlands ; Francis offered Henry 
his assistance, and that summer the Channel was guarded by 
a French fleet.^ The die was now irrevocably cast. The 
Papal authority in England was abolished by Convocation on 
the same day that the news of the Pope's decision arrived. 
On the 26th of June a royal proclamation was issued against 
the Pope's supremacy ; and in the next session of Parliament, 
in November, 1534, it was abrogated by an act which substi- 
tuted that of the King in its stead. 

Before this last formal blow to the Papal authority, Clement 

^ Froude, vol. ii. p. 219. 
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had expired. He died towards the end of September — the 
exact day is uncertain. He was naturally graye, diligent in 
business, and full of ambition ; but false and insincere. 
Although his capacity was large, his judgment was often per- 
verted by timidity, to which also his apparent insincerity 
must often be ascribed. He was an excellent adviser in a 
subordinate situation ; but paralyzed by irresolution when 
the responsibility of decision fell upon himself. During his 
pontificate, Eome experienced one of the most serious dis- 
asters it had ever sustained. Clement had seen his capital 
in the hands of the enemy, and himself a prisoner ; he had 
beheld the establishment of the Eeformation in many parts of 
Germany and Switzerland, and the separation of England 
from the Eoman See. 

In choosing Clement’s successor a severe struggle ensued 
between the French and Imperial parties, which ended in the 
election of Alessandro Farnese, a man devoted to neither 
(October 12th, 1534). He assumed the title of Paul III. 
Farnese was a Eoman by birth, of good abilities and educa- 
tion. He had studied under Pomponio Leto at Eome, and at 
Florence in the gardens of Lorenzo de’ Medici ; yet he was 
not free from the superstition of astrology, so prevalent in 
that age. He was of an easy, liberal temper, fond of mag- 
nificence, and very popular at Eome ; yet, after all, perhaps 
his chief recommendations to the Conclave were, his age of 
sixty-seven, and the many rich benefices which his elevation 
wordd cause to be distributed among the Cardinals. Like so 
many of his predecessors, he was addicted to nepotism. It 
was he who founded the Farnese palace. 

On the question of the divorce Cardinal Farnese had always 
been on Henry’s side, and even after the passing of the final 
sentence, had advised its reconsideration. After he had 
ascended the Papal throne, overtures for a reconciliation were 
made to Henry, both through the French King and indirectly 
from the Pope himself. But Henry was resolved not to be 
again deceived, and rejected all these offers.^ Paul III. there- 
fore issued, early in November, 1535, a bull of excommuni- 
cation against the King, in which Henry was deprived of 
the throne, his marriage to Anne Boleyn declared invalid, his 
subjects were released from their obedience, and exhorted to 

^ Froude, vol. ii. p. 339. 
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take tip anus against him, all his treaties with foreign 
Princes and Powers were pronounced null and void, and the 
nations of Europe were called upon to make war upon him 
till he should be reduced to obedience to the Holy See.' 

The death of Clement sadly interfered with Francises de- 
signs upon Italy. These had taken a more definite form ever 
since the death of his mother, Louise, when he found himself 
the heir of a larger sum of money than he had ever before pos- 
sessed ; and from that time he began his preparations. One 
of the most important of them was the placing of the French 
army upon a new and more effective footing, especially by the 
raising of seven legions of French infantry, each of 6,000 men 
(1534) ; a force for which France had relied hitherto upon 
foreigners.^ But the jealousy of the nobility prevented this 
plan from being carried out to its full extent. 

Francis, however, made his first attacks on the Emperor in 
Germany. After his treaty with the Pope at Marseilles, he 
had despatched M. de Langey into that country to form an in- 
timate alliance with the Princes who were dissatisfied with 
King Ferdinand’s election, and, in particular, to support the 
restoration of the Duke of Wiirtemberg, whose expulsion, and 
the usurpation of his dominions by the House of Austria, we 
have already recorded. In January, 1534, Francis himself 
had an interview with the Landgrave Philip of Hesse, the 
chief supporter of Ulrich, at Bar-le-Duc, when he agreed to 
advance 125,000 dollars for the affair of Wiirtemberg, but 
under pretence of purchasing Mompelgard, in order that he 
might not openly violate the peace of Cambray. He had pre- 
viously paid down 100,000 crowns to the Dukes of Bavaria, 
in pursuance of the former treaty respecting the election of the 
King of the Romans ; and he engaged to pay a third of the 
expenses of any war that might arise. 

Besides the death of Clement, another reason which induced 
the French King to postpone awhile his meditated invasion of 
Italy, was the expedition preparing by the Emperor against 
the corsairs of Barbary ; for he felt that to attack Charles at 
a juncture when he was performing a service beneficial to all 
Christendom would draw upon himself the execration of Europe. 
For many years the coasts of Spain and Italy had been infested 
by Mahometan pirates, whom the Knights of St. John were 


^ Raynaldus, t. xiii. p. 370 sqq. 

* Sismondi, Hist des Frcmgais, t. xi. 427 sq. 
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quite unable to keep in check. The danger and inconvenience 
had much increased since Hayraddin, or Chaireddin, sumamed 
Barbarossa, the son of a Lesbian potter, had by his talents and 
bravery become commander of a considerable fleet, and bad 
succeeded to the Kingdom of Algiers on the death of his elder 
brother Home, by whom it had been seized. To Barbarossa 
resorted, as their proper leader, the renegades and freebooters 
of Southern Europe, and especially the oppressed Moriscoes of 
Spain. Barbarossa had not even spared the coast of Provence, 
and, in 1533, Francis had concluded with him a separate truce. 
His subsequent appointment as the Sultan’s admiral brought 
him into friendly relations with Francis, who contemplated 
making use of his fleet in order to recover Genoa, engaging in 
return to second the enterprises of the Turks. Nay, the French 
King even sent an ambassador to Solyman, pressing him to 
terminate his Asiatic wars, and act in person against the Em- 
peror.’ His defensive alliance with Solyman may perhaps be 
in some degree excused on the plea of its necessity against the 
overwhelming power of the House of Austria ; but this offen- 
sive league, a shameless aiding and abetting of those unspeak- 
able atrocities which called down the execration of Europe, has 
no such justification. On the coasts of Italy and Spain, and 
for some miles inland, no father of a family could go to rest 
in the confident security of finding his wife and children in the 
morning. In 1534, Barbarossa had infested the coasts of 
Naples and Sicily with its flying squadrons, inflicting a good 
deal of damage ; then, after plundering the coasts of Sar^nia, 
he passed over to Tunis, and on pretence of punishing Muley 
Hassan for his tyranny, took possession of his Kingdom.* 
This increase of Barbarossa’ s power made him still more 
dreaded. The Spaniards, in particular, were loud in their com- 
plaints, and Charles, who had been resident in Spain since 1533, 
was obliged to dismiss for awhile the politics of Europe, and 
to direct in person all his forces against Africa, in an expedi- 
tion which assumed the appearance of a crusade. Before he 
embarked at Barcelona, the Emperor visited the shrine of Our 
Lady of Montserrat, walking in procession with uncovered 
head; while the admiral’s ship displayed for its ensign a 
crucifix with Mary and John standing by. 

^ Nigociations, etc. t. i. p. 253 sqq. 

^ Hadschi Chalifeh, Maritime Wars, p. 49 ; cf. Michelet, 
p. 436 sq. , 
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The only aid which Charles received was from Portugal ; 
not, indeed, from King John, but from his brother Louis, who 
furnished twenty-five ships, and 2,000 men fully equipp^, be- 
sides sixty transports. Francis was applied to for aid, but 
declined to take any part in the enterprise, although there were 
many French prisoners languishing in Tunis. The army which 
assembled at Cagliari, under command of the Emperor in per- 
son, consisted of 25,000 foot and 2,000 horse, composed of 
Germans, Italians, Spaniards, and Portuguese. The expedi- 
tion sailed in June, 1535, and on the 16th arrived at Porto 
Farina, near the ancient Utica. The Goletta, the fortress which 
protects Tunis, was easily taken by storm. On the 20th Hay- 
raddin Barbarossa was defeated in a pitched battle, and put to 
flight, and five days afterwards, with the help of the Christian 
slaves, Tunis was captured. In these operations Charles dis- 
played not only personal courage, but also the qualities of a 
good general. Muley Hassan was restored to his dominions 
under a treaty by which he engaged to put down piracy, to 
leave all Christians unmolested, to allow them the free use of 
their worship, and to pay a yearly tribute of 12,000 ducats.' 

Having achieved this brilliant conquest, the Emperor re-em- 
barked, August 17th, and landed at Palermo on the 4th of 
September. Thence he proceeded to Naples, where he spent 
several months, and celebrated the carnival with fetes and 
tournaments, in which he himself combated in a Moorish dress. 
It was during his stay at Naples that Charles confirmed the 
marriage of his illegitimate daughter, Margaret, with Ales- 
sandro de’ Medici. Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, who, after 
the death of Clement VII., had become the head of that family, 
had, at the instance of some leading Florentines, preferred a 
long list of complaints against his kinsman Duke Alessandro 
to the Emperor, who was then at Tunis. Charles promised to 
inquire into the charges on his return ; but meanwhile Ales- 
sandro bribed the Cardinal^ s cup-bearer to poison him (August 
10th, 1535). Notwithstanding his death, the charges were 
pursued ; Alessandro was cited to Naples ; yet, though con- 
demned by a tribunal, he was suffered to retain his power, and 
in June, 1536, celebrated with royal pomp his marriage with 
Margaret. The Florentines offered Charles large sums of 
money to annul the treaty which he had entered into with Pope 


' Dumont, C(yrps Diplom, t. iv. pt. ii. p. 128. 
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Clement, md to restore the Bepublio ; but though he rejected 
their proposals he seems to have put some check to the tyranny 
of Alessandro.^ 

After the Emperor^s return from Tunis, Francis resolved to 
invade Italy, for which what he called the murder of his am- 
bassador Maraviglia, or Merveilles, served as a pretext. This 
man, without any publicly accredited post, had been employed 
by Francis as a sort of spy at the Court of the Duke of Milan, 
and Charles had required Francesco Maria Sforza to dismiss 
him ; but an opportunity arose to put him out of the way in a 
more effectual manner. Some of Maraviglia's people had killed 
Count Castiglione in a street brawP (July, 1533) ; and Mara- 
viglia was consequently arrested, and, after summary process, 
put to death. This act was a pledge of reconciliation between 
Charles and Sforza, and the latter now received the Emperor's 
niece in marriage, as previously arranged by treaty. Francis, 
on the other hand, chose to regard the execution of Maraviglia 
as a breach of the law of nations, and demanded satisfaction 
both from the Duke and the Emperor. Sforza had no doubt 
acted with precipitation and injustice ; but Francis had post- 
poned his demand of redress till the Emperor's return ; re- 
fusing, in the mean time, the most humble apologies on the 
Duke's part, and the most liberal offers of reparation. The 
death of Sforza, October 24th, 1535, put matters on a new foot- 
ing. He was the last of the ducal branch of his house, and 
left the Emperor his heir, who took possession of Milan as an 
Imperial fief, and appointed Antonio de Leyva to the govern- 
ment of it. The French King now shifted his ground. He 
pretended that, by the treaty of Cambray, he h^ renounced 
his claims to the Milanese only in favour of Francesco Maria 
Sforza ; that they were consequently revived by the death of 
that Prince without issue ; and on this pretence, he demanded 
investiture from the Emperor. Instead, however, of following 
up ^is demand by striking a vigorous blow, he suffered the 
Eorfperor to amuse him some months with fruitless negotiations. 
Charles held out the hope that he would confer the Milanese 
on the French King’s third son, the Duke of AngouMme, 

' Varchi, Staria Fiorent. lib. xiv. ; Jovius, lib. xxxiv. 

* According to another version, Castiglione had been commissioned 
to make away with Maraviglia, and was killed while breaking into his 
house. Schlosser, B. xii. S. 199. Cf. Gaillard, t. iv. p. 247 sqq. 
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except in case that the latter should succeed to the Crown of 
Prance ; whilst Francis wished to procure it fo|r his second son, 
the husband of Catharine de* Medici, on the condition that he 
himself should first hold it during pleasure. 

Francis Meanwhile, however, Francis, unwilling that his large forces 

Sav^!* should remain unemployed, resolved to seize Savoy. It is said 
that Clement VII. first suggested this idea to him during the 
interview at Marseilles, pointing out that all his former Italian 
expeditions had failed for want of a proper base of operations. 
Such a step was now all the more necessary to his contemplated 
invasion of Italy, as Duke Charles III. of Savoy, although 
uncle of Francis, belonged to the Emperor^s party, and was 
indeed his brother-in-law, having married Beatrix of Portugal, 
sister of the Empress. The French King had at hand several 
pretexts for hostilities. He complained that the Duke had 
mediated an alliance between the Emperor and the Swiss ; 
that he had refused to lend the Castle of Nice for the interview 
betw^n himself and the Pope ; that he had sent the Prince 
of Piedmont to be educated at Madrid; that he had lent 
Bourbon jewels, which the latter pawned to raise troops ; with 
other charges of the like kind. More particularly was he 
offended that the Duke, or rather his consort Beatrix, had ac- 
cepted the County of Asti, which Francis had been compelled 
to renounce by the peace of Cambray ; a proceeding which he re- 
garded almost as a personal affront. Besides alleging these griev- 
ances, Francis set up a claim to part of his uncle’s dominions. 
Louise, his mother, was the second child of Duke Philip 11., 
and by his first wife ; his uncle, Duke Charles, was the third 
child, but second son, and by a second wife. Charles, however, 
had now been thirty years in possession, having succeeded to 
the Duchy on the death of his brother Philibert, in 1504; 
Louise and her husband, Charles, Count of Angouleme, had 
renounced all pretension to Savoy at the time of their marriage; 
although, without such renunciation, the claim of the male 
heir was preferable, the succession being regulated as in France 
by Salic law. Francis pretended indeed that this law had been 
abrogated on the marriage of his grandmother, Margaret of 
Bourbon, with Philip of Savoy ; but he could never produce 
the deed of abrogation. Nevertheless he sent Poyet, Presi- 
dent of the Parliament of Paris, to make the following demands 
on his uncle : a payment of 180,000 crowns, the dowry of his 
grandmother ; Bresse, the ancient appanage of his grandfather 
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Philip, together with its revenues for the last forty years ; 
Asti and Vercejli, as possessions of the House of Orleans ; the 
County of Nice, the Lordship of Faucigni, and several domains 
in the Marquisate of Saluzzo, as old fiefs of Dauphin^ and Pro- 
vence ; nay, even Turin itself and great part of Piedmont, as 
having formerly belonged to Charles of Anjou, brother of St. 
Louis ! Duke Charles offered to refer his nephew^s claims to 
arbitration ; but Francis interpreted this offer as a refusal, 
and declared war against him/ 

Covert hostilities had already taken place between France 
and Savoy. It had been the object of Duke Charles’s reign to 
get possession of Geneva, the feudal sovereignty of which had 
been ceded to the House of Savoy at the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century by Odo de Yillars, Count of Geneva ; but the 
Genevese had, as we have seen, protected themselves from the 
attempts of the Duke by an alliance with Freiburg and Bern. 
Farel, the precursor of Calvin, having, however, abolished 
Popery at Geneva in 1535, Freiburg abandoned the alliance, 
and the Duke renewed his attempts upon the liberties of the 
city. Francis had despatched two small expeditions to the aid 
of the Genevese for the purpose of annoying his uncle ; but 
both had been defeated by the vigilance of the Duke’s officers, 
and these checks had increased the ill-humour of the French 
King. In February, 1536, the admiral Chabot de Brion, 
Francis’s lieutenant-general, marched against Duke Charles at 
the head of a French army. Bresse and Savoy were soon over- 
run ; the Duke abandoned Turin on Brion’ s approach, and 
took refuge at Vercelli, and all the country as far as the Dora 
Grossa was speedily subdued. The admiral even crossed that 
river, and was preparing to attack Vercelli, when the Cardinal 
of Lorraine, who had arrived at the French camp, April 18th, 
forbade him to do so, on the ground that as Vercelli properly 
belonged to the Duchy of Milan, an attack upon it would be a 
virtual declaration of war against the Emperor. 

Charles, meanwhile, had proceeded from Naples to Borne, 
which he entered on April 5th, and there learned the progress 
of the French arms in Savoy. On the 17th of the same month 
he gave an audience to the French ambassadors in presence of 
the Pope and assembled Cardinals, when he recapitulated in a 

^ Guichenon, Hist de Savoie, t. ii. p. 211 ; Gaillard, t. iv. Dissert 
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long speech all his former grounds of complaint against 
Francis ; and he concluded by making three proposals ; that 
the French King should accept Milan for his third son, the 
Duke of AngonJeme, and evacuate Savoy ; or that Francis 
should meet him in a duel, to be fought in their shirts with 
sword and dagger, the vanquished to renounce all pretensions 
either to Burgundy or Milan, as the case might be, and to 
midertake the extirpation of heresy and the overthrow of the 
Turks ; or thirdly, to decide their differences by war. 

During these negotiations Charles had collected an army 
of 50,000 or 60,000 men in Lombardy, with 100 guns, besides 
another in the Netherlands for the invasion of Picardy, while 
some bodies of troops on the northern frontier of Spain 
threatened Languedoc. By the aid of the Marquis of Saluzzo, 
who went over to the Imperialists, Fossano was taken, and 
Charles now called a council of war to deliberate concerning 
the invasion of France itself. The Marquis del Cuasto and 
Don Ferrante Gonzaga strongly dissuaded him from the 
enterprise ; Antonio de Leyva as strongly urged it.’ The 
Emperor referred the question to the decision of the army, 
who, with a unanimous shout of approval, declared for the in- 
vasion. The Var was crossed July 25th, the anniversary of 
Charleses victory at Tunis. Francis had neglected the defence 
of his frontier, and as the danger approached, resorted, by the 
advice of Montmorenci, to a barbarous method of defence. 
The whole district between the sea and the Durance, the Alps, 
and the Ehone, was laid waste ; the mills were destroyed ; the 
crops burnt ; the wells poisoned ; the towns, even Aix itself, 
the capital, dismantled and abandoned. Three places only, 
Arles, Tarascon, and Marseilles, were to be defended against 
the enemy. Such was the misery which the reckless ambition 
of Francis had drawn down upon one of his finest provinces. 
On the other hand Charles might have been warned by the 
fate of Bourbon how difficult an enterprise he had undertaken, 
though he could hardly have anticipated the desperate 
measures adopted by the French. The death of the Dauphin 
Francis at this juncture (August 10th) seemed to open a pros- 
pect of accommodation. Charles intimated that, if the French 
King would demand Milan for the Duke of AngouEme, peace 
might still be made. Francis, however, was not content with such 


' P. Jovius, lib. XXXV. 
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an arrangement, nor was lie disposed to give up his conquests 
in Piedmont A projected attempt upon Arles by the Im- 
perialists was abandoned ; the Pope’s town of Avignon, which 
was inclined to the Emperor, had been seized by Montmorenci, 
who took up his head-quarters there, whilst Francis himself 
was at Valence, higher up the Rhone. The march of the Im- 
perialists was therefore directed on Marseilles, to which siege 
was laid August 25th. Want of provisions, however, and an 
epidemic among his troops, soon obliged Charles to raise it, Disastrous 
and on the 10th of September he began a disastrous retreat, 
leaving behind him a considerable quantity of guns and periallsts. 
baggage. Fortunately for the Imperialists they were not pur- 
sued by Montmorenci, or hardly one could have escaped ; their 
loss, as it was, is said to have been 30,000 men. Antonio de 
Leyva perished in this retreat ; a man in whom the qualities of 
a great general were blotted by avarice, cruelty, and super- 
stition. Garcilaso de la Vega, one of the best pastoral poets 
of Spain, also fell. He was fired upon by some peasants 
posted in a tower in the village of Muy, who, from his brilliant 
equipage, mistook him for the Emperor. Charles arrived at 
Genoa towards the end of November, fatigued and dispirited, 
and immediately sailed for Spain. The Imperialists were also 
repulsed on the northern frontier of France. Nassau had 
penetrated as far as P^ronne, the siege of which he was forced 
to abandon, September 11th. The French still had possession 
of Piedmont ; Turin had not even been attacked. 

The Dauphin’s death occasioned in Francis the impression, Death of 
heightened probably by the actual presence of Charles in Bauphin. 
French territory, that his son had been poisoned. The 
Dauphin’s cup-bearer, Montecuculi, was arrested, subjected 
to torture, and was condemned to be quartered alive. The 
only colourable evidence against the accused was that a MS. 
treatise on poisons had been found in his possession. It is 
difficult to imagine that Francis could seriously have believed 
in the Emperor’s guilt, and, indeed, at a later period, he ap- 

g iars to have dismissed the thought. The circumstances of the 
auphin’s death suffice to account for it from natural causes— 
he had drunk a glass of iced water when heated by a game at 
tennis. 



CHAPTER XV 

ENEMIES OP CHARLES V. 

The Ana- A BOUT this time Germany was the scene of one of the 
most extraordinary triumphs ever achieved by fanatic- 
ism, Since the execution of Thomas Miinzer, the Ana- 
baptists. to avoid the persecution to which they were exposed 
in Thuringia, had taken refuge in East Friesland, Westphalia, 
and the Netherlands, where they made many converts. Early 
in 1634, Jan Matthys, or Mathiasen, a baker of Leyden, who 
had imbibed the Anabaptist tenets, and laid claim to super- 
natural powers, accompanied by his disciple, Jan Bockolt, 
repaired to Munster, the chief city of Westphalia, where they 
were hospitably entertained by Bernhard Xnipperdolling, one 
of the leading citizens. The striking dress, the enthusiastic 
bearing of the two Hollanders, made a great impression, 
especially on nuns, among whom they found their first con- 
verts ; married women next began to slip into the meetings, 
bringing their jewels and trinkets as offerings to the prophet 
and pledges of their devotion. The epidemic soon became 
irresistible. Matthys, who was thought to possess a super- 
natural potion with which he charmed all those whom he 
baptized, gradually acquired so much power that he could set 
the town council at defiance ; and on the 8th of February a 
struggle for mastery took place. The Anabaptists, mostly 
strangers, were arrayed in the market-place ; the magistrates 
and unconverted citizens seized the streets leading to it and 
the town gates ; a pitched battle seemed inevitable, when, at 
the last hour, a capitulation was entered into, by which it was 
arranged that each party should enjoy its own creed, but pay 
obedience to the civil magistrate. After such a trial of their 
strength the Anabaptist sect naturally went on increasing. 
New followers streamed to Munster from all parts : wives 
without their husbands, husbands without their wives ; some- 
times whole families together. The fanaticism was increased 
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by the conversion of one Eottman» a clergyman, who promised 
those who joined the sect that they should obtain tenfold 
what they abandoned. At the ensuing election of magistrates, 
all offices were filled by enlightened brothers, mostly mechanics, 
and Knipperdolling was chosen burgomaster. On the 27th 
of February an armed assembly met in the council house for 
prayer, when suddenly Matthys, the prophet, exclaimed that 
all unbelievers must be driven from the city. On that bitter 
winter’s day, all who would not deny their baptism, young 
and old, men, women, and children, were driven through the 
gates, where the last penny was taken from them ; and the 
Anabaptists having now sole possession of the city, established 
their spiritual Republic. The rights of property were abol- 
ished, and everything was put together into one common stock, 
concealment being punished with death. 

The proceedings had naturally excited alarm among the 
neighbouring Princes ; and in April, the Bishop of Munster 
invested his capital with an army raised among his own sub- 
jects, as well as in the Duchy of Cleves and the Electorate of 
Cologne. The siege, however, made but little progress. The 
garrison was animated with all the fury of enthusiasm j the 
very children had been taught to shoot with the bow, in which 
they had acquired great dexterity . Matthys, who was no sham 
enthusiast, having made a sally at the head of a few ill-armed 
followers, in the full confidence of driving the enemy before 
him, like one of the heroes of Israel, was slain with all his fol- 
lowers, and the prophet’s mantle now fell to his disciple, Jan 
Bockolt, the son of a headborough at the Hague, who, after 
wandering about the world, had settled down as a tailor at 
Leyden, where he afterwards opened a wine and beer shop. 
Bockolt, or John of Leyden, who was of a goodly person, well 
spoken, fiery, and enthusiastic, began his administration by 
appointing a council of twelve elders, six of whom sat alter- 
nately in tribunal every morning and afternoon, and whatso- 
ever they ordered was done. John of Leyden introduced 
plurality of wives, though not without a struggle, many 
among the Anabaptists themselves viewing such a custom with 
a natural repugnance ; some even opposed it with arms, but 
being driven into the town hall, were forced to surrender, and 
cruelly put to death. John was now chosen King, and reigned 
despotically. Thrice a week he sat on his throne in the 
market-place, and held his tribunal ; while Knipperdolling, 
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who had been appointed executioner, stood a step lower, 
bearing the sword of justice, The Bishop of Munster’s army 
was at length reinforced by some Imperial troops ; the city 
was completely invested, and began to suffer all the extremities 
of hunger, when, on the night of June 24th, 1535, with help 
of some within, it was taken by storm. Eottman, and many 
others perished in the conflict. Bockolt, Knipperdolling, and 
an associate named Krechting, were taken alive and put to 
death, after the most dreadful tortures. Their skeletons were 
then placed in three iron cages, affixed to the tower of St. 
Lambert’s church,^ where the three cages remain to this day. 
of These excesses were detested alike by the moderate of all 
wStem- persuasions. Towards the end of 1535 the Protestants re- 

t>erg. newed and extended the League of Smalkald, which now re- 

ceived several accessions, and especially that of Ulrich, Duke 
of Wiirtemberg, whose restoration had been effected by the 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse with the help of French gold ; but 
not till after the dissolution of the Suabian League, in De- 
cember, 1533, which had frustrated several attempts for that 
purpose. Philip of Hesse had raised an arj^ of 25,000 men, 
with the money supplied by the French King, and totally 
defeated King Ferdinand at the battle of Lauffen, near Heil- 
bronn. May 13th. The rest of Wiirtemberg was soon reduced, 
and Ulrich reinstated in his Duchy. Ulrich’s son Christopher 
had been kept a close prisoner by Ferdinand, the usurper of 
the Duchy, under pretence of educating him. In the autumn 
of 1532 Charles h^ resolved to carry him into Spain ; but on 
the way through Tyrol he contrived to escape, and, after many 
dangers, got safely into Bavaria, where he was protected by the 
Dukes, his maternal uncles. 

The affairs of Wiirtemberg were settled by the peace of 
Oadan,* June 27th, 1534. Ferdinand waived his claim to the 
Duchy, though with the salvo that it should be regarded as an 
arrifere fief of the Empire, dependent on the House of Austria. 
On the other hand, the confederates of Smalkald, who were 
parties to this treaty, consented to recognize Ferdinand as 
King of the Romans, stipulating, however, that for the future 

' Respecting the Anabaptists of Munster, see Hermann von Kersen- 
brodi, Narratio dc Ohsidione Monasteriensi, in Mencke, Scripp, t. iii 
No. 2^1 Jochmus, Gesch, der Kirchen-Ref. zu Munster (Miinster. 
1826). 

* A town in Bohemia. The treaty is in Dumont, t. iv. pt iL p. 119. 
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none should be elected to that dignity without the unanimous 
concurrence of the Electors. But this transaction owes its 
chief importance to its effect upon the state of religion in 
Germany. It was agreed that the Imperial Chamber should 
no longer exercise any jurisdiction in ecclesiastical matters, and 
that all previous decrees in contravention of this principle 
should be quashed. Wiirtemberg was immediately reformed, 
and thus this revolution must be regarded as forming an 
epoch in the rise of German Protestantism. The Eeformation 
was soon afterwards established in Holstein, Pomerania, the 
Mark of Brandenburg, and other places. Besides Wiirtem- 
berg, the King of Denmark (as Duke of Holstein), Dukes 
Bamim and Philip of Pomerania, George and Joachim of 
Anhalt, and the towns of Augsburg, Frankfurt, Kempten, 
Hanover, Hamburg, and Minden, acceded to the League of 
Smalkald at its renewal in 1535. The King of France also 
joined it, and the King of England declared himself its pro- 
tector. The League was renewed for a term of ten years, and 
the direction of its affairs was divided half-yearly between the 
Saxon Elector and the Landgrave of Hesse, with the title of 
Captains-General. At the same time John Frederick of 
Saxony caused a new Protestant Confession to be drawn up 
by Luther and other divines, under the name of the Articles 
OP Smalkald, which were essentially the same as those of the 
Augsburg Confession, but much more strongly worded, be- 
traying the hand of Luther instead of that of Melanchthon. 
The Pope was branded as the anti-Christ, and represented as 
under the dominion of avarice, pride, lust, and other evil 
passions.^ 

Whilst Francis was favouring the Protestants of Germany, 
in order to damage the Emperor, he was cruelly persecuting 
those in his own dominions ; though it must be admitted that 
he had received great provocation from the intemperate zeal 
of some of the new converts, which was condemned even by 
the more moderate of their own party.* Placards containing 
gross and violent attacks upon the Mass and other matters 
of the Eoman Catholic faith, which F^ret, a servant of the 
King’s apothecary, had caused to be printed at Neufchatel, 
were posted up in the Paris streets, some even on the Louvre 
— ^nay, on the very door of the King’s apartments at Blois. 

' Luther’s Werke^ Th. xvi. S. 2326, 2323. 

* Beza, Hist EccL liv. i. p. 10 (ed^ 1841). 
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Itontmorenci and Cardinal Tonrnon persuaded Francis, who 
was naturally incensed at the audacity displayed in these 
placards, that this was a beginning of anabaptism in France ; 
and as his orthodoxy laboured at that time under con- 
siderable suspicion from his connection with the German 
Lutherans, with Henry YIII., and also with the Turks, he 
seized the opportunity to vindicate it in the cruellest and 
most signal manner. Sonae victims had been already made 
in November, 1534 ; the 29th of the following January was 
signalized by a solemn auto-de-fe. The image of St. Q-ene- 
vifeve, together with her relics, as well as those of other Saints 
preserved at Paris, as St. Germain, St. Mery, St. Marceau, 
St®. Opportune, St. Landry, St. Honored, the head of St. Louis, 
and all the relics of the St®. Chapelle, were carried through 
Paris in solemn procession, followed by the King on foot, his 
head uncovered, and bearing a taper in his hand. His three 
sons, and the rest of the royal family, the great officers of 
state, cardinals, bishops, and others, bearing lighted flam- 
beaux, the Council, the Parliament of Paris, and all other 
public bodies, joined the procession, which went to Notre- 
Dame to hear a solemn Mass. At the same time an edict 
was published for the extirpation of Lutheran and other 
heretics, as well as for the suppression of printing ; but the 
latter does not appear to have been acted upon. These per- 
secutions, which were continued till May with increasing 
atrocity, caused many Eeformers to fly from Paris, and 
among them John Calvin, destined afterwards to play so 
remarkable a part at Geneva. 

To the confederates of Smalkald, who were naturally 
revolted at this conduct of their pretended ally, Francis 
excused himself by alleging that the persons burnt were 
rebels rather than schismatics, and not Lutherans, but 
“ sacramentaries.*’ He even held out the hope of a union 
between the Gallican Church and the Lutheran Churches of 
Germany ; and in an autograph letter, January 28th, 1635, 
invited Melanchthon to Paris, to discuss with his doctors the 
question of the Eucharist; but John Frederick, who mis- 
trusted the pliability of Melanchthon’s temper, forbade him 
to accept the invitation. Such quarrels are, however, easily 
accommodated, when the interests of both parties are the 
same, and at present neither Francis nor the Lutherans were 
disposed to separate. 
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■ On bis way back to Paris, after tbe retreat of tbe Emperor 
from Provence, Francis bad been met by James V. of Got- 
land, wbo bad come to demand tbe band of bis eldest 
daughter, Madeleine. The alliance of that youthful King 
was sought by the three greatest Sovereigns of Europe. 
Henry VIII. ofEered James his daughter Mary, but on con- 
dition that he should declare himself, after Henry's own 
example, supreme head of the Scottish Church ; a step which 
the Scottish King was not prepared to take. The Emperor 
offered him a choice among three of his female kinsfolk, 
including also his cousin Mary, for whom he promised to 
procure the Crown of England. Charles, however, since the 
death of his aunt Catharine, in January, 1636, had been 
renewing his advances to Henry VIII. ; and the French King, 
sensible that his influence in that quarter was declining, 
determined to strengthen himself by an alliance with Scot- 
land ; with which view he offered James the hand of Mary 
of Bourbon, daughter of the Duke of Vendome. Resolved to 
judge for himself, the Scottish King paid a visit, incognito ^ to 
Venddme, in September, 1536. The lady did not come up to 
his expectations ; but he saw on this occasion Madeleine, the 
eldest daughter of Francis, then seventeen years of age ; a 
mutual passion is said to have ensued, which the French 
King found it difficult to oppose ; the royal lovers were 
married January 1st, 1537, and, after some months spent in 
fetes and rejoicings, arrived in Scotland, May 28th. Unfor- 
tunately, however, a consumptive malady, to which Madeleine 
was subject, made rapid progress in the harsh climate of 
Scotland, and soon carried her off (July 7th). James was 
now pressed by his clergy to marry again. He had already 
cast his eye on Mary of Guise, widow of the Duke of Longue- 
ville, and he despatched Cardinal Beaton and Robert Max- 
well into France to demand her hand. Henry VIII., who, 
after the execution of Anne Boleyn, was again a widower, by 
the death of Jane Seymour, made proposals for Mary ; but 
Francis, much to his chagrin, preferred the suit of the King 
of Scots. This marriage, however, fraught with such 
momentous consequences both to England and Scotland, did 
not take place tiU the summer of the following year. 

Francis meanwhile had been preparing for new wars. In 
a LU de Justice, held in January, 1537, Charles of Austria ** 
was summoned to appear before the Parliament of Paris, to 
n. K * 
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do hoioage for Flanders and Artois, which, it was alleged, 
through Charles’s violation of the treaty of Camhray, were 
again vested in the French King. Such a citation, before 
the conquest of Flanders, was simply ridiculous ; Charles of 
course failed to appear, and was condemned as a contumacious 
vassal. The views of Francis embraced, besides an attack on 
the Netherlands, large operations in Italy, to be helped by an 
invasion by Sultan Solyman. The French envoy La Foret 
had concluded with the Vizier Ibrahim, in January, 1636, an 
alliance, which, under the appearance of a commercial treaty, 
was in fact a political league ; and it was arranged that, in 
1637, Barbarossa should transport an Osmanli army into 
Apulia for the conquest of Naples, while Francis should 
cause a diversion in the north, by entering Lombardy with 
60,000 men. 

Want of vigour on the part of the French King prevented 
these plans from being carried out to their full extent. 
Francis’s efforts were first directed towards the Netherlands. 
He, and Montmorenci, his lieutenant-general, opened the 
campaign towards the end of March, and took Hesdin, St. Pol, 
and St. Venant ; when the King, with inconceivable supine- 
ness, and content apparently with small successes after such 
vast pretensions, dismissed great part of his army, sent 
another part into Piedmont, and hastened back to Paris to 
enjoy his pleasures. Count Buren, the Imperial general, now 
appeared in the north with an army of 36,000 men, retook 
St. Pol, captured Montreuil, and laid siege to T^rouenne. 
Francis hastily reassembled his army, which, under the 
Dauphin Henry and Montmorenci, was marching to the relief 
of T^rouenne, when proposals of peace were made by Queen 
Mary, the Netherlands Regent ; and on the 30th of July,Ia 
truce of ten months was signed at Bomy by her and her sister 
Eleanor, Queen of France. 

Solyman, meanwhile, in pursuance of his engagement, had 
infests assembled a vast force at the Albanian town of Avlona, 

Italy. whence the coast of Otranto may be discerned, and Hayraddin 

Barbarossa was in readiness to transport the Turkish army 
with a fleet of 100 sail, which had been joined by the French 
admiral, St. Blancard, with twelve galleys. AH Italy was 
in consternation. Pope Paul prepared to fly from Rome ; 
the garrisons were strengthened in all the ports belonging to 
the Roman States ; Andrew Doria, the Imperial admiral, was 
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compelled to put into Messina to escape Barbarossa’s fleet, 
and left the coast of Apulia exposed to the descent of the 
Turks. Barbarossa landed 10,000 cavalry near Otranto ; but, 
being improvided with artillery, they could effect nothing 
against the larger towns, and contented themselves with 
making an attempt on Castro, wasting the open country, 
and carrying off about 10,000 persons into slavery.' Francis, 
however, neglected to appear in Italy at the appointed time, 
and Solyman, therefore, did not follow up the invasion. The 
events just related took place in the summer of 1537, and it 
was not till the end of September that Francis prepared to 
enter Italy. By the 31st of October the French had pene- 
trated as far as Rivoli, and were desirous of engaging the 
enemy, when Francis, jealous of his captains, and even of his 
own son, sent them a message to await his arrival. The 
prospect of peace may, however, have been the chief cause of 
his inactivity. After the truce of Bomy negotiations had 
been continued at Mon 9 on, in Aragon ; and on the 16th of 
November the plenipotentiaries at Mon 9 on signed a truce of 
three months, to be published in Piedmont by the 27th. 
The two armies were to be disbanded, and each Power was to 
retain the territory which it held at the time of the publica- 
tion of the armistice. It was also agreed that plenipoten- 
tiaries should be appointed to consider and adjust a definitive 
treaty of peace. 

Pope Paul III., who, like the Emperor, was desirous of 
arresting the progress of the Turks, as well as of putting an 
end to the schism which distracted the Church, neither of 
which objects could be effectually accomplished so long as 
Europe was disturbed by the disputes of Charles and Francis, 
had long been endeavouring to bring their wars to an end ; 
and in these projects he was seconded by the Emperor’s 
sisters, the Queens of France and Hungary. The aged 
Pontiff did not shrink from fatigue and danger in order to 
promote a design which he had so much at heart. He had 
also, it is true, some personal and family interests to forward. 
After the example of his predecessor, he wished to form con- 
nexions both with the Emperor and the French King, by 
marrying into their families his two grandchildren, Octavius 
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' N^gociationSt etc. t. i. p. 330 sq. ; Paruta, Ist Venez, lib. viil. 
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and Vittoria, the offspring of his son, Pier Luigi Parnese, a 
sort of Cassar Borgia in miniature, whom he had made Duke 
of Camerino by seizing that place because it had fallen to a 
female. With these views, Paul arranged a meeting between 
Charles and Francis at Nice, to agree upon a pacification. 
Francis readily assented to an interview which offered him a 
chance of gaining his ends by negotiation instead of arms ; 
and the Emperor, on his side, felt the burden of supporting 
a war with France and with the Turks, whilst endeavouring 
at the same time to re-establish Imperial authority in Ger- 
many. His finances were far from flourishing. The Lord of 
half Europe, as well as of Mexico and Peru, could not raise 
money enough to pay his mercenaries. The Netherlands 
were his true Indies ; but his subjects there, though able, 
were not always willing to pay, and serious symptoms of 
revolt had manifested themselves at Ghent on the subject 
of taxes. 

When Paul arrived at Nice, May 27th, 1538, he found 
that the Duke of Savoy was not inclined to admit either 
himself or the Monarchs into the only town which the fortune 
of war had left him. The Pope was obliged to take up his 
abode in a Franciscan convent in the suburbs ; the French 
King established his quarters at the village of Villanuova, 
about two miles from the town, while the Emperor was fain 
to abide in the little port of Villafranca, in the galley which 
brought him. Paul could not prevail upon Charles and 
Francis to see each other, and he therefore received the visits 
of both in turn, and acted as mediator between them. A 
mutual mistrust, not unnatural after all that had passed 
between them, possessed the minds of the two Sovereigns. 
They could not persuade themselves that any agreement 
would be faithfully observed ; and under these circumstances 
the only method for obtaining a peace seemed to be to enter 
into no prospective conditions at all, but to treat on the bask 
of uti possidetis. Such a method was highly favourable to 
Francis, as it would give him Savoy and great part of 
Piedmont, a possession almost as valuable as the Milanese, 
and much more conveniently situated with regard to his own 
dominions. Charles, indeed, felt some shame, though Beatrix 
was dead, in thus abandoning his brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Savoy, whatever feelings Francis might entertain in stripping 
his uncle. The wounds of political morality, however, are 
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soon salved, and, as commonly happens in such cases, the 
helpless party was sacrificed. One of the conditions of the 
proposed peace was, that Francis should join the Holy League 
against the Turk, recently concluded between the Pope, the 
Emperor, and Venice; but Francis was not inclined to an 
open breach with the Grand Signor,^ and a truce of ten 
years was therefore substituted for a regular treaty of peace 
(June 18th). Both parties thought* and probably with 
reason, that such a truce was as likely to be observed, and to 
last as long, as a more formal treaty. Thus Bresse, Savoy, 
and half of Piedmont, occupied by Francis, remained in his 
hands, while the rest of Piedmont and the Milanese was 
retained by the Emperor. Hesdin was restored to the 
French, but Francis yielded respecting Gelderland, and 
recognized the Duke’s promised reversion to the Emperor. 
The County of Nice alone was left to the Duke of Savoy. 
The Pays de Vaud was retained by Bern, and Geneva pre- 
served its newly-acquired liberty — a circumstance by which 
both Sovereigns unconsciously sowed the seeds of future revolt 
in their own dominions, by enabling that city to become the 
seat of Calvin’s reformation. Francis also obtained Miran- 
dola, and altogether his position was vastly improved by this 
treaty when compared with that of Cambray.*^ Early in the 
following year the truce was converted into a “ perpetual 
peace,” ^ by the treaty of Toledo (January 10th, 1539). 

Paul III. succeeded during these conferences in effecting one 
of his matrimonial projects. Margaret of Austria, the Em- 
peror’s illegitimate daughter, had in the preceding year become 
a widow, through the murder of her husband, Alessandro de’ 
Medici. His kinsman, Lorenzino (a man of an equally bad 
character) now meditated the means of procuring the supreme 
power for himself. Alessandro had been captivated by Lo- 
renzino’ s still young and handsome aunt, the wife of Leonardo 
Ginori, and Lorenzino pretended that he had procured him an 

' Belazione di Niccolo Tiepolo, in Tommaseo, Relations des Am- 
hassadeurs V^nitiem sur les affaires de France an xvi* sUcle {Doc, 
Ind. ), t. i. p. 214 sqq. 

* Dumont, t. iv. p. ii. pt. 169 sqq. 

® A mamificent title frequently used in those days, and ridiculed 
by Leibnifz in the preface to his Codex Juris Gentium DiplomaticuSt 
where he cites with approbation the sign of a Dutch shopkeeper, the 
picture of a cemetery, with the inscription, A la paix perpetuelle ! 
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assignation. Duke Alessandro suiEEered himself to be lured 
into a dark and secret chamber, where he was set upon by 
Lorenzino and a hired assassin, and stabbed to the heart (Janu- 
ary 6th, 1537). Want of resolution, however, prevented 
Lorenzino from reaping the fruits of his crime. Struck with 
remorse and horror at what he had done, instead of rousing 
the people and putting himself at their head, he fled precipi- 
tately to Bologna, and thence to V enice. A party of Florentines, 
by the advice of Cardinal Cibo and Francisco G-uicciardini, 
the historian, now placed Cosmo de’ Medici, son of the great 
captain, Giovanni, of the Black Bands, not yet eighteen years 
of age, at the head of their affairs, with the title of Duke ; and 
the choice was subsequently ratified by the Emperor. Cosmo 
caused Lorenzino to be murdered at Venice, in 1547. Duke 
Cosmo was desirous of marrying his predecessor’s widow, as a 
means of securing the Emperor’s favour, and establishing his 
own position at Florence ; but Pope Paul succeeded in ob- 
taining her hand for his grandson Ottavio Farnese. 

The refusal of Charles and Francis to see each other at Nice 
had impressed their respective Courts, as well as the Pope, 
with the idea that, though from necessity they had agreed 
upon a truce, they were still at deadly enmity, and that war 
would be renewed at the first opportunity. This, however, 
was an erroneous notion. Their unwillingness to have an in- 
terview at Nice seems to have arisen from a wish not to expose 
their plans before witnesses, and it is probable that the two 
Sovereigns had already arranged there a future meeting. How- 
ever this may be, Francis lingered after the breaking up of 
the conference at an abbey in the diocese of Nimes, and the 
arrival of the Imperial fleet at Aigues-Mortes being announced 
to him (July 14th), he immediately mounted his horse and 
rode to the coast. A boat conveyed him to the Emperor’s 
galley, and Charles helped him with his own hand to ascend 
the side. “ Brother, behold me once more your prisoner ! ” 
exclaimed Francis, as he set foot upon the deck. This mark 
of confidence was returned on the following day by the Em- 
peror, who paid Francis a visit on shore. Queen Eleanor em- 
braced, alternately, a brother and a husband, and the oblivion 
of past offences appeared to be so complete that even Andrew 
Doria was presented to Francis. During the few days that 
the Sovereigns remained here, they had long interviews, to 
which only the Queen, the Cardinal of Lorraine, and Mont- 
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uaoreuci (now Constable), were admitted on tbe side of Prance, 
and on that of the Emperor, Granvelle, Keeper of the Seals, 
and the Grand-Commander Govea. On the i7th of July the 
King conducted the Emperor to his galley, and the meeting 
end^. 

A little previously, Francis had solemnly condemned the 
Emperor as a rebellious vassal, nay, had even accused him of 
poisoning the Dauphin; whilst Charles had publicly challenged 
the French King to mortal combat, with every mark of hatred 
and contempt. The explanation of this altered policy is chiefly 
to be sought in the influence acquired, at this period by Mont- 
morenci. That nobleman, a man of harsh, overbearing, and 
an’ogant character, but possessing considerable administrative 
ability, had recently been raised to the dignity of Constable, 
which, since the treason of Charles of Bourbon, had remained 
in abeyance ; and, being a bigoted Roman Catholic, he was 
naturally inclined towards the policy of the Emperor, the con- 
sistent and persevering foe of heretic and infidel ; while the 
course hitherto pursued by France had necessitated leagues 
with Lutherans and Turks. Francis, enervated by luxury and 
disease,^ was more than ever inclined to intrust to other hands 
the reins of government; though in the temporary, but violent, 
reactions from his lethergy, one idea, the dream of his life, 
still haunted him — the recovery of the Milanese. This Mont- 
morenci taught him to expect, not from arms, but negotiation ; 
and Francis was sufficiently humbled, or sufficiently indolent 
to seek from the good will of his rival an object which he had 
in vain attempted to wrest from him by force. In a letter 
dated from Nimes (July 18th), only a day or two after the in- 
terview at Aigues-Martes, he declared that thenceforth the 
affairs of the Emperor and his own should be the same.** 

The change in the policy of France soon became manifest. 
Two of the questions discussed at Aigues-Mortes seem to have 
turned on the affairs of religion, and the conduct to be observed 
towards England. There being no longer any reason to con- 
ciliate the German Lutherans, the severity of the persecutions 
in Prance was redoubled. An inquisitor at Toulouse, who 

^ Soon after the interview at Aignes-Mortes he was laid up at Com- 
pi^gne by a fresh attack of a disgraceful malady, brought upon him, it 
18 said, oy the singular revenge of an injured husband. L. Guyon, 
Lecons diversesj ap. Martin, t. viii. p. 254. 

^ Archives CurieuseSf t. iii. p. 26. 
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had been converted by the very persons whom he was ap- 
pointed to punish, was burnt in that town (September 10th, 
1688) ; ana on the 10th December following appeared an edict 
against the Reformers, far more severe than any hitherto pub- 
lished. Nor was it long before the German Lutherans received 
intimation of this change. Montmorenci signified to Duke 
Ulrich of Wiirtemberg, that he must not attack the neighbour- 
ing Catholic Bishops — which, indeed, he was not contemplating 
— unless he wished to draw down upon himself the indigna- 
tion of France.' 

The French policy with regard to England was also com- 
pletely altered, and seemed to be now founded on the pre- 
sumption that a reconciliation between Henry YIII. and the 
Emperor, was impossible. As there appeared to be no longer 
any need for courting the friendship of the English King, 
Francis even began to consider whether it might not be for his 
interest to break completely with Henry. The obligation to 
pay 100,000 crowns a year, according to the treaty of Moore, 
was irksome ; the payment had been suspended with Henry’s 
consent, in consideration of the distress of France consequent 
on the Emperor’s invasion; and after the truce of Nice, Francis, 
whose practice it was to observe treaties no longer than was 
convenient, began to question altogether the validity of the 
debt. Several causes of coolness had sprung up between the 
two Kings. We have already referred to Francis’s refusal of 
Henry’s suit to Mary of Guise. That was not the only French 
princess with whom Henry entertained matrimonial projects. 
He had also thought of another daughter of the house of 
Guise, and of Mademoiselle de Yendome ; he was at the same 
time soliciting the hands of the widow of Duke Sforza and of 
Queen Mary, the Emperor’s sister. 

If Henry was regarded by Charles and Francis with an evil 
eye on account of his schism, the same cause naturally excited 
a great deal more indignation at Rome. After the beheading 
of Anne Boleyn, indeed, both the Pope and the Emperor had 
striven to effect a reconciliation with the English fong, and 
Charles seems to have pursued that object down to the very 
time of the conference at Nice, From some diplomatic papers 
still extant,^ it appears, that even while at Villafranca in the 


^ Sleidan, lib. xii. ; Ribier, Lettres et M4m. d^Etaty t. i. p. 423. 
* MS. in Brit. Mus., ap. Turner, Henry VIII, vol. ii. p. 487. 
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summer of 1638, the Emperor made proposals to Henry for a 
league against Prance. The scheme seems to have been con- 
nected with the marriage before referred to, between Henry 
VIII. and Charles's niece, the widowed Duchess of Milan, as 
well as with a plan for making the Emperor’s nephew, Dom 
Louis of Portugal, Duke of Milan, and giving him the hand 
of the English princess Mary. But after Charles's close alli- 
ance with Prance all these projects vanished, and in November, 
1538, we find Henry complaining of his coldness.^ In the same 
year Paul III. renewed against Henry his bull of deprivation. 
That Pontiff dreamt of nothing less than hurling the English 
King from his throne by means of the new alliance between 
the Emperor and France. The scheme was fomented by the 
intrigues of Cardinal Reginald Pole, who as a descendant of 
the House of York had some pretensions to the English Crown, 
and who, in the true spirit of the Popish hierarchy, while thus 
conspiring against his King and early benefactor, affected to 
give out that it was only from his love for Henry and for that 
Prince's own good, that he was striving to bring him into 
obedience to the Pope.^ The French Court entered into the 
plan. There was undoubtedly discontent in England, which 
Castillon, the French ambassador, represented to be such, that 
if the Emperor and the Kings of Prance and Scotland combined 
together, it would be easy not only to dethrone Henry, but 
even to conquer and partition his Kingdom ; the northern 
part of which, as far as the Humber, might then be given to 
Scotland, the Emperor taking the midland counties between 
Humber and Thames, and Francis the southern part as far as 
Wales. Charles declined the proposal on the ground that his 
first care must be to reduce the Lutherans and Turks ; adding, 
however, that he should see with pleasure the enterprise under- 
taken by Francis, who had no domestic enemies to contend 
with. But Francis, or rather the Constable, was not disposed 
to enter upon it alone, and Pole and his patron the Pope were 
obliged to postpone the project. These schemes, however, 
occasioned Henry a good deal of alarm. In March, 1539, 
an embargo was laid on the Netherland shipping in English 
ports. The English coast was fortified under the Bang's personal 

^ Earl, MS. p. 59, ibid, p. 490. 

* His Letters to Cromwell, in Burnet, vol. iii. ii. Records, No. 53. 
He had adopted the same style in his book, Pro JScclesiasticcB Unitatis 
Defensione, 
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inspection, thefleet was increased to 150 sail, and levies of troops 
were made throughout the realm.^ The same danger induced 
Henry to draw closer his alliance with the confederates of 
Smaliald, and with that view also, under Cromweirs guidance, 
to contract his unfortunate marriage with Anne of Cleves." 
Hewy’s We have already mentioned^ that in 1505 the Archduke 
wH^nne Philip obtained possession of Oelderland and Zutphen. He 
of cieves. however, hold them long. Charles of Egmont escaped 

from custody and recovered his dominions, which, with the 
support of the French, he retained ; and when, in 1508, the 
League of Cambray was formed, he was provisionally con- 
firmed in them, though he was compelled to give up a few 
places. Like Sickingen, in Germany, Charles of Egmont was 
a sort of robber-prince ; his dominions became the resort of 
all the restless spirits of the surrounding districts; and he 
caused the Netherland government a great deal of trouble and 
anxiety. In 1528, however, Charles V. compelled him, by the 
treaty of Gorcum, to engage that he would appoint the Em- 
peror his successor in Gelderland and Zutphen, in case he him- 
self should leave no heir ; and this arrangement was recognized 
by Francis I, in the treaty of Cambray (1529). But in spite 
of these engagements, Charles of Egmont made, in 1534, a 
formal donation of his dominions, after his decease, to the 
King of France, in consequence of which a French envoy re- 
paired to Gelderland, and received an oath of fidelity from the 
commandants of the principal fortresses. This step was highly 
unpopular with his subjects. They wished to be the immediate 
subjects neither of Francis nor of Charles, and they turned 
their eyes on a neighbouring Prince, John III., Duke of Cleves, 
who had the nearest pretensions to the inheritance, although 
Duke Antony, of Lorraine, also asserted a claim in right of his 
mother Philippina, sister of Charles of Egmont. In 1538 the 
Duke of Gelderland, at the instance of his States, entered into 
a treaty with John III., by which he engaged to leave his do- 
minions to John’s son, William, surnamed the Rich, and by 
the death of the Duke of Gelderland in June of the same year, 
William came into possession. In the following February he 
also became Duke of Cleves by the death of his father, John. 

‘ Hall, p. 827 foil. ; Despatches of Marillac, ap. Banke, Deutsche 
Oesch. B. IV. S. 181. 

^ Vol. i. p. 265. 
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His lands now extended from the Werre to the Meuse, and 
along both banks of the Ehine from Cologne to the neighbour- 
hood of Utrecht ; for his father had obtained Berg, Jiilich, 
and Eavensberg by marrying the daughter and heiress of their 
last Duke. Sibylle, a sister of this powerful Prince, was mar- 
ried to John Frederick, Elector of Saxony, and in 1539, Henry 
VIII., by the advice of the Protestant members of his Council, 
married Anne of Cleves, another sister ; a step which led to 
the downfall of Cromwell. 

In the East, after the failure of Hayraddin Barbarossa*s at- 
tempt on Italy, Solyman turned against Venice the prepara- 
tions he had made for the conquest of Naples ; in which 
design he was encouraged by the French envoy, La Foret. In 
August, 1537, the Turkish armament assembled at Avlona 
was directed against Corfu. The attack was, however, repulsed ; 
Solyman was compelled, by disturbances in Asia, to withdraw 
great part of his forces, leaving only enough to besiege Napoli 
di Romania and Malvasia, the chief towns held by the Vene- 
tians in the Morea. Barbarossa, with his fleet, closely fol- 
lowed by the French squadron under St. Blancard,' proceeded 
to attack the islands of the jEgean, most of which fell during 
this year and the next into the hands of the Turks. The Holy 
League, effected in 1538, proved of little benefit to the Vene- 
tians. Doria, who seems to have cared little for Venetian in- 
terests, performed nothing worthy of his old renown, and in 
March, 1539, the Republic concluded a three months' truce 
with the Porte, which was subsequently prolonged till the end 
of September, for the purpose of negotiating a peace. In these 
negotiations, Rincon, a Spanish adventurer, who had succeeded 
Marillac as French envoy at Constantinople, pretended to 
second the Venetians, but only to betray them. He had pur- 
chased from the secretaries of the Council of Ten and of the 
Pregadiy the secret that the Venetian government was resolved 
on peace at any price ; and this intelligence he communicated 
to the Porte. Hence in the treaty at length concluded in 
November, 1540, the hardest terms were insisted on by the 
Sultan ; and besides Napoli di Romania, Malvasia, and other 
places, the Venetians were compelled to cede all the islands 
captured by Barbarossa, and to pay 300,000 ducats : conditions 

' St. Blancard’s entertaining journal of the cruise is published in the 
N^godationSy etc. t. i. p. 340 sqq. 
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which so reduced the power of the haughty Eepublic that she 
was obliged to place herself as it were under the protection of 
Prance.^ 

Charles's After his interview with Francis at Aigues-Mortes, Charles 
had proceeded into Spain, where he soon became involved in 
disputes with the Cortes. The Spaniards, especially the gran- 
dees, murmured at the increased burdens to which they were 
subjected, as well as at the drain of their best troops for enter- 
prises in which they had no concern ; and the Cortes refused 
to vote a larger sum than 40,000 ducats. The grandees, headed 
by the Constable Velasco, otherwise a staunch adherent of the^ 
house of Austria, were highly offended at a plan of Charles’s 
to introduce an excise to which their order would be subject. 
Velasco insisted that the payment of taxes was the badge of 
the peasantry ; that to impose them on nobles not only cur- 
tailed their privileges, earned by the blood of their forefathers, 
but even derogated from their honour ; and he offered the un- 
welcome and almost insulting advice, that in order to better 
his circumstances Charles should remain in Spain and diminish 
his expenditure. The nobles, he maintained, were merely bound 
to serve the King at their own expense in his wars, and that 
only in defence of the realm. Charles, finding that he could 
obtain no more from the Cortes, angrily dismissed them in 
February, 1539. But by this parsimony the nobles eventually 
lost all their influence. Charles henceforth forbore to sum- 
mon to the Cortes either nobles or prelates, on the ground that 
they paid no taxes ; so that the Cortes were henceforth com- 
posed only of the deputies of eighteen towns, convened pro 
forma to grant the taxes to which the commons were subject. 

The Spanish nobles now retired to their country seats, or 
shut themselves up in their palaces ; quadrangular buildings 
in Moorish fashion, without windows towards the street, and 
enclosing a court planted with trees. They were men of vast 
possessions, some of them having incomes of 100,000 ducats or 
more, with 30,000 families dependent on them. They were 
haughty beyond imagination. Each of them kept his little 
court, which was often adorned with a splendid body-guard of 
200 men. Being shut out from public affairs, the nobles 
squandered their revenues in rivalling one another in magnifi- 
cence ; they lost all their martial habits, ran into debt, and re- 

^ Zinkeisen, Gesch, des osm. BeickeSj B. ii. S. 807. 
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duced themselves at last to fear the King whom they had once 
caused to tremble. Charles V. seldom held a court ; Philip II. 
knew how to keep the grandees at a distance ; and both would 
trust only those whose fidelity was beyond all suspicion.^ 

As the Emperor had thus to contend in Spain with the pride 
and power of the nobles, so he had to repress in the Nether- 
lands the factious spirit of his commercial subjects, which had 
also been roused on the question of taxation. In 1537, Mary, 
Queen of Hungary, Grovemess of the Netherlands, had obtained 
from the States General assembled at Brussels a vote of 
1,200,000 florins, payment of which was proportionally al- 
lotted to the various towns and provinces. To this assessment 
all submitted except Charles’s native city, Ghent, which, by 
means of its guilds and the exemptions and privileges obtained 
from various Counts of Flanders and Dukes of Burgundy in 
times past, had achieved a democratic constitution, and asserted 
the right of refusing any taxes to which it had no mind. The 
population of Ghent was divided into three classses : Poorters, 
or rich, the mechanics, and the proletarians. Of these the last 
two had in certain cases a voice in the government of the city, 
and they now refused to make any money payment, though 
they offered to find troops according to ancient custom, while 
the Poorters declined both the one and the other ; in conse- 
quence of which refractoriness Mary directed all citizens of 
Ghent to be arrested wherever they might be found. From 
this order Ghent appealed to Charles, who, however, refused 
to hear the case, and referred it to the Great Council of Mech- 
lin, by which the citizens were condemned. The latter now 
rose in open revolt, expelled the nobility and Imperial officers, 
put their city in a posture of defence ; and in 1539 sent depu- 
ties to the King of France to offer to acknowledge him and 
solicit his protection as their suzerain ; which position, indeed, 
he had claimed in regard of West Flanders and Artois, when, 
as already related, he had two years previously, in a solemn 
Lit de Justice, summoned the Emperor to appear before him 
as his vassal. But the views of Francis were now completely 
changed. His present policy was to court, instead of to oppose 
the Emperor, and he not only refused this demand for aid, but 
even acquainted Charles with the plans of his rebellious sub- 
jects, although they had been communicated to him in the 
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^ Ranke, Furstenund Volker, B. i. S. 221 ff. 
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strictest confidence. At the same time he renewed an offer 
which he had made some months before, that the Emperor 
should travel through France in ease his presence was required 
in Belgium. 

The Em- Charles accepted this offer, but it is difficult to believe that 
for the mere convenience of it he consented to surrender the 

Francl Milanese. The story rests on the authority of Du Bellay,^ who 
has been copied by other writers. It is difficult in such cases 
to prove a negative, but a little reflection will show the utter 
improbabilitjrof the tale. The revolt had been going on two 
or three years ; it did not extend beyond G-hent and one or 
two smaller towns, and could easily have been put down with- 
out Charles’s presence, whose only object in going thither was 
to make the punishment of his rebellious fellow- townsmen 
more signal and conspicuous. He saved no time by passing 
through France, the journey, from the ceremonies attending 
his reception, having occupied a quarter of a year ! If he was 
averse to a long sea voyage, yet even the route through Italy 
and Germany would not have occupied three months, and 
there was nothing to deter him from it, as he was then on 
very good terms with the German Lutherans. Indeed, he ac- 
cepted the offer of Francis with reluctance, and only because 
the refusal would have betrayed a want of confidence ; ® for 
besides the danger of being seized as a hostage, he foresaw 
that it would expose him to the importunities of the French 
Court. The invitation, like the betrayal of the citizens of 
Ghent, was clearly a part of Montmorenci’s policy to obtain 
from the gratitude of Charles what force had failed to extort, 
and Francis’s much extolled generosity merely an attempt to 
sell at an exorbitant price a very common act of hospitality. 

Charles set out in October, 1539. Francis’s two sons and 
the Constable Montmorenci met him at Bayonne, when the 
latter offered the two princes as hostages for the Emperor’s 
safety ; but Charles would not hear of it, and insisted on their 
accompanying him on his journey. The meeting of the two 
Sovereigns at Loches was celebrated with magnificent f^tes, 
which were repeated at Amboise, Blois, Orleans, and Fontaine- 
bleau, and surpassed by the entry into Paris, January 1st, 1640. 

^ M^moires (Petitot, t. xix. 295). 

* This appears from a letter from Charles to his sister, the Queen of 
Hungary, in which he also says that he will treat of nothing in France. 
Raumers Hist, Taschenhuchy 1842, p. 661. 
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Charles crossed the frontier towards the end of January, 
1640, and entered Ghent without opposition on the 24th of 
February, his birthday. Although the leaders of the revolt, 
as if unconscious of any criminal act, did not attempt to 
escape, the Emperor proceeded against them with great 
severity. The bell of Roland, that formidable tocsin, which 
had so often called the inhabitants to arms, was taken down ; 
the sheriffs and principal citizens were obliged to ask pardon 
on their knees, with halters round their necks, and barefooted ; 
nineteen of the popular magistrates wei*e beheaded, and all of 
them deposed, their places being supplied by persons devoted 
to the Emperor ; the ancient privileges of the city were abol- 
ished, and a citadel erected to bridle the inhabitants, the fines 
levied upon them serving to defray the expense of building it. 
Oudenarde and Courtray, which had partaken in the revolt, 
were also punished. Thus an end was put to the liberties of 
Ghent, for which she had so often fought. Her commercial 
prosperity vanished with them, and passed away to Antwerp ; 
her republican spirit to Holland, where new Arteveldes were 
soon to arise. ^ 

Charles had scarcely set his foot in the Netherlands when the 
two French ambassadors who had accompanied him demanded 
for their master the investiture of Milan, as the price of his 
passage through France. Nettled at this demand, Charles 
begged that they would first suffer him to attend to his own 
affairs ; stated that he could enter into no discussions without 
consulting his brother Ferdinand, whom he expected to meet in 
the Netherlands ; and when further pressed, denied entirely 
having made the promise imputed to him. When the subject 
was renewed at Ghent, Charles declared that he would never 
consent to cede the Milanese to France, and thus sever the 
chain of connection between his own dominions ; but he 
offered to marry his eldest daughter to the Duke of Orleans, 
and to give her as a dowry, either his Flemish possessions, 
together with Burgundy, or the Charolais, or else the Milanese: 
a proposition which was rejected by Francis. Both parties, 
however, announced their intention of observing the truce of 

^ For the revolt of Ghent see Jean d’Hollander, Discours dea 
Troubles udvenues en la Ville de Gandy 1539, in Hoynck van Papen- 
ArwiWB Analecta Bdgica^ t. iii. pt. ii. p. 263 8<^q. ; Arendt, Der Genter 
Auf stand vom Jah/re 1539 ; in Raumer’s Hist.^ Taschenhuchy 1842. 
On Charles’s passage through France, Ribier, t. i. p. 487 sqq. 
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Nice. The Emperor, after waiting some months to ascertain 
whether Francis was inclined to renew the negotiations, in- 
vested his son Philip with the Milanese at Brussels, October 
11th, 1540.' 

Montmorenci^s policy, which had thus completely failed, 
ended in his own disgrace. Early in 1541 he found himself 
compelled to quit the Court, and retire to Ecouen ; yet during 
the six years in which he lived in retirement, he continued to 
enjoy the favour of the Dauphin Henry. Meanwhile Francis, 
vexed with his disappointment, and ashamed of the truckling 
part which he had been made to play, began to meditate an 
occasion to renew the war with the Emperor. This was not 
long in offering itself ; but before we relate the events of the 
next campaigns, we must direct our attention for a while to 
the affairs of the German Lutherans, as well as of the Turks : 
with both of whom Francis now strove to draw closer thie 
bonds of union and friendship. 


^ Ribier, t. i. p. 642 (622) ; Gaillard, t. iv. p. 8 ; Dumont, t. iv. pt. 
i. p. 140. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE COtTNTER-REPOaMATION 


T he efforts of Pope Paul III. had been directed to the 
establishment of peace in the Church as well as between 
the Emperor and France. He had despatched Nuncios to the 
liutheran as well as the Catholic Princes of Germany, in order 
to bring about an understanding respecting a General Council, 
and on this subject the Nuncio Vergerio had had an interview 
in Saxony with Luther, but without much success. In June, 
1536, Paul issued briefs for the assembling of a Council at 
Mantua in May of the following year. The assembly was, 
however, opposed on various grounds by the Kings of France 
and England, as well as by the German Lutherans, who ob- 
jected to an Italian town. They were not, of course, any 
better pleased with the substitution of Vicenza, where the 
Papal Legates, Campeggio and Aleandro, nominated to pre- 
side over the Council, actually remained several months ; but 
the war having then broken out between the Emperor and 
France, not a single prelate appeared. The Reformers had 
now begun to question altogether the expediency of a Council, 
and required that it should at least be composed, as in old 
times, not only of priests, but also of Princes and the repre- 
sentatives of States ; and that the Pope should appear in it 
not as a judge, but as a party.^ 

The Emperor’s endeavours to support the Pope’s authority 
had only tended still further to alienate the Lutherans. The 
Imperial Chancellor, Held, who was despatched to back the 
representations of the Papal Nuncio, Vorstius, to the confede- 
rates of Smalkald, behaved intemperately, and the debates 
which ensued were violent and unsatisfactory. Held subse- 
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^ Sarpi, Storia del Conc» Trident p. 74 sqq. (ed. 1619). 
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quently travelled about the country canvassing against the 
liUtherans, and at length succeeded in organizing a Catholic 
League, called the Holt LnAaiTE of Nubbmbebo (June, 
1638). The principal members of this confederacy, which 
was established for a term of ten years, were King Ferdinand, 
Duke Oeorge of Saxony, the Dukes of Bavaria, the Arch- 
bishops of Mainz and Salzburg, with a few other Catholic 
Princes. This league, which was subsequently confirmed by 
the Emperor at Toledo (May 20th, 1639), was the more 
alarming to the Lutherans on account of the truce concluded 
between Charles and Francis at Nice.^ 

Aibertine In the spring of 1539 a conference took place at Frankfurt 
become between the Elector Palatine on the part of the Emperor, and 
Lutheran. Joachim II., Elector of Brandenburg, as representative of the 
League of Smalkald. The latter Prince, who succeeded, to 
the Electorate in 1536, was as warm in the Lutheran cause as 
his father had been in support of the old religion. At this 
meeting a sort of truce was arranged for a period of fifteen 
months, by which the decree of the Diet of Nuremberg, and 
the edict of pacification issued at Ratisbon in 1532, were to be 
observed till the next Diet, and meanwhile the jurisdiction of 
the Imperial Chamber in religious matters was to remain sus- 
pended. In the interim the disputed points of doctrine were 
to be amicably discussed by some eminent doctors selected 
from each side, and a report rendered to the next assembly of 
the States ; and although the Pope annulled this convention 
as derogatory to the authority of the Holy See, it nevertheless 
continued to be observed. About the same time the Lutherans 
gained an accession of strength by the death of George, Duke 
of Saxony (April 17th, 1539). That Prince, as we have seen, 
was a violent opponent of the Reformation ; and as his two 
sons had died, he appointed by his will, that in case his 
brother and successor Henry, surnamed the Pious, a zealous 
Lutheran, should attempt to introduce any innovations in 
religion, the Emperor and King Ferdinand should assume the 
administration of his dominions. These, which must be care- 
fully distinguished from the Saxon Electorate or Duchy of 
Saxe-Wittenberg, were vested in the younger, or Aibertine 
branch of the Saxon family, who possessed considerable terri- 
tory in Misnia and Thuringia, including the towns of Leipsic, 

' Sleidan, lib. xii. ; Pallavicini, lib. iv. cap. 2. 
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Dresden, and others. Henry, however, succeeded without 
op|>osition, and immediately began to introduce the Lutheran 
rehgion into Albertine Saxony. Luther and other eminent 
divines were invited to Leipsic, who soon abolished the Popish 
worship ; much to the satisfaction of the people, who had long 
been Lutheran at heart. Lutheranism now prevailed almost 
everywhere from the Baltic to the Rhine. 

As arranged at Frankfurt, a disputation between Papist and 
Lutheran doctors was held at Worms in November, 1540, in 
presence of Marone, the Papal Nuncio, and of Granvelle, 
who had recently been appointed Imperial Chancellor, in 
place of the intemperate Held. The disputation was chiefly 
conducted by Dr. Eck on the part of the Romanists, and by 
Melanchthon on that of the Lutherans, but soon became 
involved in such subtleties on the question of original sin, 
that by the advice of Granvelle the Emperor adjourned the 
discussion till the meeting of a Diet at Ratisbon in the 
ensuing spring. The same year is memorable for the institu- 
tion of the Jesuits, the scheme of which had been submitted 
by Ignatius Loyola to the Apostolic See in 1539. The Pope 
referred the matter to a committee of three Cardinals, who 
gave it their approval, and Paul in consequence, chiefly on 
account of the vow of implicit obedience, authorized the 
new institution by a bull (September 27th, 1540). At 
the commencement of 1541 the Society counted only ten 
members.^ 

The Emperor opened in person the Diet which assembled 
at Ratisbon in April, 1541. Cardinal Contarini, a member 
of the Oratory of Divine Love, a man of great learning as 
well as warm religious feeling, attended the assembly as 
Papal Legate. Luther was also present. Contarini made 
large concessions ; but it was soon evident that the dis- 
cussion would be, as usual, fruitless, and the Emperor dis- 
solved the Diet (July 28th). Francis I. protested to the Papal 
ambassadors against the concessions made by Contarini, 
which were also viewed with suspicion at Rome ; and Paul 
annulled all the acts of the colloquy on the ground that a 
secular assembly are not competent to discuss religious 
matters. The Catholics and Reformers, however, came on 
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'Raynaldus, t. xiii. p. 517 and 566. We shall return to this 
subject. « 
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this occasion more nearly to an accommodation than at any 
previous or subsequent period.^ The Pope and his Legate, 
as well as the Dukes of Bavaria, now pressed upon the 
Emperor the necessity of putting down the Lutherans by 
force of arms; but Charles, who had still need of their 
services against the Turks, was disposed to act with more 
moderation. He replied that he had neither money nor 
power for such an enterprise, and he issued a declaration 
which left matters nearly on the same footing on which they 
had been placed by the Eeligious Peace of Nuremberg. 

The Em- Besides the Turks, an enemy nearer home, the powerful 
EuSieran Duke of Cleves and Gelderland, also induced the Emperor at 
alliances. this period to court the friendship of the Lutheran Princes. 

In 1540, after Charles had punished Ghent, and a new war 
threatened to break out between him and Francis, both 
Sovereigns had sought the alliance of Duke William, and 
Francis enticed him with the promise of the hand of his 
niece Jeanne, only daughter of Henry d’Albret, though the 
French Court had already formed the plan of uniting what 
remained of Navarre to the French Crown. With a view to 
his relations with the Duke of Cleves, Charles, while still at 
Eatisbon, had concluded a treaty with the Landgrave Philip 
of Hesse (June 13th). The Landgrave had been for some 
time on a friendly footing with Queen Mary, Governess of 
the Netherlands, who was suspected of a leaning towards the 
Lutherans. She advocated an anti-French and anti-Eoman 
policy, but her only wish was to see Germany united under 
the Emperor. Charles, by his treaty with Philip, granted 
him an amnesty for all his former enterprises against the 
House of Austria, whilst on the other hand the Landgrave 
promised to embrace the ^political party of the Emperor, and 
to oppose any alliance of the League of Smalkald with France 
or England; and more particularly not to admit the Duke 
of Cleves into the League, nor to support him in any manner ; 
nay, if the Emperor should be attacked, to assist him, if 
necessary, in person.* In the following July, Charles also 
concluded a treaty with Joachim II. of Brandenburg, in 

^ The reader will find a more detailed account of the rel^ous pro- 
ceedings at the Diets of Frankfurt, Worms, and Eatisbon, in my TLife 
of Calvin^ ch. iii. 

® Abstract of Treaty, ap. Kanke, Deutsche Gesch, B. iv. S. 226, 
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which the latter promised to stand by the Emperor in the 
affair of Cleves, and to assist him in recovering the contested 
territories. He further engaged to embrace the Imperial 
party in the question of Ferdinand’s election, which was now 
again mooted ; he agreed to oppose all recruiting for France, 
and he assured Charles of his entire devotion. The Emperor, 
on his side, permitted the Elector of Brandenburg to main- 
tain the Lutheran religion in his dominions till the assembling 
of a Council, or till the States should have come to a better 
decision. The Lutheran worship established in Brandenburg 
was thus in a measure legalized, and the Elector cheerfully 
undertook neither to overstep what had been already done nor 
to join the League of Smalkald. 

There was another cause besides his friendship for the 
Netherland Regent, which induced the Landgrave of Hesse 
to conclude this treaty with the Emperor. Philip was 
weary of his wife, Christine, daughter of Duke George of 
Saxony, and he determined to marry Margaretha von der Saal. 
Philip now applied himself to consult the Scriptures, and in the 
books of the Old Testament it was not difficult to find passages 
that seemed to justify a plurality of wives. Christine, who 
appears to have been of easy temper, gave her formal consent 
in writing to her husband’s marriage with Margaretha, with 
the reservation, in other respects, of her own rights and those 
of her children. Philip’s conscience, however, was not 
satisfied without the sanction of the theologians, and he 
appealed to Luther and Melanchthon. The case was difficult. 
It was hard to sanction bigamy, harder still to lose so staunch 
and powerful an upholder of the Protestant cause as the 
Landgrave of Hesse. The paper in which they answered his 
application contains all the reasons which could be urged 
against it ; yet they withheld not their consent, and were 
parties to the bigamy, but under the seal of confession, and 
with the injunction of the strictest secrecy.^ Bigamy, how- 
ever, is not only a moral and religious crime: it is also a 
legal offence ; and the Landgrave began to fear that the 
Emperor and the Imperial Chamber might find in it a fresh 

^ “ Quodsi denique Vestra Celsitudo omnino concluserit adhuc unam 
conjugem ducere, juramus id secret© faciendum. . . . Hin® non 
sequuntur alicujus momenti contradictiones aut scandala ; nihil enim 
est inusitati, Pnncipes concubinas alere.** — Luther’s Brief Cy Th. v. S. 
241. (De Wette.) , 
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handle for pursuing him. Under this apprehension, he first 
endeavoured to draw closer his alliance with the Elector of 
Saxony, and engaged to aid him in matters not provided for 
by the League of Smalkald, as the affairs of John Frederick's 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Cleves, provided the Elector 
would, in turn, support him in his new marriage, which he 
effected in March, 1540. The strict principles of the Elector 
forbade him, however, to enter into such an arrangenient, and 
Philip, in consequence, threw himself, as we have seen, into 
the arms of the Emperor. His marriage, of course, soon 
became publicly known, and occasioned great scandal 
Melanchthon, who was then on the point of proceeding to the 
Diet at Hagenau, was so mortified and alarmed by the part 
which he had played in the business, that he was seized with 
a dangerous illness ; and it required all the consolations of 
Luther, who was of a more robust frame of mind, to restore 
his self-possession. 

The moderation displayed by Charles at Eatisbon tended 
to conciliate the Lutherans, who engaged to assist him against 
the Turks. They wished him to undertake the war in 
person ; but Charles was then meditating another expedition 
to Africa, to repress the dreadful devastations committed on 
the coasts of Italy and Spain by Hassan Aga, commandant 
of Algiers, a renegade eunuch in the service of Hayraddin 
Barbarossa, and he therefore intrusted the conduct of the war 
against Solyman to his brother Ferdinand. The peace with 
the Porte before mentioned,’ in 1633, to which Charles was 
not a party, had left many things unsettled, and early in 
1634, Cornelius Duplicius Schepper was despatched to Con- 
stantinople to make, if possible, a more satisfactory arrange- 
ment. He found a very altered state of things. Aloysio 
Gritti had lost great part of his influence; the power of 
Ibrahim himself was fast sinking, against whom a formidable 
party, headed by Barbarossa and Junisbey, the interpreter to 
the Porte, had arisen in the Divan. Schepperis efforts were 
unavailing. In the last audience granted to him the Sultan 
repeated that Hungary belonged to himself, that Janus Krai 
(King John) was merely his slave, and acted only in his 
name, and he warned Ferdinand not to undertake anything 


* Above, p. 131. 
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against that potentate.^ Soon afterwards Gritti was des- 
patched to Hungary as tho Sultan’s plenipotentiary, and 
entered Transylvania at the head of 7|000 men. He was, 
however, hated and suspected, as well by the party of Zakiya 
as of Ferdinand ; 40,000 men rose in arms, overpowered his 
little army, and delivered Gritti himself to the executioner. 
This act naturally roused the anger of Solyman, and left no 
room for peaceful solution of the points in dispute. Fer- 
dinand sent ambassadors both to Ibrahim and the Sultan, 
then in Bagdad, to clear himself from blame, by charging 
John Zapolya with the execution of Gritti; but Solyman 
would not accept his excuses, and demanded reparation. 
From this time, however, Zapolya began to sink in reputation 
with the Porte. Junisbey, whom the Sultan had despatched 
to inquire into the circumstances of Gritti’s murder, was 
gained over by King Ferdinand with promise of a pension ; 
and Zapolya was condemned to pay 1,200,000 ducats, partly 
for arrears of pension” due to the Porte, and partly for 
valuables belonging to Gritti on which he had seized. It 
was soon after the return of Junisbey to Constantinople that 
the Vizier Ibrahim was murdered, through some secret Court 
intrigue. Meanwhile, as the Turkish hordes were pressing 
on from Bosnia towards Esz^k, Ferdinand’s general, Kat- 
zianer, advanced with an army of about 24,000 men, mostly 
Germans, to keep them in check ; but being surrounded by 
the Osmanli cavalry, he was compelled to a disastrous retreat, 
in which he lost all his artillery (November, 1536), while his 
army was dispersed and almost entirely cut up. 

After this no warlike movements of any importance oc- 
curred for some time. In 1538 the Emperor and Ferdinand 
concluded a peace with John Zapolya, which cost the latter 
the loss of the Sultan’s confidence. By this treaty, Charles 
and his brother consented to recognize Zapolya as a brother, 
that is, as a King, and to concede to him all the territory of 
which he then stood possessed ; but on condition that sufter 
his death, whether he left children or not, his dominions 
should revert to Ferdinand.® In September, 1539, Hierony- 
mus Lasczi, who had now deserted the service of Zapolya for 
that of Ferdinand, proceeded to Constantinople as the latter’s 

* G4vay, p. 57. As a specimen of the wlitical morality of the a^, 
it may be mentioned that Schepper hired a bravo |o blow tip Barba 
rossa in his galley. 

* Engel, B. iv. S. 53 sq. The treaty is in ICatona, t. xx. 
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ambassador ; but before any negotiations could be concluded 
the state of things was completely changed by the death of 
Zapolya (July 21st, 1540). He had married in the previous 
year, Isabella, daughter of Sigismund I., King of Poland, who 
had borne him a son only nine days before his decease ; and 
a party immediately sprung up in the infant’s favour, at the 
head of which was Martinuzzi, or brother George, Bishop of 
Grosswardein. Some of Zapolya’ s former supporters, how- 
ever, as Gregory Frangepani, Peter Pereny, and others, 
recognized Ferdinand. French intrigues were now revived ; 
the friendly policy of Francis towards the House of Austria 
had now terminated ; and the French envoy at Constantinople 
induced the Hungarian ambassadors themselves to beg of the 
Sultan, that in case the throne of Hungary became vacant 
the Duke of Orleans should be elected to it.^ Lasezi was 
now imprisoned, and war was declared against Ferdinand. 
Buda taken Solyman in person began his march towards Hungary, and 
bySoiyman. Buda without resistance (August 25th, 1541), before 

the forces voted by the Diet of Eatisbon, under command of 
Count Fiirstenberg, could come up. A Turkish government 
under a Pasha of three tails was established in the Hun- 
garian capital, the principal church was converted into a 
mosque, and Buda remained in the hands of the Infidels 
near a century and a half. Zapolya’s wife and infant son 
were ejected from the palace, and sent to Lippa on the other 
side of the Theiss. Solyman, after a three weeks sojourn in 
Buda, where he received and contemptuously dismissed 
another embassy from Ferdinand, returned homewards and 
reached Constantinople November 20th. Ferdinand had 
offered to hold Hungary as tributary to the Porte ; but the 
proposition was spumed by Solyman, who even demanded a 
yearly tribute for Austria.** 

Soi^n The rapid progress of the Turks had created a panic in 
InvaSes Germany, and the Diet which assembled at Spires eai^y in 
Hungary. 1542 voted with unaccustomed alacrity a force of 40,000 foot 
and 8,000 horse, the command of which was entrusted to 
Joachim II, of Brandenburg. With part of these troops 
Joachim marched to Pesth, which had a garrison of 8,000 

^ Letters of the Bishop of Montpellier to Francis I. and Rincon, 
NSgociationSf etc., t. i. p. 443. sqq. 

> Engel, B. iv. S. 76. 
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Osmanlis ; but after caunonadmg the town, and in rain 
attempting to bring his men to the assault, who were in a 
state of mutiny for want of pay, he found himself compelled 
to retreat. In 1543 Solyman again appeared in Hungary, 
and, after a short stay at Buda, laid siege to Gran, The 
garrison made a brave defence, till the gilt cross on the 
cathedral having been shot away, they were struck with a 
superstitious teiTor, and surrendered (August 10th). Tata 
and Stuhlweissenburg next fell, the latter after a brave 
defence, expiated by the massacre of nearly all the popula- 
tion. In 1644, Vissegrad was taken, the ancient and mag- 
nificent seat of royalty ; after which, and the capture of some 
castles near Tolna, the Turks carried the war into Croatia 
and Slavonia. Ferdinand’s troops gained some partial ad- 
vantages, but on the whole his prospects were hopeless. In 
1545 he concluded a truce with the Pasha of Buda, and sent 
an ambassador to Constantinople to arrange terms of peace. 
After lingering negotiations, Solyman, whose views were then 
directed towards Persia, at length consented to a truce of five 
years (June 13th, 1547), guaranteeing the maintenance of the 
status quOf on condition of Ferdinand paying to the Porte a 
yearly tribute of 30,000 ducats. The Turkish conquests in 
Hungary, like other territories subject to the Porte, were 
divided into Sandjaks, which were at first twelve in number, 
as Buda, Gran, Stuhlweissenburg, Mohacs, Fiinfkirchen, etc. 

While Solyman was prosecuting his successful campaign in 
Hungary, Charles was conducting with a very different result 
his long-projected enterprise against Algiers. The success of 
his former expedition seems to have inspired him with a taste 
for these maritime crusades. The present one, however, was 
undertaken, against the advice of his admiral, Andrew Doria, 
at too late a period of the year. It was the 20th of October 
before the Imperial fleet appeared at Algiers, having on board 
a fine army of about 22,000 inen, together with 100 Knights 
of St. John. Only part of the troops had been landed when a 
high wind, accompanied with a heavy fall of rain, carried away 
the tents, rendered the ammunition useless, and converted the 
encampment into a swamp ; and a violent storm which fol- 
lowed wrecked the greater part of the fleet, and thus deprived 
the army of provisions. In these trying circumstances Charles 
behaved with great fortitude ; whilst he shared the dangers 
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and hardships of the meanest soldier, he displayed all the best 
qualities of a general. ]Vhen the scattered ships which had 
escaped were reassembled, Charles commanded all the horses 
to be drowned in order to make room on board for the men ; 
but scarcely had this been done when another storm again dis- 
persed the ships. The anxious question now arose how the 
troops were to be conveyed home ; but this point was soon de- 
cided by a pestilence which carried off the greater part of them. 
The Emperor was the last to embark, and after encountering 
many more perils at length arrived with the remnant of his 
armament at Cartagena (December Ist). 

Murder of The news of Charles’s disaster was received at the French 
Court with joy. The opportunity appeared to Francis favour- 

Prancis. able for beginning a new war, and an occurrence which had 
taken place in the preceding summer afforded him a pretext 
for declaring it. Soon after the conclusion of peace between 
Venice and the Porte, Eincon, the French envoy at Constan- 
tinople, had returned home for fresh instructions, and was sent 
back in June, 1541, in company with a Genoese named Fregoso, 
who was to act as French ambassador at Venice. Both these 
men were the Emperor’s subjects. Eincon, as we have said, 
was a Spanish renegade ; Fregoso was an opponent of Doria and 
the Imperial party at Genoa, from which city he had been ex- 
pelled and declared a rebel ; and as they had entered the service 
of Francis a price had been set upon their heads. For the 
convenience of Eincon, who was very corpulent, and disliked 
the fatigue of riding or posting, he and Fregoso agreed to 
descend the Po in boats, disguised, and without passports. A 
kind of small underhand warfare was already going on in Italy 
between the troops of Du Bellay Langey, the French governor 
of Turin, and the Imperialists ; and he and the Marquis del 
Guasto, the Governor of Milan, were constantly on the watch 
to intercept each other’s couriers. Some of Guasto’ s hravi 
having fallen in with Eincon and Fregoso, proceeded to arrest 
them ; the envoys resisting, were killed in the skirmish which 
ensued, and their papers seized. Francis was loud in his com- 
plaints of this proceeding, which he denounced as a violation 
of the law of nations ; for the present, however, he stifled his 
resentment, and except for the unfortunate ending of Charles’s 
expedition to Algiers would probably have suffered the affair 
to sink into oblivion. But no sooner did he hear of that event 
than he sought to connect himself with all who had any cause 
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of discontent with the Emperor. He had already formed an 
alliance with the Duke or Cleves, who disputed Gelderland 
with Charles, and he now leagued himself with the Neapolitan 
malcontents ; but he could not persuade Henry VIIL to enter 
into his plans. The alliance with the Duke of Cleves, besides 
affording an opportunity to attack the Netherlands on both 
sides, also enabled Francis to draw what troops he wanted 
from Germany through the Duke's dominions. On November 
I9th, 1541, the French King also concluded at Fontainbleau 
a treaty with Christian III. King of Denmark, for a term of 
ten years, during which the latter engaged to close the Sound 
against the enemies of France ; ' and in the following July he 
effected, at Ragny, an offensive and defensive league * with 
Gustavus I. of Sweden. The Scandinavian Powers were only 

} ‘ust beginning to take part in the general affairs of Europe, 
f'rancis having thus endeavoured to set ail Europe in a flame 
in order to gratify his ambition and resentment, called into the 
field, in the summer of 1542, no fewer than five armies ; of 
which three were directed against the Netherlands ; the fourth, 
commanded by the Dauphin, marched towards the frontier of 
Spain ; while the remaining one, under the Admiral d'Anne- 
baut, consisted of the troops cantoned in Piedmont. 

Hostilities began on the side of Cleves. The Duke caused 
one of his captains, Martin Rossem, a sort of condottiere, to 
assemble his irregular troops on the frontiers of the Nether- 
lands, but without expressly recognizing him. To the remon- 
strances of the Queen Regent, the Duke replied that the 
troops were not his, and that he believed them to be destined 
against the Turks. Rossem, however, suddenly presented him- 
self before Li^ge, and demanded a passage over the Meuse. 
The citizens shut their gates, and Rossem, crossing the river at 
a higher point and devastating everything on his route, directed 
his march towards Antwerp, with the design of taking and 
plundering that city. Ren^, of Nassau, Prince of Orange, 
who attempted to arrest his progress, was defeated at Hoog- 
straeten, with a loss of 1,400 men ; but nevertheless succeeded 
in putting Louvain and Antwerp in a posture of defence. 
These occurrences determined Francis to begin the war on the 
side of the Netherlands. He did not declare it till July 12th, 
1542, and then in the most virulent terms. One French 
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army, under command of Charles Duke of Orleans, though 
virtually under that of Claude, Duke of Ouise, the young 
Prince's instructor in the art of war, assembled on the Luxem- 
bourg frontier ; another, led by the Duke of Vendome, threat- 
ened the frontier of Prance. The Imperialists, not expecting 
to be attacked in Luxembourg, had made little preparation for 
defence. Damvilliers, Yvoy, Arlon, Montmddy, even the 
capital, Luxembourg itself, fell rapidly before the French 
arms, and were for the most part cruelly handled, the capitu- 
lation of Luxembourg only being respected. Young and 
ardent, the Duke of Orleans was dissatisfied with such easy 
conquests ; he longed to flesh his maiden sword in a pitched 
battle in the field; and hearing that one was likely to be 
fought by the army in the south, under command of his 
brother the Dauphin, he suddenly dismissed the greater part 
of his troops, retaining only enough to cover the French 
frontier ; a step of which the Queen of Hungary immediately 
took advantage to recover Montm^dy and Luxembourg. 

Francis was very much chagrined at this news. He gave 
the Duke of Orleans, though his favourite son, a very cool 
reception at Montpellier ; and the Duke 'syas further mortified 
by finding that there was no more probability of a battle 
being fought in the south than in the quarter he had just left. 
The Dauphin was at the head of 40,000 infantry, and 4,000 
cavalry. Queen Margaret, the King's sister, wished this 
noble force to be employed in the recovery of Navarre ; but, 
by the advice of Montpezat, Governor of Languedoc, that pro- 
ject was abandoned, and the army directed against Roussillon, 
which it was thought would prove an easy conquest. The 
plan of the campaign was to take Perpignan, to obtain com- 
mand of the sea, to occupy Le Pertuis, and thus to prevent 
any succours for Roussillon arriving from Spain. But the 
scheme was ruined by the dilatoriness of Francis, who ordered 
that nothing should be done before his arrival ; and as he 
travelled with all the pomp and slowness of a royal progress, 
it was the middle of August before the Dauphin's army 
entered Roussillon. Meanwhile a body of Aragonese, under 
command of the Duke of Alva, had thrown themselves into 
Perpignan, and Doria had landed artillery and ammunition 
enough for the most vigorous defence. The place, indeed, 
presented so formidable an appearance that Du Bellay com- 
pared it to a porcupine darting its quills on every side. The 
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Dauphin did not appear before it till August 26th. The 
Admiral d’Annebaut, who had come from Piedmont to super- 
intend the siege, conducted it unskilfully. The sandy soil 
rendered the works of the besiegers useless ; the autumnal 
rains began to swell the torrents into rivers, and to render the 
situation of the French army extremely dangerous. On the 
4th of October the King arrived within twelve leagues of Per- 
pignan ; when, finding that no progress had been made, and 
after several assaults had been repulsed, he ordered the siege 
to be raised. Thus this splendid army, the finest ever collected 
during the reign of Francis, retreated without striking a blow. 

The immense preparations which had been made on all sides 
ended only in the capture of a few small places near Boulogne 
and Calais by the Duke of Vendome, and some others in Pied- 
mont by Du Bellay Langey ; a result which must be ascribed 
partly to the indiscretion of the Duke of Orleans, partly to the 
dilatoriness of Francis, but still more to the plan of dividing 
the French forces, instead of striking in one quarter a decisive 
blow with their united strength. 

During this campaign, the Emperor had remained quietly Charles v 
in Spain, without approaching the scene of action. After his 
return from Africa, he had visited in succession Tarragona, 

Tortosa, Valencia, Alcala de Henares, and Madrid, presenting 
his son Philip to the people, and encouraging the enthusiasm 
which the attack of the French had roused. The Cortes voted 
him considerable supplies ; he obtained a large dowry for his 
son by betrothing him to the Infanta Mary of Portugal ; and 
by ceding his pretensions to the Molucca Islands, to the 
Infanta’s father, John III., he procured a large sum by way 
of loan. The mines of America, too, had been more than 
usually productive, and he was thus better provided with 
means for carrying on the second campaign than he had been 
at the beginning of the first, while on the other hand the re- 
sources of France were almost exhausted. 


The Emperor further strengthened himself by an alliance Death of 
which he concluded with Henry VIII. The part taken by gcotSnd’ 
Francis in the affairs of Scotland had increased the coolness 


between him and the English King. Henry had been en- 
deavouring to effect an alliance with James V. of Scotland, 
but his plans were defeated by the intrigues of the French 
Court, which foresaw the loss of its influence in Scotland 
in the event of a union between that country and England. 
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Enraged at this disappointment, Henry resorted to force. An 
army of 20,000 men, under the Duke of Norfolk, crossed the 
Tweed in the autumn of 1642, inflicting great loss and devas- 
tation ; and his ill- successes near Solway Firth hastened the 
death of James, who expired December 14th. This event caused 
a change in Henry’s policy. He laid aside his hostile prepara- 
tions against Scotland, and sought to bring about a union be- 
tween the two countries by the marriage of his son Edward 
with Mary, the infant daughter of James. It was evident, 
however, that this plan would also be opposed by the French 
Court, and Henry therefore determined to effect an alliance 
Treaty be- with the Emperor. A treaty was accordingly concluded 
Hen^and Hth, 1643, by which the two Sovereigns agreed that 

Charles. Francis should be summoned to renounce his alliance with the 
Turk, to compensate the Emperor for the losses and injuries 
which he had suffered from it, and to execute all his previous 
agreements, whether with Charles or Henry. If the French 
King rejected these conditions, then war was to be declared 
against him, and to be prosecuted by each Sovereign with an 
army of 20,000 foot and 5,000 horse, and with a fleet carrying 
2,000 sailors, until the Emperor should have recovered the 
Duchy of Burgundy and Picardy, and Henry the rest of 
France. The treaty, which was not published till the follow- 
ing June, also contained some clauses more particularly re- 
lating to the contracting parties themselves; and especially 
they engaged reciprocally, — the Emperor that no English book, 
Henry that no German one, should be printed in their re- 
spective dominions.^ No operations, however, of any import- 
ance were undertaken in pursuance of this treaty till the year 
1644. 

The campaign of 1543 opened like the previous one with 
some successes on the part of Eossem, especially the defeat of 
the Imperialists at Sittard, March 24th. Francis was thus 
led again to direct his chief strength towards that quarter ; 
but he had formed no settled plan, and his orders were vacil- 
lating and contradictory. After some operations of too little 
moment to be worth detailing, he retired towards the end of 
July to Eheims, where he dismissed part of his army, and for- 
got the affairs of war in the pleasures of the chase. In this 
campaign Francis received some assistance from the Danes, 


' Rymer, ^ xiv. p. 768 sqq. ; Herbert, p. 238. 
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who made descents on the Netherland coasts and attempted to 
take Walcheren. 

On the other hand Charles had determined on punishing 
his rebellious vassal, the Duke of Cleves, and with that view 
proceeded through Italy into Germany. The Italian Princes 
flocked to pay him court at Genoa ; and Cosmo de* Medici re- 
deemed with 20,000 gold crowns the fortresses of Leghorn 
and Florence, which were held by Imperial troops. On the 
22nd of June Charles had an interview with the Pope at Bus- 
seto, in the Parmesan. Paul in vain endeavoured to persuade 
the Emperor either to purchase peace by ceding Milan to the 
King of Prance, or to establish in it Ottavio Farnese, Paul’s 
grandson, and son-in-law of Charles ; but though the Pope 
offered 300,000 scudi for the investiture of Ottavio, the Em- 
peror refused to grant it. 

Towards the end of July, Charles arrived at Spires, and made 
immediate preparations for punishing the Duke of Cleves. It 
was fortunate for the Emperor that he had secured the alli- 
ance of the Landgrave of Hesse. The Saxon Elector, the Duke 
of Cleves* s brother-in-law, was covertly assisting him, and even 
wished to procure his admittance into the League of Smalkald, 
to qualify himself for which the Duke had received the sacra- 
ment in both kinds. Philip, however, who had bound himself 
to the Emperor not to lend any countenance or support to the 
Duke of Cleves, would not consent to his admittance into the 
League. The Bishop of Spires and the ambassador of the 
Elector of Saxony interceded with the Emperor in favour of 
the Duke ; but Charles replied that if the Turks were at his 
very gates, his attention should be first directed to punish a 
rebel, who had chosen the moment of his country’s greatest 
danger to ally himself with its enemies. The part played by 
the Duke of Cleves was indeed very annoying. Besides the 
usurpation of Gelderland, he procured for Francis the help of 
German troops, rendered possible an attack from Denmark, and 
neutralized the power of the Netherlands. Charles had brought 
with him a choice body of 4,000 Spanish and as many Italian 
veterans, to which he added 26,000 lance-knights and 4,000 
horse, commanded by the Prince of Orange. And now Francis 
and hdg sons, who had been so anxious to do battle with the 
Emperor, were presented with a fair opportunity ; yet with on 
inexplicable infatuation, which marked all Francis’s operations 
in his later years, he was amusing himwelf at this critical 
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juncture with hunting at Bheims, and abandoned the Duhe 
of Cleves to his fate, — ^an ally who had done him such good 
service, and whom he had united with the royal family of 
Prance. Charles laid siege to Diiren ; a battery of forty can- 
non effected a breach, and on the 26th of August the place 
was carried by storm. A massacre ensued, and on the evening 
of the same day not a living soul was left in Diiren, except 
the troops who had entered hy the breach. The fall and fate 
of Diiren, the strongest place in the Duchy of Jiilich, struck 
terror into the rest : Jiilich, the capital, Boermonde, Venlo, 
submitted ; and the Duke of Cleves, who had despatched 
courier after courier to Francis with the most urgent prayers 
for help, but without effect, hastened to Venlo to throw him- 
self at the feet of the Emperor. Ultimately, however, his 
hereditary dominions were restored, with the exception of two 
towns, which were retained as pledges for his fidelity ; but he 
was required to give up Gelderland and Zutphen ; to return 
to the Catholic faith ; to renounce the alliance of the Kings of 
France and Denmark ; to swear fealty to the Emperor and to 
the King of the Komans ; to release the people of Gelderland 
from the oath of fidelity which they had taken to him, and to 
transfer Eossem with his formidable band to the Imperial 
service.^ 

Francis began to bestir himself when it was too late. He 
reassembled his army, marched into Luxembourg, and re- 
covered the capital (September 27th). Hence the Admiral 
d’Annebaut was ordered to proceed to the relief of the Duke 
of Cleves : but before he could set out a herald arrived from 
that Prince, to announce to Francis, that he had been compelled 
to abandon the French alliance, and at the same time to de- 
mand that his wife, the heiress of Navarre, should be sent to 
him, in whose favour he forwarded a safe-conduct from the 
Emperor. But Francis replied, that as his alliance was re- 
nounced, he was no longer the Duke’s debtor, and that William, 
with regard to his consort, had better apply to the King and 
Queen of Navarre, and see whether they were disposed to grant 
him their daughter. Neither they, however, nor Jeanne d’Al- 
bret herself, as Francis well knew, were inclined to carry out 
the marriage contract, which was now declared null and void. 
The Duke of Cleves subsequently married a daughter of King 

\ Dumont, t. iv. pt. ii. p, 265. 
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Ferdinand, and five years afterwards the heiress of Navarre 
espoused Antony of Bourbon, Duke of Venddme. The remain- 
der of the campaign of 1543 presents nothing worth relating. 
Francis advanced as far as Cateau-Cambrdsis, whei'e his army 
and that of Charles were so near that frequent skirmishes of 
outposts took place ; yet neither Sovereign ventured to quit 
the heights to risk a general engagement. The chief incidents 
were the sieges of Landrecies and Luxembourg by the Im- 
perialists. But, though the latter were joined by 6,000 
English, under Sir John Wallop, nothing important was 
effected, and in November both armies went into winter-quar- 
ters. The only gain to the Emperor was Cambray, the capital 
of an episcopal principality, which had claimed the privilege 
of neutrality. Charles persuaded the citizens to erect a citadel, 
as a defence against Francis, and after his return from Land- 
recies, introduced into it a garrison, which held the city in 
subjugation. 

While these things were passing in the north the proceed- 
ings of the Turkish fleet under Hayraddin Barbarossa, the ally 
of Francis, drew down upon the latter the indignation of 
Europe. Agreeably to a convention between the Porte and 
Paulin, the French envoy, Barbarossa, with a numerous fleet, 
appeared in the month of May off the coast of Calabria, and 
landing large bodies of soldiers, destroyed olives and vines, 
and carried olf into slavery all the inhabitants whom he could 
seize. Reggio was burnt without attempting a defence, the 
citizens having fled for safety to the mountains. Before the 
end of June, Barbarossa appeared at the mouth of the Tiber. 
Rome trembled. Many of the citizens fled. The Cardinal 
de* Carpi was despatched to learn the intentions of those 
dreaded visitors, when a scene ensued such as Europe had not 
yet beheld. Paulin, the French envoy was not ashamed to 
appear, and to avow himself the director of Hay radd in’s 
movements. He assured the Cardinal that there was nothing 
to fear, that the Turks, as allies of France, would respect the 
neutrality of the Pope ; and Barbarossa, without committing 
any further ravages, directed his course towards Marseilles. 
Here he put up to public sale the prisoners whom he had taken 
in Calabria, and, strange to say, purchasers were not wanting^ 

^ The best account of Barbarossa’s cruise in 1543 is in P. Jovius, lib, 
xliiL sq. o 
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Hayraddiu, who had expected to find at Marseilles every- 
thing in readiness for some grand enterprise, to be achieved 
by the united arms of Solyman and Francis, vexed and as- 
tonished to see in the harbour only twenty-two galleys and 
some transports, and these unprovided either with men, or pro- 
visions, or ammunition, broke out into curses and menaces, 
threatening the Sultan’s resentment if the summer were al- 
lowed to pass over unemployed. Paulin hastened to Francis 
to acquaint him with Barbarossa’s threats, and returned with 
a few soldiers and orders to attack Nice, which had been already 
attempted without' success by the Count of Enghien. The 
Duke of Savoy was totally unprepared to resist such an attack. 
Towards the end of August the combined forces got posses- 
sion of the town, though bravely defended by Montfort, a 
Savoyard gentleman ; but the citadel, under command of Paolo 
Simiane, a Knight of Malta, still held out ; and on the 8th of 
September, the approach of Andrew Doria’s fleet, as well as 
of Guasto with an army on the land side, compelled the Turco- 
Gallic forces to retire. Thus Francis had not even the conso- 
lation of success to place against the infamy of his conduct. 
To propitiate Barbarossa's ill-humour, he ordered all Mussul- 
man slaves in the French galleys to be liberated, and assigned 
Toulon as the winter quarters of the Turkish fleet. All the 
French were ordered to evacuate that place ; and a letter 
written from it during the time of its occupation by the Turks 
describes it as resembling Constantinople.^ France was the 
only European power that acted offensively with the Mussul- 
mans. The Venetians equipped a fleet to protect the coasts 
of the Adriatic, and Francis, unwilling to offend his ancient 
allies, sent Jean de Montluc, afterwards Bishop of Valence, to 
excuse his conduct. In a long harangue to the Venetian Se- 
nate, Montluc quoted Scripture in Francis’s defence, and 
showed how King David and King Asa had availed themselves 
of the services of the Infidels P 

Early in 1544 Charles opened in person the Diet at Spires. 
It was one of the most august that had assembled during his 
reign, and was attended by King Ferdinand and most of the 
Princes of the Empire. In his opening speech (February 20th) 
Charles dwelt chiefly on the tmnatural alliance between the 


* NigociationSi etc., t. i. p. 567 sqq. 
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French and Turks, and insisted on the necessity of crushing 
France in order to save Europe from the Turkish yoke. King 
Ferdinand supported the impression thus produced by relating 
Solyman’s progress in Hungary. The Lutheran members of 
the Diet having professed themselves unconcerned with the 
quarrels of the Emperor, and affirmed that the French King 
had always been friendly to the liberties of Germany, the Em- 
peror produced some letters written to him by Francis in 1540, 
in which this King, in consideration of the alliance concluded 
between them, promised his active assistance in suppressing 
the Lutherans, whom he denounced as rebels alike to the au- 
thority of their Sovereign and of the Church. The indigna- 
tion excited by this communication was increased when the 
ambassador of the Duke of Savoy related the capture of Nice, 
the only asylum that remained to his master, by the Mussul- 
man pirates ; and the King of Denmark's ambassador solemnly 
renounced the alliance contracted with Francis, who had ren- 
dered himself odious to all Christians by his league with the 
Turks. The French King, hoping that his treachery towards 
the Lutherans would have remained concealed, had despatched 
Cardinal John du Bellay and President Olivier to Spires, to 
conciliate the friendship of that party. But the herald who 
had been sent forward to procure a safe-conduct for the French 
ambassadors was dismissed, with the intimation that he might 
consider himself fortunate to escape with his life, since an en- 
voy from the ally of the Mussulman pirates of Barbary was 
without the pale of Christian international law. Alarmed at 
this intelligence, the ambassadors, who had advanced to Nancy, 
fled thence by night, and on their return to Paris, Du Bellay 
published a manifesto, which, on the admission even of his- 
torians not unfavourable to Francis, was filled with the gross- 
est inconsistencies and falsehoods. Sometimes the Turkish 
alliance was altogether disavowed, sometimes justified by ex- 
amples drawn from the Old Testament ; in a word, there was 
no subterfuge to which the ministers of the French King 
scrupled to descend.^ Francis also endeavoured to clear him- 
self in a remarkable letter to John Frederick the Elector of 
Saxony.® 

The Diet voted the Emperor supplies both against France 
and the Turk, and Charles pledged his word to attack the 

^ The paper is in Freher, Scripp. Rer, Germ, t. iii. 

* Pubusned in the Nigociatiomy etc. tfi. p. 676. 
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Osmanlis on the conclusion of the French war. The discus- 
sion of the affairs of religion was postponed to another Diet> 
to be summoned exclusively for that purpose ; unless a 
General Council could he assembled, in which the Emperor 
engaged to preside. Meanwhile the decrees of former Diets 
in favour of the Lutherans were confirmed; the free and 
public exercise of their religion was allowed ; they were again 
declared capable of filling the places of assessors in the Im- 
perial Chamber ; and the custom of swearing on relics the 
members of that tribunal was abrogated in their behalf. 
These concessions were wrung from the Emperor by his 
political necessities. The Pope, in a letter, bitterly reproached 
him with them (August 24tli), and Charles is said to have 
been secretly negotiating at this very time with Paul respect- 
ing the methods of extirpating the Lutherans.^ 

In Piedmont the war had not ceased during the winter; 
After the raising of the siege of Nice, Guasto had obtained 
some notable advantages over Boutieres, successor of Du 
Bellay Langey, who had died in January, 1543. Hondo vi 
and Carignano had been recovered by the Duke of Savoy. 
The arrival of the Count of Enghien, however, in the spring, 
aiTested the progress of Guasto. The French and Imperial 
forces in Piedmont were nearly equal ; but as both the money 
and credit of Francis were exhausted, he impressed upon 
Enghien the necessity of caution, and forbade him to risk a 
general engagement. Such an injunction was intolerable to 
the French nobles. Blaise de Montluc, a captain of the true 
Gascon stamp, was despatched to the French Court for the 
purpose of getting the veto removed, which he accomplished 
by his playful and spirited eloquence.'* Enghien gained a 
signal victory over the Imperialists at Cerisole (April 14th), 
more by the brilliant valour of himself and his troops than 
by good generalship.® Guasto bad told the people of Asti, 
when marching out towards Cerisole, to shut their gates 
against him if he did not return victorious. They took him 
at his word. Want of money, however, obliged Enghien to 
discharge the Swiss in his service, and the inconsiderate 

^ RaynaJdus, t. xiv. p. 70 sqq. ; Pfeffel, t. ii. p. 157. 

^ Henry IV. used to call the Comnientaires of Montluc, La Bible 
du Soldat. 

^ Pistols are said to have been for the first time used in this battle 
by the Imperial troops. They were invented at Pistoia, in Tuscany. 
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demand of Francis, who required him to send 12,000 of his 
best troops into Prance, not only rendered his victory fruitless, 
but also nearly disorganized his army. The only result was 
the recovery of Oarignano. The Imperial army, however, was 
in almost as bad a condition, and both generals found it 
convenient to conclude an armistice of three months. 

The Emperor, meanwhile, with the help of some of the inaoieace 
leading Protestants, as Albert of Brandenburg, Maurice, Duke ?os8^t 
of Saxony, a young prince who had just succeeded his father Toulon. 
Henry, and some others, had assembled an army of 40,000 
men in Lorraine, which he joined towards the end of May, 
after it had already reduced Luxembourg and some other 
towns, and was preparing to invade Champagne. The situa- 
tion of Francis was perplexing. His league with the Turks 
had deprived him of all other allies : yet by them he had 
been treated more as a vanquished enemy than a confederate 
Prince. During their stay at Toulon they had acted as if 
they were in an enemy’s country, and furnished the benches 
of their galleys by carrying off all the men they could seize 
on the adjacent coasts, while the women served to supply 
their harems. The crews were even taken out of the royal 
galleys. To induce so dangerous an ally to quit Toulon, 

Francis paid Barbarossa 800,000 crowns. He sailed, in April, 
for Constantinople, again carrying terror and desolation 
along the coasts of Italy. This was his last notable exploit. 

He died two years after at a very advanced age. 

Before Francis succeeded in assembling his army in the Henry viii. 
north, the Emperor had taken Commercy and Ligny, and in- 
vested St. Dizier. The gallant defence of the last place, how- 
ever, which held out till the 17th of August, allowed the 
French King some breathing time. Meanwhile the English 
forces had been engaged in the spring in a campaign in Scot- 
land ; but though Edinburgh was taken and pillaged, they 
were tmable to maintain themselves there. In the summer 
the Duke of Norfolk landed at Calais with an English divi- 
sion, and proceeded to lay siege to Montreuil, while Henry 
crossed the Channel with the main body about the middle 
of July, and was soon after joined by some 26,000 Flemings 
and Q-ermans. The original plan appears really to have been 
to cross the Somme and press on to Paris.^ But Henry and 

* See the plan of the campaim traced by Thomas, Duke of Norfolk 
(Consideratvms^ etc.) m State Papers^ vol. i. p. ?61. 
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Charles did not act cordially together. Each believed the 
other insincere respecting the partition of France, and this 
distrust ended at length in open hatred. Henry, instead of 
proceeding to join the Emperor, laid siege to Boulogne. An 
ancient author has described his forces. The van and rear 
consisted each of about 12,000 foot, 600 lightly armed horse, 
and 1,000 more with breastplates and lances. Their uniform 
was blue, with red trimmings. Interspersed were 1,000 Irish, 
clothed in long tight shirts, and a cloak, their only clothing, 
while their heads had no other covering than their long hair, 
^ey were armed with three javelins and a long sword, and an 
iron guard protected the left arm to the elbow. The centre 
division, led by the King, consisted of 20,000 foot and 2,000 
horse, all in red uniform, with yellow trimmings. The artil- 
lery comprised 100 large guns, and many smaller. A hundred 
one-horse mills to prepare their flour, and ovens to bake it, 
were conveyed in waggons. These and the baggage waggons 
required 26,000 horses; while 16,000 oxen and a vast 
quantity of other animals followed the army to supply it 
with meat.^ 

Both Charles and Henry were inclined to negotiate with the 
French King ; but the Emperor, in spite of his successes, was 
the first to treat. He had penetrated as far as Chateau- 
Thierry, within two days’ march of Paris. That capital was 
filled with consternation. The citizens were flying on every 
side, both by land and water ; the Seine was covered with 
boats filled with fugitives. Francis hastened from Fontaine- 
bleau, and, accompanied by the Duke of Guise, rode through 
the streets of Paris haranguing the citizens, and exhorting 
them to take courage. “ If I cannot prevent you from being 
afraid,” said he, “ I will at least prevent you from being 
hurt.” This address restored confidence, and a great 
number of citizens, students, and others, flew to arms.* The 
Emperor found great difilculty in procuring subsistence for 
his army, and to winter in France seemed wholly impossible. 
Under these circumstances, negotiations were opened at the 
Httle village of La Chauss^e, between Vitry and Chalons, and 
instead of crossing the Marne, Charles retired to Villers-Cot- 
terets, and thence to Soissons, which he plundered. Francis 

' Botero, Relatimi UniverscM^ p. 276 (ed. 1640). 

® Paradin,«£fis^. de noire Ter^s^ p. 138. 
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eagerly embraced his proj^sals for a peace, and preHminaries 
were signed at Orespy, in the Laonnois, September 18th. 
Charles's conduct on this occasion seems precipitate, and 
must perhaps be ascribed to the policy which he had adopted 
of peace at almost any price with France, in order to pursue 
his plans against the Lutherans and Turks. It does not 
appear why he might not have dictated terms at Paris, 
instead of Crespy. At least two months remained for field 
operations; he was within two days* march of Paris; and 
Henry VIII., after taking Boulogne, which capitulated Sep- 
tember 14th, was in full march upon that capital ; a circum- 
stance, however, such was the want of communication between 
them, of which the Emperor was ignorant. And perhaps, 
indeed, Charles was as much disinclined to forward the 
schemes of that King as to increase the alienation of Francis 
by the humiliating capture of Paris. 

By the treaty of Crespy each party was to restore the places 
taken by either since the treaty of Nice ; the French were to 
evacuate the territories of the Duke of Savoy, with exception 
of Pinerolo and Montmdlian, and the dispute between Francis 
and his uncle was to be referred to arbitration. Francis 
again renounced all claim to the Kingdom of Naples and the 
suzerainty of Flanders and Artois, as well as to Gelderland 
and Zutphen. The Emperor, on his side, gave up the Duchy 
of Burgundy and the towns and lordships on the Somme, 
formerly held by Duke Philip the Good. In order to render 
these terms more palatable, the Emperor offered some of the 
disputed provinces as a dowry either to his eldest daughter, 
Mary, or to his niece, the second daughter of King Fer- 
dinand, whichsoever the Duke of Orleans might select for his 
wife ; the former to bring him the Netherlands and Franche- 
Comte, the latter the Duchy of Milan. The Duke was to 
declare within four months which of the ladies he preferred, 
and the marriage was to take place within a year. The 
Emperor was to retain possession of these provinces till his 
death, but the Duke of Orleans and his wife were to be 
made Governors immediately. One of the stipulations was 
that the Emperor and Francis should co-operate in restoring 
the union of the Church ; that is, should enter into alliance 
against the Protestants, and should defend Christendom 
against the Turks ; and Francis not only abjured the Turkish 
alliance, but also promised 600 lances i and 10,000 foot for 
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the war in Hui^ary.^ At the same time another and a secret 
treaty appears to have been signed, the contents of which 
have never come to light, but which excited the suspicion 
and hostility of the Court of Rome,^ 

The peace of Crespy gave great offence both to the Dauphin 
and to the King of England. The former was dissatisfied 
because his father, in order to gain an establishment for his 
second son, had sacrificed the dignity of his Kingdom, 
abandoned the ancient rights of the French Crown, and thus 
curtailed those of the Dauphin when he should come to be 
King. And though he would not offend his father by re- 
fusing to ratify the treaty, yet he secretly caused a notarial 
protest to be drawn up against it, which he signed at Fon- 
tainebleau (December 12th), in presence of the Duke of 
Vend6me and the Counts of Enghien and Aumale thus 
imitating the unworthy example of his royal father. The 
Parliament of Toulouse, at the instigation probably of the 
Dauphin’s partisans, also entered a protest against the peace. 
Henry YIIL, on his side, was indignant that the Emperor 
should have concluded a treaty with France without his 
participation or even knowledge. He himself appears, how- 
ever, to have entered into negotiations with the French pre- 
viously to the Emperor. The Earl of Oxford and the Bishop 
of Winchester, Henry’s plenipotentiaries, had an interview 
with the ambassador of Francis at Hardelot, near Boulogne, 
September 9th, when they demanded that Francis should 
abandon his alliance with Scotland, and pay up the arrears 
of money which he owed and the expenses of the present 
war. The French ambassador, so long as Charles was threat- 
ening Paris, pretended to entertain these propositions ; but 
no sooner had Francis concluded peace with the Emperor 
than he rejected them with scorn. On hearing this, and also 
that the Dauphin was marching against him, Henry, who 
had advanced to Montreuil, retreated, and embarked his 
troops for England, leaving, however, a garrison of 7,000 men 
in Boulogne, the capture of which place was the only ad- 
vantage he had derived from the campaign. 

After the peace of Crespy the Emperor suddenly altered 
his policy towards the Lutherans. Besides the assistance 

^ Dumont, t. iv. pt. ii. p. 279. 

* Ranke, Deutsche Gesch, B. iv. S. 347. 

® Dumont, ih. 288 ; Rihier, t. i. p. 678 sq. 
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Prancis had promised in case of need against the Turks, he 
afterwards undertook to mediate a peace between the Em- 
peror and the Porte, ^ and we have seen that a truce was 
actually concluded between Ferdinand and the Turks in 
1545.® Being thus delivered from his two most troublesome 
enemies, Charles for the first time found himself free to act 
as he pleased in the religious affairs of Germany ; and the 
change in his views was soon apparent in the Diet that met 
at Worms in the following spring. 

The Pope had been highly offended by the proceedings of Articles of 
the Diet of Spires as well as by the treaty of Crespy. The 
announcement of a National Council to decide on ecclesi- 
astical affairs, and the promise of a General Council given 
without consulting the Court of Eome, were equally dis- 
tasteful to him. Paul, that he might appear to act inde- 
pendently, resolved to anticipate any formal application ; 
and on the 19th November, 1644, he issued a bull, sum- 
moning the adjourned Council to meet at Trent on the fol- 
lowing 15th of March. The short notice was purposely 
contrived in order that the assembly might consist almost 
entirely of his own courtiers and of Italian bishops, who 
would thus have the regulation of all the forms to be 
observed ; but the prelates who then met were so few, being 
only about twenty in number, that it was found necessary 
to ^journ the Council to the following 13th of December.® 

The Emperor overlooked the Pope’s apparent slight. He 
was glad to see that a Council had, at all events, been sum- 
moned, and he meant that its labours should not be confined 
to the uprooting of heresy, but should also include a reform 
of the Church itself in its head and members, as formerly 
promised by his ancient tutor, Pope Adrian. He therefore 
accepted the Pope’s bull, and gave orders that the doctors of 
theology, both in Spain and the Netherlands, should prepare 
to go to Trent. Before he quitted the Low Countries, he 
gave a specimen of what might be expected from him, now 
that he was at peace with France, by causing the University 
of Louvain to draw up a Confession of Faith in thirty-two 
articles, which cut short all the questions raised by the 

^ Lanz, CorrespondenZt B. ii. S. 435, 455 ; N^gociationSf etc, t. i, p. 

596 sqq. 

® Above, jp. 153, « 

® Sarpi, liD. ii. p. 105 ; Eaynaldus, t. xiv. p. 84. 
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Lutherans. To these articles his Netherland subjects were 
required to conform under pain of death ; and to show that 
this was no unmeaning threat, he ordered a Calvinist 
preacher, named Peter du Breuil, to be seized at Tournay, 
and burnt alive by a slow fire in the public square of that 
town (February 19th, 1545).^ The German Lutherans had 
reason for alarm, for the period of the religious peace was 
terminated ipso facto by the assembly of a Council. 

The Diet opened at Worms, March 24th, 1545, was chiefly 
occupied with the affairs of religion. The Emperor, being 
laid up with gout, did not appear till May 16th. The 
Lutherans refused to grant any supplies for the Turkish 
war till their safety should be established by a perpetual 
law. They objected to the authority of the Council of Trent, 
declared that they would not vindicate their opinions before 
a body assembled purposely to condemn them, and demanded 
that a National Council should be summoned instead, in 
which the disputed points might be settled, not by authority, 
but by fair and friendly discussion. The Count of Grignon, 
the French ambassador, addressed them in menacing terms, 
and called upon them to submit to the Council summoned 
by Paul. The Emperor declared that he had no power to 
call a National Council; and Cardinal Farnese, the Papal 
Legate, threatened that if the Lutherans persisted in dictating 
to the Pope and Emperor it might be necessary to use 
coercion. These dissensions were for a while appeased by a 
resolution for a fresh conference between the theologians of 
both parties, the results of which were to be referred to another 
Diet to meet at Ratisbon. The Emperor, however, had begun 
to throw off the mask. As if it were no longer necessary to 
hide his real sentiments, the Lutheran preachers were for- 
bidden to hold forth at Worms ; whilst his own chaplain, an 
Italian monk, was allowed to inveigh against them in the most 
furious manner, and to call upon the Emperor to fulfil the 
duty of a Christian Prince by their annihilation. 

In the phalanx of Protestant Princes appeared only a single 
waverer. The young Duke Maurice of Saxony, who, as head 
of the Albertine line of that house, ruled the southern Saxon 
lands from Leipsic to the borders of Bohemia and Francoma, 
had at the very commencement of his reign adopted a line 

^ Sarpi, p. 106* Sleidan, lib. xvi. ; Eaynaldus, ib, p. 86. 
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of policy to which he owed his subsequent advancement. 
Although a zealous Lutheran with regard to doctrine, he care- 
fully abstained from mixing himself up with the political 
views of the Lutheran party, and consequently withdrew from 
the League of Smalkald. He had helped King Ferdinand in 
person in the Hungarian campaign of 1542, as well as the 
Emperor in his expedition against the Duke of Cleves ; on 
which occasions he distinguished himself by his intrepidity 
and his dexterity in all military enterprises. At Worms he 
sought to ingratiate himself with the Emj)eror by inclining to 
recognize the authority of the Council of Trent ; and by his 
talents, his graceful person, and his insinuating manners he 
succeeded in gaining the friendship of Charles. 

The views of the Emperor with regard to religious affairs 
were warmly seconded by the French King, who not only des- 
patched an ambassador to Worms to support them, but also 
caused a committee of the doctors of the Sorbonne to draw up 
resolutions for the consideration of the Council of Trent ; to 
which assembly he invited the University of Paris to send a 
deputation. At the same time he displayed, in his own 
dominions, his zeal for the Catholic faith by a persecution un- 
paralleled since the time of Diocletian. His clergy, taking ad- 
vantage of an illness, urged him to make his peace with Q-od 
by the slaughter of the Protestants, and induced him to enforce 
an edict passed by the Parliament of Provence so long ago as 
November, 1540, the execution of which, at the intercession of 
the Q-erman Lutherans, had been hitherto suspended. 

Among the High Alps which separate Provence and 
Dauphin^ from Piedmont existed a scattered Christian popu- 
lation which had preserved from time immemorial in their 
religious worship traditions and customs widely different from 
those of the Church of Rome. They were called Vaudois, 
probably from the valleys (yaux) which they inhabited, and 
had undergone some persecution in the reign of Charles YHI., 
but had been saved by Louis XII. from the hands of the 
inquisitors. They may be traced to the days of Bishop Claude 
of Turin, who in the ninth century energetically protested 
against the worship of images and other Roman practices.^ 
They are mentioned in the Chronique de Saint Tron, written 
early in the twelfth century, as tainted with an inveterate 

^ Martin, t, iv. p. 6 sq. 
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heresy ; and they could not, therefore, have derived either their 
doctrines or their name from Peter Valdo, who founded, 
towards the end of that century, a sect called Les jpauvres de 
Lyon, or the Poor Brethren of Lyons. Their pastors, whom 
they called barbae (uncles), recognized with pleasure the simi- 
larity of their own tenets to those of the Protestants of Swit- 
zerland and Germany ; nor could the Reformers themselves 
have seen without emotion the principles which they had 
deduced from reason and research so strikingly confirmed by 
the practice of a community whose remote and almost inacces- 
sible position had preserved them during centuries from being 
infected with the errors and abuses which had gradually been 
engrafted on the Church of Rome. There were few topics or 
practices in which they differed from the Reformers, and Parel, 
in a great synod held in 1532, in the valley of Angrogna, in 
Piedmont, in which all the colonies of the Vaudois were repre- 
sented, had brought them to still greater conformity. 

It was on a settlement of these people, which had been 
established two or three centuries in Provence among the 
mountains which, rising near the celebrated fountain of Vau- 
cluse, stretch away towards the Alps, that Francis, incited by 
the Cardinal de Tournon, determined to wreak the vengeance 
of persecution. Their industry had converted that rugged 
district into a smiling garden, abounding with com, wine, 
fruit, and cattle ; for one of their maxims was, To work is to 
pray : ^ a maxim often reversed by their Roman Catholic per- 
secutors. After their connection with the Reformers, the 
Vaudois had departed from their former prudent reserve, and 
had drawn down upon themselves persecution, which, in 1636, 
they had opposed with arms. On the Ist of January, 1646. 
Francis addressed a letter to the Parliament of Provence, 
directing them to put in execution the decree of 1640, whose 
dreadful purport was, that all fathers of families should be 
burnt, their wives and children reduced to serfdom, their pro- 
perty confiscated, and their dwellings razed. And this was 
required to be done in such a manner, “ that Provence should 
be entirely cleared and depopulated of such beguilers.” * 

Three men of learning and liberality had attempted to avert 

^ Michelet, Mifomie, p. 346. 

* “ De faire en sorte que le pays de Provence ffit entibrement d4- 
peupl4 et nettoy^s s^ducteurs.” Bouche, Hist de Froveme, 

liv. X. t. ii. p. 615. 
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this accursed sentence: Chasseneuz, a learned jurisconsult, Massaoro 
first President of the Parliament of Provence ; Jacopo Sadoleti, vaudol* 
the amiable and enlightened Bishop of Carpentras;^ and ^ 
Guillaume du Bellay Langey, the Governor of Piedmont, 
which last had made a very favourable report of the Vaudois 
to the King. But Chasseneuz was now dead, and had been 
succeeded in his office by Meinier, Baron d^OppMe, a man 
fitted for the execution of such atrocities. D’Opp^sde kept the 
King’s mandate a prof ound secret till he had assembled a small 
army of about 3,000 men, chiefly composed of disbanded 
soldiers from Piedmont, accustomed to the wars of Italy, and 
revelling in blood and plunder. He was assisted by the Papal 
Legate, Antonio Trivulzio, who supplied 1,000 foot soldiers 
and some cannon. When all his preparations were made, 
D’OppMe read the King’s letter to the Parliament of Provence, 

April 12th, which immediately ordered the decree of 1540 to 
be executed. The next day D’OppMe accompanied by Paulin, 
whom we have known as envoy to the Porte and companion 
in arms of Hayraddin Barbarossa, passed the Durance with 
his force, and immediately began the work of havoc. The 
crops and fruit trees were destroyed, the villages burnt, the 
inhabitants massacred. On the ISthD’Oppfede arrived at the 
little town of Merindol. It had been abandoned by all the 
inhabitants except a poor idiot lad, who was immediately tied 
to a tree and shot. At Cabrieres about ninety of the towns- 
people had remained, and as they made a show of defending 
themselves they obtained a capitulation granting them their 
lives. But no sooner were they in the hands of D’Oppfede 
than he caused them all to be massacred, on the ground that 
no faith is to be kept with heretics. Those who had succeeded 
in escaping were hunted down like wild beasts. With the ex- 
ception of 600 or 700 of the more robust, selected for the 
galleys, the whole population was destroyed.* This cold- 
blooded massacre, which filled the greater part of Europe with 

' It was he who once addressed to Melanchthon words particularly 
deserving to be remembered by all leaders of religious parties: ‘*1 
am not a person who immediately conceives a hatred for whomso- 
ever may aiffer from us in opinion.” See Martin, t. viii. p. 330. 
Carpentras was the capital of the County of Venaissin, and there- 
fore, at that time, part of the temporal dominions of the Roman See, 

* For this persecution of the Vaudois see De Thou, liv. vi. ; Beza, 

Mccl. liv. i. ; Bouche, Hist, de Provence, hv. x . ; Alexis Muston, 

Hist des Vaudois, t. i ch. v. • 
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indignation and horror, was deliberately approved and adopted 
by Francis, the French clergy, and the Parliament of Paris. 

the Swiss interceded for the few Vaudois still left alive, 
Francis bade them mind their own business and not interfere 
in the affairs of his Kingdom. At the beginning of the fol- 
lowing reign, the Dame de Cental, one of the proprietors of 
the district ravaged, instituted a suit in the Parliament of 
Paris against the authors of the massacre, which had com^- 
pletely ruined her property ; but that body acquitted them 
after twenty hearings, thus deliberately sanctioning this 
atrocious deed.^ 

Further In the following year (1546) the persecutions were con- 
tinned in France. At Meaux, which continued to be a great 
centre of reform, fourteen persons were burnt together, and 
a great many others subjected to corporal or pecuniary 
penalties. It was fatal to any followers of Calvin if a French 
Bible, or the Christian Institution of that reformer, was found 
upon him. One of the foremost victims was Stephen Dolet, 
burned August 3rd, 1546, on the place Maubert, at Paris, on 
the charge of heresy, atheism, and eating flesh on a fast day ! 
He was the friend of Rabelais and Clement Marot, and a dis- 
tinguished scholar, the author of some celebrated Commen-- 
taries on the Latin language. 

The French France was at this time in a deplorable condition, the effect 
of its long wars as well as of mal-administ ration. Some of the 
provinces were almost in a state of anarchy. Pdrigord revolted 
against the gahelle, and the judge sent to try the malcontents 
narrowly escaped being murdered. The war with England 
still remained on hand : Francis was determined to recover 
Boulogne ; yet it was difficult to raise the necessary funds 
without imposing fresh taxes, which excited universal dis- 
content. He was also meditating a descent on the southern 
coast of England, as well as an attack on the side of Scotland. 
The Scottish regent Hamilton had at first consented to a 
marriage between the infant Mary and Edward Prince of 
Wales. The treaty, however, was scarcely signed (August 
25th, 1543), when, listening to the Catholics, and that party 
which nourished an old enmity against England, Hamilton 
changed his mind, reconciled himself with Cardinal Beatoun, 
and connived at a violent persecution of the Reformers, several 

^ Beza, Hist, ^ccL t. i. p. 28; Sarpi, lib. ii. p. 116. 
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of wliom were burnt alive. A small French force, under 
James Montgomery, Seigneur de Lorges, landed in Scotland 
to support this movement, and to assist in an invasion of Nor- 
thumberland (July, 1545). The combined Scotch and French 
forces marched towards the border, but Montgomery could 
not persuade the Scotch to cross the Tweed, and the campaign 
resulted in a few unimportant skirmishes with the Earl of 
Hertford. The French naval expedition against England, 
though prepared on a grander scale, had an equally fruitless 
result. The French navy was at that time much superior to 
the English. Their largest vessel, called a Garraquon, 
measured 800 tons and mounted 100 guns, most of which, 
however, must have been of small calibre. In rivalry of this 
extraordinary vessel, Henry VIII. had built an exact counter- 
part, also called a Carraquon,^ but so badly constructed as to 
be entirely useless. No better fate, however, attended the 
French vessel. Francis repaired with his Court to the Havre 
de Grace, to be present at the sailing of the expedition, when 
a grand fSte was given on board the Oarraquon (July 6th, 
1545). Large fires having been lighted for cooking, in spite 
of the remonstrances of the sailors, the ship caught fire, and 
was completely destroyed, together with most of its crew ; 
and it was vdth difficulty that the Court ladies and the military 
chests could be rescued. The armament nevertheless set sail. 
It consisted of 25 galleys brought round from Marseilles, 150 
vaisseaux ronds, or ships of war, and 60 transports, the whole 
under the command of the Admiral d’Annebaut. On the 18th 
of July the French fleet appeared off the Isle of Wight. The 
English fleet was much inferior, consisting only of sixty 
vessels. Nevertheless the English came out, but being too 
inferior in force to venture a close engagement, retired after a 
distant cannonade into Portsmouth. The French sunk the 
“ Mary Rose,*’ and the vessel called the “ Great Harry” was 
near sharing the same fate. The French commander, how- 
ever, did not venture to attack Portsmouth, and after making 
some descents on Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, set sail 
for Boulogne, which town was then besieged by Marshal 
du Biez. Annebaut landed some of his forces to construct 
a fort at Outreau, in order to command the entrance of the 
harbour : but on the appearance of the English fleet, which 

' It is difficult to say whether this be a proper pame or an intensive 
of earaque viz., a large carrack. 
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had been reinforced, retired into Havre. The fort at Out- 
reau proved useless, and the English had still free access to 
Boulogne. 

Death of While the siege of that town was proceeding a great calamity 

Orleans^ overtook Francis, — the death of his favourite son, the Duke 
of Orleans. The Dauphin he regarded with jealousy and 
hatred, and only a few weeks before a scandalous scene of 
anger and violence had taken, place between them. Francis 
had wished to make the Duke of Orleans in some degree his 
brother’s rival, and regarded with satisfaction the future 
greatness which he had provided for him by the treaty of 
Crespy. But these hopes were never realized. During the 
siege the King resided with his two sons at Foret-Moutier, 
near Abbeville. The neighbourhood was infected with the 
plague, which the Duke of Orleans is said to have caught by 
venturing with his usual thoughtlessness into the house of a 
peasant. He died September 9th, 1545. This event deprived 
Francis of all the benefits he had promised himself from the 
peace of Crespy. At the same time, however, it revived his 
own pretensions in Flanders and the Milanese, which had 
been renounced only in favour of his son’s marriage ; and on 
this ground he opened fresh negotiations with the Emperor. 
Charles, who was then at Antwerp engaged in borrowing 
money from the Netherland towns for the war which he was 
meditating against the Lutherans, received the French ambas- 
sadors very coldly. After expressing some decent regret for 
the death of his intended son-in-law, he declared that it 
afforded no reason either why he should recognize claims 
which he had always repudiated, and which Francis had twice 
solemnly renounced, or why he should not demand the resti- 
tution of the dominions of Savoy for a Prince who was at once 
his brother-in-law, his ally, and his vassal ; and he declared 
that all he could promise was that if France did not attack him 
he would not attackFrance. With this answer the ambassadors 
were fain to return. Thus the unfortunate Duke of Savoy 
lost all hope of recovering the dominions, which, by the treaty 
of Crespy, Francis was not bound to restore till the Duke of 
Orleans had been put in possession either of Milan or the 
Netherlands. 

Oponing of The failure of Francis’s negotiations with the Emperor de- 
termined him again to change his policy. He recalled his 
prelates from the Council of Trent, then on the point of a»- 
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sembling ; he also instructed his envoy at the Porte to do all 
inhis power to thwart Ferdinand’s negotiations with Solyman, 
which he had been previously forwarding, and to induce the 
Sultan to recommence hostilities in Hungary. But being still 
embarrassed by his war with England, the French King did 
not venture upon an open rupture with the Emperor. That 
war had cost him much money and many soldiers, and as the 
winter approached his men died by hundreds in the camp. 
The Q-erman Lutherans, alarmed by the preparations which 
Charles was making against them in the Netherlands, had in 
vain sought to reconcile the French and English kings, whose 
help they foresaw would be needful to them in the approach- 
ing struggle. But neither was yet prepared to accept the 
terms demanded by his adversary. 

At the very moment when the Council was about to meet 
at Trent for the reformation of the Church, Paul III. occa- 
sioned a new scandal by granting his son, Pier Luigi Famese, 
Parma and Piacenza, with the title of Duke ; a step also highly 
offensive to the Emperor, who regarded those cities as belong- 
ing to the Milanese, and he therefore refused to confirm the 
investiture. Such was the origin of the Duchy of Parma. 
The new Duke of Parma rendered himself so odious by his 
vices and crimes, that he was murdered two years afterwards 
(September 10th, 1547), when Ferrante Gonzaga, Governor of 
Milan, took possession of Piacenza in the Emperor’s name. 
King Philip II., however, restored, in 1557, Piacenza to Ot- 
tavio Farnese, the son and successor of Pier Luigi ; and the 
house of Farnese continued to hold the Duchy of Parma as a 
fief of the Holy See till the extinction of its male heirs in 
1731. 

The affair of Parma did not disturb the understanding be- 
tween Charles and the Pope, who were now both intent on 
putting down the German Lutherans. The Council of Trent 
was at length opened for despatch of business, December 13th, 
1545. The meeting of this assembly may be considered as 
forming a new epoch in the history of Europe, and we shall 
therefore postpone to another chapter an account of its pro- 
ceedings. A General Council had always been regarded as 
affording the last chance of restoring the Church’s unity, and 
when its authority was rejected by the Lutherans, no alterna- 
tive seemed left but an appeal to arms. That method, which 
might have crushed Protestantism in its infancy, had been 
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hitherto avoided ; but we shall soon have to trace the rise, 
progress, and termination of the wars which sprung from the 
tteformation. 

Luther did not live to behold these scenes of violence. At 
the very time when his doctrines were under examination at 
Trent, the monk, whose strong head and fearless heart had 
thus engaged in angry and anxious discussion the most power- 
ful, and the most learned men in Europe, was quietly expiiing 
in the obscure little town which gave him birth. He had gone 
to Eisleben to reconcile a quarrel that had arisen between the 
Counts of Mansfeld ; and while engaged in this mission of 
peace, was attacked with inflammation, which put an end to 
his life, February 18th, 1546, at the age of sixty-three. The 
Saxon Elector caused his funeral to be celebrated with great 
pomp. 



CHAPTER XVII 

RESULTS OP THE REFORMATION PROGRESS OP GEOGRAPHICAL 

DISCOVERIES THEIR EFFECT ON EUROPEAN COMMERCE 

DECLINE OP ITALY 

T he progress of the Reformation had hitherto been peace- why the 
ful ; in the next epoch its path was marked by wars, MonsJ^ 
foreseen and dreaded by Luther, but which he was spared from ceeded. 
beholding. For a period of near a century, our attention will 
be chiefly arrested by religious wars, which however are often 
combined with a great political movement that had already 
been initiated, — the struggle for supremacy between France 
and the House of Austria. Before wo enter upon these narra- 
tives it is necessary to inquire into the causes of Luther^s suc- 
cess ; and why a reformation which had before been fruitlessly 
attempted in England, in Bohemia, in Italy, should have suc- 
ceeded in Germany and Switzerland. 

The same political causes which afterwards produced the 
religious wars of Germany, undoubtedly contributed to estab- 
lish the Reformation in that country. In the Empire the civil 
power was two-fold — literally an imperium in imperio ; and 
thus the German Electors and other Princes, being sheltered 
under a supreme head, were enabled to give reins to the feelings 
inspired by Papal abuses and extortions, without incurring the 
responsibility which attached to the Emperor. He, not they, 
was in immediate connection with Rome ; a bond which the 
natural bigotry both of Charles V. and his brother Ferdinand 
Was not inclined to sever. Had Charles been as absolute in 
Germany as in Spain, or as Francis I. was in France, and 
Henry VIII. in England, the Reformation could not have taken 
place without his consent ; while, having been established 
against his will in the dominions of some of the Princes of the 
Empire, he was induced, when political events enabled him to 
do so, to attempt to crush it by force. It is curious moreover 
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to observe how the infancy of the German Reformation was 
protected from the power of Charles, not only by the peculiar 
constitution of the Empire, but also by the very enemies of 
Germany — ^the Turks, the French, nay, the Pope himself. Had 
not the safety of the Empire been threatened by Solyman, had 
not Francis menaced the Emperor’s Italian possessions, and 
Pope Clement VII. shown a disposition to assist his plans, 
Lutheranism might probably have been crushed in the bud. 
In the Swiss Cantons, free and republican constitutions con- 
tributed still more directly and rapidly to the success of the 
Reformation. The appeal was made immediately to the people ; 
there was no bigoted or self-interested Sovereign to step in be- 
tween them and Rome. 

Another and indispensable element of success was the bold 
character both of Luther and of Zwingli. Others have, per- 
haps, devised more thorough and more consistent plans of 
reform than Luther; but they either confined them to their 
studies, or failed in the assertion of them from timidity, like 
Erasmus. The circumstances in which Zwingli was placed 
did not call for so great a display of moral courage as was ex- 
hibited by Luther ; but there can be no doubt that he possessed 
it, though he had not, like the Saxon reformer, to struggle 
against the menaces of a government ; and he at last laid down 
his life in the field for the sake of his principles. 

Neither Luther nor Zwingli, however, could have effected 
anything had they not obtained the adhesion of the people ; 
and their success in this respect was not perhaps so much 
owing to the better prepared state of the public mind for the 
reception of their doctrines, as to the gradual nature of their 
attack upon the Roman Church. They began with one abuse, 
but one which came immediately home to the bosoms of the 
people, — the doctrine of Indulgences. It mattered little to 
the great body of the population how much the Archbishops 
of Mainz or Cologne paid for their palliums, or whether the 
Pope or the Emperor should present to benefices ; but it was 
of the utmost importance to them to know whether the Pope 
alone could open the gates of Heaven, and whether he was 
justified in demanding a fee for that purpose. The wedge once 
introduced, the rent became gradually larger, till all that was 
unsound in the Church was severed. The German nation had 
long presented ini vain their list of a hundred grievances ; 
Rome was at last opposed and overturned upon a single one. 
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Ahotlier element of success was the prudence and moderation 
with which, however violent might be his language, Luther 
proceeded in carrying out the substantial parts of his enter- 
prise ; never were so much energy and so fiery a zeal tempered 
with so much discretion. Asa doctrinal reformer he was even 
too timid, and cannot be said to have left the Reformation 
complete. 

The Papal key being broken, it was necessary to provide JustiSca- 
another method of unlocking the portal of Heaven ; and this 
the Reformers found in the doctrine of justification by faith. 

The theory of indulgences was founded on a spiritual treasury 
of good works, so ample and so efficacious that they could be 
transferred with infallible effect to every repentant sinner, 
even the greatest, who could afford to purchase a share of 
these merits * and the same principle lay at the root of other 
superstitions ivhich served to fill the coffers of the Church ; 
such as pilgrimages, jubilees, etc. Luther combated these 
doctrines in the only way in which they could be combated — 
by transferring the custody of Heaven from the Vicar of 
Christ, who had abused his trust, to Christ Himself. ** By 
faith alone shall ye be saved.** 

That the doctrine of justification by faith alone was 
capable of perversion, Luther himself saw and lamented. 

“ This doctrine,** he observes in one of his discourses,^ 

** should be heard with great joy, and received with heartfelt 
thankfulness, and we should become all the better and more 
pious for it. But alas ! this is reversed, and the longer it is 
heard, the wickeder, the more reckless, and more sinful, doth 
the world become. Yet it is no fault of the doctrine, but of 
the hearers.** Perceiving these results, Luther, in his later 
popular discourses, avoided giving the doctrine too much 
prominence, though he still reserved it in his armoury, as an 
indispensable weapon against Rome.* 

The establishment of the Lutheran and Zwinglian reforma- Calvin at 
tions has been described in preceding chapters. Before the 

^ HauspostUle^ ap. Menzel, B. i. S. 314. 

* As we have often referred the reader to the works of Hallam for 
instruction, we feel bound to caution him against the narrow and 
uni^ilosophical view of the Reformation taken by that writer (see 
Hm, of LitercUurey pt. i. ch. iv. § 58 sq. and ch. vi. § 12). Hallam, 
who appears to have wished that the Bible shofcld have remained a 
sealed oook, since he finds fault with Luther for translating it, de- 
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end of the period which they comprise, a third, and perhaps, 
in some respects, a greater reformer, had appeared upon the 
scene. In the autumn of 1539 John Calvin succeeded in 
finally establishing himself at Geneva, which city he may be 
said to have ruled with all the authority of a Pope and all 
the power of a despot down to his death in 1564. It is well 
known that grace and predestination form the foundation of 
his doctrine, which he carried out more boldly, and perhaps 
more consistently, than Luther ; and that in all respects he 
made so thorough a clearance of every remnant of Popery 
that the Genevese Church and other Churches founded on its 
model have claimed exclusively the name of Reformed 
Churches. Nothing, to some minds, can be more convincing 
than his logic ; nothing, to others, more repulsive than his 
system ; yet all must agree in admiring the language and 
method in which he unfolds it. It was perhaps in part 
owing to the vigour and excellence of his literary style that 
Calvin’s influence as a reformer was much more widely felt 
than that of Luther or Zwingli. The Lutheran reformation 
travelled but little out of Germany and the neighbouring 
Scandinavian kingdoms ; while Calvinism obtained a Euro- 
pean character, and was adopted in all the countries where men 
sought a reformation from without ; as France, the Nether- 
lands, Scotland, even England; for the Early English Ee- 
formation under Edward VI. was Zwinglian and Calvinistic, 
and Calvin was incontestably the father of our Puritans and 
Dissenters. Thus, under his rule, Geneva may be said to 
have become the capital of European reform. The superior 
catholicity of Calvinism, if such a term be not paradoxical, will 
also appear from the fact, that while that creed penetrated 

nounces the Reformation as appealing to the ignorant, and because in 
it “there predominated that revolutionary spirit which loves to witness 
destruction for its own sake, and that intoxicated self-confidence which 
renders folly mischievous.” Never were such grave charges made with 
so little foundation. It was the Romish Church that appealed to ignor- 
ance ; papistry lived and thrived by it alone. That the great leaders of 
the Reiormation loved “ destruction for its own sake ” is an imputation 
which Hallam does not attempt to substantiate. It would be easy to 
show, on the contrary, that cnanges equally momentous were never 
carried out in so gentle a method as by Luther ; insomuch that a dis- 
tinguished modem historian has not hesitated to characterize him as 
the greatest conservative that ever lived (Ranke, Deutsche Geseh, 
B. iv. S. 6). Hallan denounces the whole Reformation because It 
produced some local and temporary abuses. 
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into Lutheran countries, Lutheranism made little way where 
the religion was Calvinistic. This result was perhaps aided 
by Calvin’s French style. 

Although at this period the political effects of the Eef orma- 
tion had not yet developed themselves, yet it may be as well 
to point out its tendency. That the movement was favour- 
able to civil liberty, can admit of no doubt; it is almost 
exclusively among Protestant nations that a free government 
has been able to maintain itself. In this respect, however, a 
striking difference is observable between the Swiss and Ger- 
man reformations. The latter, as we have shown, was the 
reverse of democratic, and the Genevese reformer alone can 
be connected with the progress of civil freedom in Europe, 
Yet the cause of this distinction is not very obvious. It 
cannot well be ascribed to the more democratical constitution 
of the Genevese Church, or the substitution of presbyterianism 
for episcopacy ; and, with regard to politics, Calvin incul- 
cated as strongly as Luther the duty of unconditional sub- 
mission to the civil power. He lays down in his Inatitutea 
that spiritual liberty is not inconsistent with political servi- 
tude ; while of the three chief forms of government he gives, 
abstractedly, the preference to monarchy, and in practice 
prefers an aristocracy only from the difficulty of always 
finding a good and virtuous King ; whence it appears that 
he must have contemplated an absolute monarchy. In another 
passage, he maintains the divine right of Kings, and the 
duty of passive obedience.^ In conformity with these prin- 
ciples, his own government at Geneva was narrowly oligarch- 
ical. In short, a priest is still a priest, whether at Eome 
or at Geneva, and the political principles of whatever Church, 
when allowed an uncontrolled sway, will always be those of 
absolute submission. The resistance to the civil power 
among Calvin’s disciples did not spring from what he taught, 
but from that freedom of inquiry and independence of 
thought which are the very spirit of the Eeformation. With 
the respective liberality of Luther and Calvin, in matters 
regarding religious opinion, we are not here concerned ; yet 
it may be stated that the German was far more tolerant, or, 
at all events, far less cruelly persecuting, than the French- 
man. Luther always maintained that to burn heretics is a 
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^ See Institutions, lib. iv. c. 20, §§ 1 and 8, 25-29, 31. 
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sin against the Holy Ohostt and so also did Calvin, tiU, 
irritated by the opposition of Servetus, he committed him to 
the flames : an act approved by Melanchthon, who has ob- 
tained the surname of “ the Mild,*’ apparently from the 
absence of those more robust and manly qualities which cha- 
racterized Luther. 

It has been observed that the Reformation was a reaction 
of the Teutonic mind against the Roman, and it is indeed a 
remarkable fact, that it has met but little success except 
among populations of Teutonic origin. With these, religion 
is more an affair of reason than with the southern, or 
Romance, nations, with whom it is a matter of feeling and 
imagination. Hence the latter have ever been prone to super- 
stition and idolatry, and to the pomp of the Romish service, 
which appeals so directly to the senses ; while the religion of 
the northern nations is more subject to degenerate into 
rationalism. A French historian has remarked that the Jesus 
of the south is either the infant Jesus in his Mother’s arms, 
or Christ on the Cross ; while the Jesus of the north is Christ 
teaching, the Saviour bringing the Word.^ The former 
images are an appeal to our sympathy, the latter to our 
understanding. 

The resistance of Henry VIII., in England, to the Papal 
power, cannot yet be called a reformation, though it may be 
questioned whether Henry would have proceeded to such an 
extremity had he not had the example of Luther’s success 
before his eyes. England, however, was ripe for a reforma- 
tion, The doctrines of Wiclif were far from being extinct in 
that country. Since the beginning of the century, the records 
of the episcopal courts abound with prosecutions for heresy. 
In 1525 we read of an “ Association of Christian Brethren ” 
in London, who employed themselves in distributing testa- 
ments and tracts.^ In 1527 a union of those holding Lutheran 
doctrines, for Calvin was not yet much known, was formed at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, which may be regarded as a 
seminary of the new opinions.^ 

The movement of reform was not felt exclusively without 
the pale of the Church ; it penetrated into the Church itseK. 

' Martin, HisU de France^ t. viii. p. 190 sq. 

* Froude/ iTw^. of England y vol. ii. p. 26. 

® Fiddes, of Wolseyy p. 416. 
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Eyen in Bome, amid tlie sceptical Court of Leo X, a reaction 
took place. In that pontificate was established the Oratory 
of Divine Love, a sort of spiritual society, which numbered 
nearly sixty members, several of whom became Cardinals, 
as Contarini, Sadoleti, G-iberto, Oianpietro Caraffa, after- 
wards Pope Paul IV., and others. Their tenets, and espe- 
cially that of justification by faith, bore some resemblance 
to Lutheranism. They held their meetings in the church of 
S. Silvestro and SP. Dorotea in the Trastevere, not far from 
the spot where St. Peter is supposed to have lived. After the 
sack of Rome by Bourbon’s army, many of this society pro- 
ceeded to Venice, at that time the only city of refuge in Italy 
for men of compromised opinions ; for Florence was a 
despotism, and Milan the constant theatre of war. Among 
other exiles, Venice gave shelter to Cardinal Pole, who had 
quitted England to escape the anger of Henry VIII., incurred 
by declaring against him in the matters of his first divorce 
and his religious supremacy. 

Several religious orders were either founded or reformed. Religious 
That of the Camaldolese having become much corrupted, a 
new congregation of the same order, called Monte Corona, 
from the mountain on which its principal monastery was 
situated, was founded in 1522 by Paolo Giustiniani. The 
Franciscans were once more allowed to reform themselves, 
and produced what were called the Cappuccini, or Capucins 
(1528), who became celebrated as preachers. Remarkable 
among the new congregations was that of the Theatines, 
founded about 1524 by two members of the Oratory of 
Divine Love, Caraffa and Gaetano da Thiene, the latter after- 
wards canonized. The Theatines were secular priests, not 
monks, though they observed a monastic rule. The congre- 
gation became in time peculiar to the nobility — a nursery of 
bishops. The Barnabites, another clerical congregation, 
founded in 1530 by Zaccaria Ferrari and Giacomo Antonio 
Morigia at Milan, were designed principally for preaching, 
missions, and the education of the young.^ But of all these 
new institutions that of the Jesuits was by far the most 
remarkable and important. 

Don Inigo Lopez de Recalde, the youngest son of the noble The Jesuit®, 
house of Loyola, born in 1491 in the castle of that name in 

^ Rankci Popes, bk. ii. § 3. 
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Guipdzcoa» was destined to the profession of arms, and was 
bred at the Court of King Ferdinand, and in the suite of the 
Duke of Najara. Spanish chivalry had imbibed a strong 
religious colour from the Moorish wars, and Inigo, or Ignatius 
Loyola, whose temperament naturally inclined him to devo- 
tion, had composed in early youth a romance, of which the 
hero was the Apostle Peter. Loyola’s wound at Pamplona, 
in 1521, and the course of religious reading on which he 
entered during his convalescence, have been already related.^ 
When his strength was recruited he left home and journeyed 
to Montserrat, where, after making a vigil of arms in the 
monastery church, he hung up his sword and shield before 
the image of the Virgin, after the fashion of the secular 
knight-errant, putting off his knightly accoutrements, clothing 
himself in the coarse raiment of the hermits of those moun- 
tains, and taking in his hand the pilgrim’s staff. After 
some wanderings, he retired to a Dominican convent at 
Manresa, where his conduct resembled the delusions of 
insanity, being marked by temptations to suicide and by 
imaginary revelations of the most extraordinary kind. He 
was conscious that his zeal would be useless without learning ; 
he felt his deficiency in philosophical and theological attain- 
ments ; and at the mature age of thirty- seven he entered the 
University of Paris, the last stronghold of Scholasticism, to 
devote himself to the seven years’ course of study necessary 
to graduate in theology (1528-1535). Here he met his firirt 
two disciples, Peter Faber, a Savoyard, and Francis Xavier, a 
Navarrese ; and their little society was afterwards joined by 
three other Spaniards : Salmeron, Lainez, and Bobadilla, and 
by a Portuguese, Eodriguez. In 1537 we find Loyola and 
his band at Venice, where they were ordained priests, and 
where he attached himself to Cardinal Caraffa, who had 
founded there a house of Theatines. But so mild a religious 
rule did not satisfy Loyola’s burning zeal, who was still 
influenced by his early military ideas, and pleased himself 
with the thoughts of making war upon Satan. He and his 
companions enrolled themselves, like soldiers, in a company, 
which they called the Company op Jesus ; and as obedience 
is one of the first of military duties, they added a special vow 
of obedience to those which they had already taken of poverty, 


^ See vol. i. p. 428. 
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chastity, and ordinary obedience, and bound themselves un- 
hesitatingly to go wherever and do whatever the Pope should 
command. With these views they proceeded to Rome to offer 
their services to the Pontiff, and in 1540 obtained a complete 
sanction to their institution and to its name. 

As the dress of the regular orders, and the singularity of 
their whole existence, which had made so strong an impres- 
sion in the middle ages, had now lost all their charm and 
influence, except with the lowest and most ignorant classes, 
and had, indeed, often become objects of repulsion and 
ridicule, the Jesuits resolved to adapt themselves to this new 
state of feeling, and to spread their influence in the world by 
becoming its instructors. With this view they rejected all 
monastic habits, and devoted themselves to the pulpit, the 
confessional, and the education of youth. Thus, out of the 
visionary dreams of Loyola, arose an institution eminently 
practical, and one of the main supports of the Papacy since 
the Reformation. In 1542 Loyola assisted Cardinal Caraffa 
in establishing the Inquisition at Rome, where the ancient 
Dominican Inquisition had long fallen into decay. Rules of 
remarkable severity were drawn up for the guidance of this 
tribunal, and the principle of unreasoning submission, to 
which Loyola had subjected his Society, was also established 
in this court. Thus the main object of the institution was to 
break down and subdue all resistance, and the Inquisition 
became an instrument, not of justice, but of conquest and 
domination over the human soul.^ 

The necessity of some concession to the new ideas had pene- 
trated the mind of the Pope himself. In 1537 Paul III., in 
anticipation of the assembly of the promised General Council, 
issued a bull for the reformation of the City of Rome and of 
the Papal Court ; a measure opposed by Schomberg, a Ger- 
man, and Cardinal of S. Sisto, on the ground that it would 
afford a handle to the enemies of the Church, and be quoted 
by them in justification of their own reform. It was, however, 
supported hj Caraffa. A commission of nine Cardinals was 
appointed, with Contarini at their head and Pole among their 
number. In their report, of which Luther published a trans- 
lation with biting marginal notes, abuses are candidly exposed, 

^ Caracciolo, MS, Vita di Paolo IV, ap. Eanf:e, Popes, vol. iii. p. 165; 
Michelet, B4forme, p. 434. 
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and liberal propositions made for their amendment. The 
commission recommended the gradual extinction of the older 
sort of Franciscan friars, called Conventuals, and also proposed 
other useful measures of ecclesiastical reform; but no practical 
effect followed from their recommendations.^ 

Latin Christianity was however effete : care might preserve 
its remnants, but could never restore its pristine glory. The 
old political ideas which it had once inspired were dying out, 
even in countries which still remained Eoman Catholic ; of 
the truth of which there cannot be a stronger instance than the 
alliance of Francis I. with the Turk. The same progress which 
had destroyed feudalism destroyed also the prestige of Rome. 
To this general observation, however, Spain affords a remark- 
able exception. While light was arising in other countries, 
Spain retrograded in darkness. The Scholastic philosophy was 
first domiciled there, when it was being fast expelled from the 
rest of Europe. With the view of rendering the schools of 
Paris not indispensable to Spaniards, Alfonso de Cordova in- 
troduced the Nominalist doctrine at Salamanca, and at the same 
time Francisco de Vitoria the Realist, as something new. The 
latter found the greater number of disciples, and from his 
school proceeded the most famous theologians.^ Both in 
Spanish theology and literature, the exclusive doctrines of the 
Latin Church continued to flourish. Although Erasmus en- 
joyed the favour of the Court, Diego Lopez Zuniga made it the 
business of his life to attack the innovations of that author ; 
and in 1627, two Dominicans having formally indicted the 
writings of Erasmus of heresy before the Spanish Inquisition, 
his Colloquies, Praise of Folly, and Paraphrase of the New 
Testament were condemned. 

As the spiritual authority of the Popes was broken by Luther 
and the Reformation, so also their temporal power received a 
great blow under Clement VII. through Bourbon^s capture of 
Rome and Clement’s consequent subjection to the Emperor. 
After this period, the Popes pretty well abandoned their pre- 

^ P. Sarpi, Hist Cone, Trident lib. i. p. 77 {Opera, t. i. ed. 1671) ; 
the Report of the Commission {Consilium de emendanda Ecclesia), in 
Le Plat, Mrnium, Trident t. ii. pp. 696-605. Luther’s Werke, B. xvi. 
S. 2394 ff. The Report was to have been secret, but the Cardinal S. 
Sisto sent a copy into Qarmany, it is said with the privity of the Pope. 

* Nic. Antonii, Bihlioth, Htsp, sub. voc. Francisem, ap. Ranke, 
Deutsche Gesch, B. iii. S. 112. 
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tension of deposing Kings, of which but very few instances 
subsequently occur. The same causes acted on the material 
prosperity of Rome. The city flourished in the profuse and 
splendid reign of Leo X., who, by a liberal commercial policy, 
the abrogation of monopolies and encouragement of free trade, 
made it the resort of Italian merchants ; while his patronage 
of art and letters rendered it the capital of the polite and 
learned of all nations. After the sack of the City and its other 
calamities in the pontificate of Clement VII., its inhabitants 
were reduced, when PaulusJovius wrote, from 85,000 to 32,000.^ 
The glory of that brilliant literature and art, which obtained 
for the pontificate of Leo X. the distinction of an Epoch, it lies 
not within our plan to describe.^ 

In resuming the progress of maritime discovery (vol. i. 
p. 328), we may notice that Columbus’s idea of a passage to 
India by western navigation was realized in 1520, but by a 
much more circuitous route than he anticipated. In that year 
Fernando Magellan, or Magelhaens, a Portuguese in the ser- 
vice of Castile, coasted the continent of South America, doubled 
its southern extremity, and gained the Chinese and Indian 
seas by traversing the Pacific Ocean. Magellan was slain at 
the Philippine Isles, but his companions continued the voy- 
age. At the Moluccas, they fell in with the astonished Portu- 
guese ; and returning to Spain by the Cape of Q-ood Hope, they 
completed the first circumnavigation of the globe. The Papad 
boundary between the Spanish and Portuguese possessions 
now fell into jeopardy ; but there was verge enough in the un- 
explored countries of America to employ all the strength of 
Spain without quarrelling about the Indies. Juan de Grijalva 
had discovered, in 1518, the existence of a civilized Empire in 
the North American continent, and in the following year Her- 
nan Cortes undertook with a few hundred men the conquest 
of Mexico. The Mexicans, although much superior in courage 
as well as civilization to the tribes of Hayti and Cuba, or even 
to the ferocious Caribs, yet wanted, like them, the three most 
terrible and effective instruments of war — iron, gunpowder, 
and horses. In three years the conquest was completed, and 
Mexico became New Spain, A few years later one of the com- 

' Jovii, Vita Leo X, lib. iv. p, 95. 

* The English reader will find an account of the state of learning and 
art in the age of Leo X. in Roscoe’s Life of that Pontiff, and in HaUam’s 
Introduction to the Literature of Europe, 
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panions of Balboa, Francisco Pizarro, together with his bro- 
thers, subdued the still richer and more important Empire of 
Peru (1526-1534). The subjugation of Quito, Chili, Terra 
Pirma, and New Granada, followed in quick succession (1529- 
1635). The wealth of these countries exceeded the most san- 
guine hopes. Pizarro, who had been a swineherd lad, and 
was unable to read, became the Governor and almost the King 
of an immense realm ; and adventurers who had carried nothing 
with them but their swords suddenly acquired enormous for- 
tunes. Meanwhile, on the eastern side of South America, the 
Portuguese had founded the Dominion of Brazil, fallen to 
them by the treaty of Tordesillas, and destined one day to 
rival the possessions of the Spaniards in that continent.' The 
Portuguese also went on extending their conquests and settle- 
ments in Asia, and their possessions in that quarter ultimately 
embraced Muscat and Ormuz, the Deccan, Cambray, and Guz- 
erat, with many places on the coasts of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel, as well as in Bengal, and also took in Macassar and 
Malacca, and the important islands of Ceylon, the Moluccas 
and others.* They had also a considerable intercourse with 
China ; and in 1617 a Portuguese ambassador went by land 
from Canton to Pekin. 

of The only attempt at colonization by any other European 
power about this time was that of the French in the northern 
parts of America. It was not till 1524 that the French Gk)- 
vernment aided private enterprise in the New World. In that 
year Verazzano, a Florentine, sailed to North America under 
the auspices of Francis I., and reconnoitred the coast which 
had previously been discovered by Cabot, from Cape Breton 
down to Florida. In 1534 Jacques Cartier, a native of St. 
Malo, ascertained that Newfoundland was an island, and en- 
tered the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the mouth of the river of 
that name. In the following year he ascended the St. Law- 
rence river, and discovered Canada as far as the spot where 
Quebec subsequently rose. North America now received the 

^ Besides Dr. Robertson and the Abb4 Raynal, some of whose facts 
have been overthrown, the reader should consult for the history of 
Cortes and Pizarro Prescott’s Histwy of the Conmiest of Mexico md 
Peru, The history of Brazil has been written by Southey. 

* See on this subjeclj^Barros, Decadas de Asia ; Lafitau, HiH, dee 
Dicmiverteset Connies dee Portugais; Saalfeld, Geech, dee PottugUs-- 
iechen ColoniaZweeem in Oetwdim^ Gottingen, 1810. 
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name of New Prance. In 1540 Cartier made his third voyage 
to America, but under command of a Picard gentleman named 
Boberval, whom Francis had appointed Viceroy of Canada. 
But though a colony was established at Cape Breton, the se- 
verity of the climate, the want of resources, and the neglect of 
the government caused the enterprise to fail, and it was not 
renewed till the reign of Henry IV. 

The most important consideration resulting from these dis- 
coveries and conquests is their effect upon commerce. The 
Portuguese, who came directly into contact with large and 
populous nations far advanced in civilization and possessing 
valuable products and manufactures fitted to become at once 
the objects of trade, reaped immediate benefit from their en- 
terprises. Hence Portugal became wealthy and prosperous in 
an incredibly short space of time, and at the beginning of the 
second quarter of the sixteenth century had reached the great- 
est height of its prosperity ; which it continued to enjoy till 
the defeat and death of its romantic King, Horn Sebastian, in 
1678, and the subsequent transfer of Portugal to the Spanish 
Crown. The Spaniards, on the contrary, in their first discovepes 
found a simple uncivilized race, who, having only the com- 
monest wants of life, so easily satisfied in those climates, could 
offer little but a few natural products in the way of trade and 
barter. The value of the West Indies as plantations has prin- 
cipally arisen from the culture of articles introduced by Euro- 
peans, and especially the sugar cane brought from the Canaries, 
or by extending the growth of indigenous products, as tobacco, 
indigo, cochineal, cotton, ginger, cocoa, pimento, and other 
articles. The profitable development of such plantations was, 
however, necessarily a work of time, and in this dearth of the 
materials of commerce the attention of the Spanish settlers was 
naturally directed to procure the precious metals. The avidity 
of Columbus in this search is the chief blot upon his character ; 
nor was the auri sacra fames rendered any better by being 
covered over with the mantle of religion. His system of re- 
pa/rtimiento8, or assignments of large tracts of land to his fol- 
lowers, and with them the unfortunate natives as slaves, led 
to the greatest cruelties. The wretched inhabitants were at 
once baptized and enslaved. The miseries of the American 
Indians awakened especially the compassion of a Spanish 
Bominican> the humane Bartolomeo de lai Casas, but it seems 
to be a groundless assertion that he initiated their labours and 
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sufferings by originating in those parts the importation of 
Negro slaves. 

The cruelty of the Spanish settlers in their search after gold 
had the most disastrous effects on the population of the New 
World. The natives of the Antilles soon disappeared altogether. 
Hayti, which is said to have numbered 100,000 inhabitants, 
was depopulated in fifteen years. Many escaped by suicide 
from the hands of their cruel taskmasters. In Mexico and Peru, 
whole populations were torn from their native valleys to work 
the mines in cold and sterile mountain-tracts, where they per- 
ished by thousands. In these two countries, however, as in some 
others of Spanish America, the original inhabitants were not 
entirely exterminated, but formed, in process of time, the bulk 
and basis of the Spanish- American population. 

Returns of From the contradictory nature of the accounts, it is very 
■ difi&cult to estimate the first effects of the discovery of the West 
Indies on the prosperity of Spain. Zuniga says ^ that the re- 
turns of gold were so large before the close of the fifteenth 
century as to affect currency and prices. Bernaldez, on the 
other hand, says, that so little gold had been brought from 
Hispaniola at the same date as to lead to the belief that there 
was scarcely any in the island, and some writers assert that 
the expenses of the colonies ate up the profits. It is stated, 
however, that the ordinary revenue of Castile, which in 1474 
was only 885,000 reals, had risen in 1504 to upwards of 
26,000,000 reals, being an increase of more than thirtyfold.* 
But this increase must not be entirely ascribed to the dis- 
covery of America. In this period the rich Kingdom of Gra- 
nada had been annexed to the Spanish Crown ; and through 
the instrumentality of the Inquisition much had been extort^ 
from the unfortunate Jews and Moriscoes. The home manu- 
factures and productions of Spain had also increased. The 
first flowing in of the precious metals was of course favourable 
to industry and served to develop Spanish trade and manu- 
factures. In 1438 a breed of English sheep had been obtained 
for Castile ; * the Spanish wool soon became famous, and sup- 
plied material for the home manufacture of cloth. During the 
reigns of Charles and his successor, Segovia was celebrat^ f or 

' Annals de Sevilla ^ ap. Prescott, Ferd. and Isah, vol. ii. p. 463. 

^ Prescott, vol.^ui. p. 460. 

* Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, vol. i. p. 655. 
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fine cloth and arms, Granada and Valencia for silks and vel- 
vets, Toledo for woollen and silken fabrics, Valladolid for plate, 
Barcelona for glass and fine cutlery ; Spanish ships were to be 
seen in all the ports of the Mediterranean and Baltic.^ 

The effect of the importation of the precious metals was not 
much felt in Europe generally till the second half of the six- 
teenth century, at which time it is thought that the circulating 
medium had been doubled, and the price of commodities, of 
course, rose in proportion. The Spanish government in vain 
endeavoured to keep the precious metals at home. Commerce 
was ill understood in that age. Gold and silver, instead of 
being regarded as commodities merely of relative value in ex- 
change, were considered as constituting absolute wealth. This 
view was not peculiar to Spain, but was shared by all the rest 
of Europe. Archbishop Morton, the Chancellor of Henry VII., 
in addressing the English Parliament in 1487, advised them 
to provide that all merchandise brought from beyond sea 
should be exchanged for the commodities of the country, in 
order that the King’s treasure might not be diminished. Thus 
the sole end of trade was thought to be to export products and 
manufactures, and to keep all the gold that paid for them in 
the country.* On the same principle, Spain, in order to retain 
her treasure, prohibited foreign commerce, and laid exorbitant 
duties even on raw materials imported and manufactured 
articles exported.* 

The ’Sudden and accidental increase of wealth, or rather of 
its conventional signs, in Spain, involved individuals as well as 
the government in the most fatal illusions. The reigns of 
Charles and his son Philip II. were the era of a baseless and 
short-lived prosperity, which was displayed in the manner of 
life of the Spaniards. Sumptuous palaces and superb public 
buildings arose, with all the accompaniments of fountains, 
aqueducts, and gardens ; the style of architecture was im- 
proved and a school of painting and sculpture founded ; even 
literature participated in the general movement. There were 
at that period more printing-presses in Spain than are to be 
found at the present day, while the Universities of Barcelona, 
Salamanca, and Alcala swarmed with students. But at the 

^ Prescott, Ammls of Convmerce, vol. iii. p.439. 

* Craik’s Hist of British Commerce, voT. i p. 200. 

^ Twiss, loc, cit, 
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root of all this prosperity was the national indolence^ which 
bigotry, monachism, pride, and partly, perhaps, the climate, 
combined to foster. This idleness, together with wrong prin- 
ciples of trade, ruined the manufactures of Spain, and rendered 
her dependent for them on other countries. The absence of 
foreign competition, and the establishment of monopolies, 
helped to injure commerce. The gold which Spain had pur- 
chased with so many crimes passed gradually from her hands, 
and already before the end of the sixteenth century the process 
of ruin and depopulation had commenced. 

The maritime discoveries of the Spaniards and Portuguese 
diverted the course of European trade, which had previously 
centred in the Mediterranean. The Eastern Saracens had, as 
early as the twelfth century, established a great maritime com- 
merce at Barcelona, which they carried on in vessels called 
cogs. Traces of it are still observable in the Catalan dialect, 
from the many Arab words relating to it. The Barcelonese 
are remarkable for the improvements which they introduced 
into commerce. It was they who first made laws for the regu- 
lation of marine insurance, and established, in 1401, a bank 
of exchange and deposit, called Tavla de Cambio, or table 
of exchange.^ The bank of Venice had indeed been estab- 
lished before this date, but on quite a different principle. 
The Bank of Genoa, or chamber of St. George, dates from 
1407, and was, like that of Venice, originally designed to 
manage the capital of the public debt, though it afterwards 
became also a trading company. The bank of Barcelona soon 
rose to be a great commercial authority, and in 1404 we find it 
appealed to by the magistrates of Bruges, respecting the usage 
of bills of exchange.^ Venice and Genoa were the principal 
trading cities of the Mediterranean besides Barcelona. After 
the Florentines had acquired the port of Leghorn in 1425, 
they also began to compete with the Venetians in the Eastern 
trade carried on overland through Alexandria, in which the 
Medici were deeply concerned.® But of all these cities, Venice, 
by the extent of its traffic, stood conspicuously at the head. 
One of the chief articles of Venetian export was the cloth of 
Florence, which they distributed to the rest of Italy and to the 

^ Capmany Memorias Hist&ricas de Barcelona, ap. Macpherson, vol. 

i. p. 612.. sS 

^ Ibid. p. 016. 

® Roscoe, Lorenzo dd Medici, vol. i. p. 136. 
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East ; while the Florentines took in return the goods imported 
by the Venetians. But their principal trade was with the 
East ; and as the oyerland transit of Indian and Persian com- 
modities not only involved great expense in itself, but was also 
further burdened by the customs demanded by the rulers of 
Egypt, it is easy to see how great a blow the discovery of the 
maritime passage must have inflicted on Venetian commerce. 
After the conquest of Egypt by Selim I., in 1517, the Venetians 
hastened to conclude with him a commercial treaty, the prin- 
cipal object of which was to ruin the Portuguese by laying 
heavy 'duties on their commodities, while the privileges of the 
Venetians were extended. This method, however, availed but 
little against the advantages enjoyed by the Portuguese, and 
the Venetians endeavoured to effect a compromise by offering 
King Emanuel of Portugal, in 1521, to buy at a fixed price all 
the spices over and above what was required for the home 
consumption of that Kingdom : but the Portuguese govern- 
ment was too prudent to sacrifice the advantage which it had 
acquired. The Portuguese were able to sell the commodities 
of Persia and India at half the price required by the Venetians ; 
a state of things which was necessarily followed by a decline 
of the Venetian trade. ^ Their settlements also in India and 
the Persian Gulf enabled them to command the local markets, 
and thus to forestall the Venetians. 

The decline of Venice was in some respects to be lamented. 
At the close of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
century that Republic was the centre of liberal ideas, which 
there found their best home. The liberality of Venice was 
also displayed in the encouragement of the press. Printing 
had not been invented many years, when, in 1469, the Venetians 
invited to their city the printers Windelin of Spires, John of 
Cologne, and Nicholas Jenson. Twenty-five years later, Aldus 
Manutius began his labours, and effected a revolution in the 
book trade by discarding the pedantic folio for the more con- 
venient octavo, of which only few had been printed before, and 
thus rendering literature more popular. He was, moreover, 
the inventor of the characters we call italics, Venetian books 
soon became an article of trade, but before the end of the 
fifteenth century English printers had begun to compete with 

lb 

^ The principal work on Venetian commerce Is Marines Storiacwile 
epolUica del commercio d* Venezianif published in 1789. 
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them, as appears from the following colophon to a Latin trans- 
lation of the Epistles of Phalaris, published at Oxford, in 
1486: 


“ Celatos, Veneti, nobis transmittere libros 
Cedite ; nos aliis vendimus, O Veneti.” ^ 
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In Oemany the great rise of prices observed between the 
years 1516 and 1522 excited universal discontent. This rise 
was mainly owing to the depreciation in the value of money 
consequent on the importation of gold and silver from America ; 
but it was also attributed to the monopolies by which the 
trade of Germany was principally conducted. In 1522 the 
Diet passed a resolution forbidding associations with a larger 
capital than 50,000 florins. 

The North German commercial Hansa League continued to 
exist, though in a declining state, through the whole of the 
sixteenth century, till it was at last virtually demolished, in 
1630, by the Thirty Years’ War. In the middle of the six- 
teenth century it still comprehended between sixty and 
seventy towns. The Hansa was divided into four quarters or 
groups, at the head of which stood Liibeck, Cologne, Bruns- 
wick, and Danzig. Liibeck was the head of the League, which, 
in the early part of the century, was still vigorous enough to 
make war on neighbouring states. In 1509 some of its towns 
engaged in hostilities with John, King of Denmark, captured 
his fleet at Helsingor, and carried off his bells, which they 
hung in their churches. In 1511 the Liibeck fleet returned 
into harbour with eighteen Dutch ships which they had cap- 
tured. The Hansa had factories in foreign countries, of which 
the principal were London, Bruges, Novgorod in Eussia, and 
Bergen in Norway. After the Thirty Years’ War, only Lubeck, 
Hamburg, and Bremen again united. Such a league could 
be necessary only in the infancy of commerce ; but it answered 
a good purpose in its time, and it may be remarked that in 
Germany, as elsewhere, the commercial towns, and especially 
Nuremberg, were the great centres of liberal opinions, as well 
as of literature and art.* The Austrian possessions in the 
Netherlands opened an outlet for German maritime trade, 


^ Middleton’s Origin of Printing in England^ p. 11. 

* For the Hanseatic League, Sartorius, Urkundliche Geackichte des 
Ursprunges der Deutachen Hansa, edited by Lappenberg, Hamburg, 
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carried on by the great commercial houses in Augsburg and 
Nuremberg, which engaged in the East India, and afterwards 
in the West India trade. Hence, also, in part, the rise of 
Antwerp. But the Netherlands had owed their first prosperity 
chiefly to manufactures, drawing the raw materials from other 
countries — silk from Italy, wool from England — and dis- 
persing through Europe their manufactured goods. Bruges, 
though smaller than Q-hent, was more splendid and the seat 
of a greater trade. During the Middle Ages the great manu- 
facturing and trading cities of Flanders often acted as inde- 
pendent communities, and sometimes entered into treaties for 
themselves, as for instance Bruges, Ghent, andTpres,with King 
Edward II. in 1325 ; while the Count of Flanders frequently re- 
quired them to be parties to treaties which he made with other 
Sovereigns.^ In the course of the fifteenth century Amster- 
dam had also risen to considerable importance, chiefly through 
the herring fishery ; but its great transmarine commerce did 
not commence till the following century. WilHam Beukels, 
or Beukelens, of Biervliet, in Flanders, who died about 1447, 
has enjoyed the reputation of having first cured herrings ; and 
Charles V. and his sister Mary are said to have paid a visit to 
his tomb, and to have offered up prayers for his soul as a bene- 
factor of his country. It is certain, however, that the curing 
of herrings was known centuries before the time of Beukelens, 
though he may perhaps have introduced some improvements 
into the process.^ But, though industrious and enterprising, 
the Flemings were also sensual and luxurious. They delighted 
in banquets and festivals, and an extreme licentiousness pre- 
vailed among them ; but at the same time the fine arts were 
not neglected, and music, architecture, and painting flourished. 
Thus Flemish life presented a strange contrast of magnificence 
and grossness, and has been not unaptly compared to the 
pictures of Rubens besides those of the Italian school, rivalling 
them in vigour of drawing and colouring, but deficient in grace 
and form. 

France could offer nothing to match the opulence and splen- 
dour of Flemish life. Machiavelli has observed the want of 

^ Kymer, Fwdera, t. iv. pp. 147, 151, 188, etc. 

In 1339, King Edward 111. ordered five la#ts of red herrings at 
Yarmouth, which had long been famous for them : Macpherson, vol. 1. 
p. 625. See also Petit, Chroniqm de Ilollandej t. i. p. 184. 
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Ttnoney in that Kingdom and Louis XI., himself the plainest, 
of Kings in his way of life, restrained by foolish sumptuary 
laws the finery of his subjects. Yet in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, French commerce had received a wonderful 
impulse from the genius and energy of Jacques Cceur. The 
son of a skinner at Bourges, who gave him but little edu- 
cation, Cceur farmed, in 1427, the royal mint of his native 
town ; and was, in 1429, accused of issuing a depreciated 
coinage, but dismissed on payment of a heavy fine. Cceur 
now directed his attention to foreign trade. He visited Italy, 
Greece, Syria, and Egypt, and determined to vie with the 
Italians in the commerce of the Levant. He established his 
counting-house at Montpellier, which city had received from 
Pope Urban V. permission to trade with the Infidels, and 
whence there was a communication by canal to the port of 
Lattes.^ He also established a subsidiary house at Marseilles. 
His business, which included banking operations, was con- 
ducted by 300 factors, and his establishments were planted 
over the coasts of the Mediterranean, whose trade he disputed 
with the Venetians, the Genoese, the Florentines, and the 
Catalans. No commercial operations have been seen in 
France on such a scale, before or since. Louis XI. patronized 
trade, which, under the paternal government of Louis XII. also 
made considerable progress. Lyons first began to be known as 
a manufacturing town in the fourteenth century, though it had 
long before been famed for its commerce and for its August 
fairs : and at the beginning of the sixteenth century it was 
still the centre of traffic between Italy, France, England, 
Flanders, and Germany. The Emperor Charles V,, in his war 
with Henry II., gave its prosperity a great blow by forbidding 
his subjects to visit its fair, and at the same time by opening 
the fair of Augsburg.® The manufacture of silk was intro- 
duced atLyons aboutl521, workmen being brought from Milan 
for the purpose.^ 

The English do not appear to have paid much attention to 
commerce till towards the close of the fifteenth century. All 
the great commercial operations seem in early times to have 

^ Bitratti di Franeia, 

* Since superSeded by Cette. 

* Reumont, in Raumer’s Taschenhuchy 1841, 8. 482. 

Macpherson, Annoda of Comm&rcey vol. ii. p. 59. 
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been carried on in that country by foreigners. Thus in 1829 
the English customs were farmed by the Bardi of Florence for 
£20 sb day ; and London, with regard to foreign trade, tsras 
little more than a staple of the Hansa, and had a Teutonic 
Guildhall. Even so late as 1518 we find a riot in London 
because all the trade was monopolized by foreigners. Some 
progress, however, began to be made under Richard III., and 
out of fifteen acts passed by the only Parliament of that reign 
(1484) no fewer than seven relate to commerce. In 1486 we 
find an English consul appointed at Pisa, — a fact which be- 
tokens some Mediterranean trade. There appears to have 
been some commerce between England and the Levant as early 
as 1511, and in 1513 Henry VIII. appointed a consul at Scio.^ 

But on the whole, England, at the period which we are con- 
templating, though destined ultimately so far to outstrip the 
other European nations in a commercial career, seems to have 
been far behind most of them. 

In medieval times, maritime commerce was much infested Piracy, 
by pirates ; nor was piracy exercised by professional robbers 
alone. The temptation of opportunity, and the facility of 
escape in the then comparative solitude of the seas, were in- 
ducements to which even the regular trader frequently yielded 
when he found himself the stronger. The records that can be 
collected respecting maritime commerce in the Middle Ages 
display a succession of piracies and murders committed by the 
sailors of almost every country. The seamen of different 
ports often made war upon one another, although the States to 
which they respectively belonged were at profound peace. In 
1309, two judges were appointed to assess the damages com- 
mitted on one another at sea by the citizens of Bayonne, the 
subjects of King Edward II., and the Castilians, and to 
punish the offenders. In 1315 we find the people of Calais 
committing piracy near Margate. It must be confessed that 
England was not among the least offenders in this way. In 
1311, the piracies and murders committed by the sailors of 
Lynn on the coast of Norway provoked retaliations on the part 
of King Hacon. The Cinque ports seem to have acted to- 
gether as an independent maritime confederacy, and were 
often at war with the Flemings, when England and the Nether- 
lands were at peace. In 1470, some Spj»nish merchants com- 


^ Macpherson, vol. i. pp. 608, 705 j vol. ii. pp. 40, 46, 62. 
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plained to King Edward IV. of piracies committed by the men 
of Sandwich, Dartmouth, Southampton, and Fowey. The ex- 
tent of these disorders is manifest from the frequency of the 
treaties respecting them. Thus, for instance, we find in 1498 
a treaty between Louis XII. and Henry YII., the ratification 
of a previous one, by which shipowners were to give security in 
double the value of their ships and cargo that they would not 
commit piracy ; also a stipulation of the same kind in the 
treaty with Ferdinand the Catholic in 1500, for the marriage 
of Prince Arthur and the Infanta Catharine ; another agree- 
ment to the like effect between Henry VIII. and Francis I., 
in 1518.^ 

Barcelona has the credit of having promulgated the first 
generally received code for the regulation of the seas, the 
Consolato del Mare^ supposed to have been published in 
the latter part of the fourteenth century.'*^ According to 
Pardessus, it is not, however, an authoritative code so much as 
a collection or record declaring the customs of the maritime 
lands which surrounded the Mediterranean, in the same way 
as the Jug emeus or Boles d^Oleron became the rule for the 
nations situated on the Atlantic. The Mediterranean regions 
of France and Spain appear to have possessed codes of mari- 
time jurisprudence before the Consolato was published ; but 
being written in Latin, they were for the most part a dead 
letter to those seafaring and commercial classes for which they 
were intended. The compilers of the Coyisolato were deeply 
versed in Roman and modem maritime law, and as the Cour 
solato was composed in a familiar and practical manner, and in 
a Romance dialect universally understood in those parts, it 
soon acquired general adoption. It was long thought to be 
of Italian origin, but Pardessus has shown that it originated 
in Catalonia, the earliest manuscripts of it being in Romance 
or vernacular language. Embracing not only the elements of 
civil contracts relating to trade and navigation, but also the 
leading principles of belligerent and neutral rights in time of 
war, it came to form the basis of French maritime jurispru- 
dence, and especially of the great marine ordinance of Louis 
XIV. in 1681. The general code of the usages, or customary 

' For instances seeRymer, t. Ui. pp. 112, 122, 131, etc. ; t. xi. p.671 
sq. ; t. xii. pp. 690, 741v etc. ; t. xiu. p. 649. 

* Pardessus, ColL des Lois maritimes anUriewres au xtnii^ Stide, 
vol. ii. ch. xii. ; Wheaton, Hist of the Law of Nations ^ Introd. p, 61. 
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laws of Barcelona (OSdigo de los usages EarceZoticsea), published 
in the reign of Eaymundo Berenguer I., Count of Barcelona, in 
1068, and therefore th ree centuries before the probable date of the 
Gomolatoy contained, however, some ordinances relating to navi- 
gation/ The maritime laws of Oleron consist of some fifty or 
sixty articles regulating average, salvage, wreck, crews, etc. By 
some they have been ascribed to King Eichard L (1197), but 
there is no sufficient authority for this assertion, and they 
were probably taken from the laws of Barcelona. Cleirac, how- 
ever, an advocate of Bordeaux, in his Us et Coutumes de la 
Mer, ascribes them, in their present shape, to the year 1266.® 

Thus it appears that codes of maritime law were, from the 
necessity of the case, promulgated centuries before any system 
of international law to be observed on land had been framed. 
The need of the latter was not much felt till the modern 
European system had made considerable progress. It appears 
to have had its origin among the Spanish casuists, who were 
led to inquire more deeply into the principles of natural justice 
by questions arising from the relations of the Spaniards to the 
conquered natives of the New World.^ No tolerably consis- 
tent system on this subject was, however, promulgated till 
the latter half of the sixteenth century. 

We cannot close this chapter without adverting to the decay 
of Italy, amid the remarkable progress of most of the other 
countries of Europe. Italy, which from the close of the 
fifteenth century to the pontificate of Clement VII. had been 
the centre of European politics, seemed to have fulfilled her 
destined course, and after spreading her religion and her civili- 
zation over the rest of Europe, to be about to vanish from her 
former prominence. We have beheld both the spiritual and 
the temporal power of the Popes abridged by the Eeformation 
and by the capture of Eome ; Venice sinking at once under the 
burden of her wars and the loss of her trade ; Milan become 
a mere dependency of the Empire, and Florence submitting 
irrecoverably to the yoke of the Medici. An acute observer of 
his own times has attributed the ruin of Italy to the con- 
dotUeri, who, in order to husband their resources, conducted 

^ Capmany, Memorias Histdricas de Barcelonay ap. Macpherson, 
vol. i. p. 300. 

* The laws of Citron have been published in ySnglish by Godolphin, 
in the Appendix to his View of the Admr. Jurisdiction* 

® Wheaton, Hist* of Law of Nations^ p. 35. 
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their wars in a manner which extinguished all martial spirit. 
They discouraged infantry, which formed only a tenth part of 
their forces ; they spared one another’s lives, and contented 
themselves with making prisoners ; they avoided winter cam- 
paigns ; and hence, when the Spaniards, French, and Swiss 
appeared in Italy, the troops which had been accustomed to 
such child’s play were unable to endure the stern realities of 
war/ The fall of Italy is, no doubt, partly attributable to 
this cause, but it was chiefly owing to the number of small 
States into which that peninsula was divided, all filled with 
hostile rivalries and jealousy of one another, and which could 
never have withstood the attacks of great and powerful realms, 
such as Spain, France, and the Empire. On the other hand, 
many small Italian States contributed to foster and spread 
civilization. Every capital was adorned with churches and 
palaces of great architectural beauty ; every Prince had his 
library, and his little circle of literary men, who lived on his 
bounty. The same capitals, however, were the scene of every 
vice and crime that can disgrace humanity — of petty, yet un- 
holy ambition ; of domestic treason, poison, and assassination ; 
of revenge the most unrelenting and cruel against external 
enemies.^ 

Among the Italian States grew up that subtle and unprin- 
cipled policy, the worst legacy which they bequeathed along 
with their civilization to the rest of Europe. To this policy the 
Florentine Machiavelli has given his name, by having reduced 
it into a system in his book entitled The Prince. A needy man 
of genius, he was eccentric in his life as well as in his principles. 
He spent his days in low company in mean taverns. Towards 
evening he would dress for good society, by which he meant 
the reading of the best Latin authors. Banished from Florence 
as one of the Piagnoni, or followers of Savonarola, Machiavelli, 
under the pressure of necessity, ended by dedicating his 
manual of political slavery to one of that very family of Medici 
which Savonarola had helped to expel! The well-known 
atrocity of its principles has led some to consider it as a dis- 
guised satire upon Princes ; a view which seems to have been 
first suggested by Gentili, in his treatise Be Legationihvs, but 
in which there is Httle probability. The model of The Princer-^ 
§ 

^ Machiavelli, PrincipCt c. xii. 

* For instances see Sismondi, Rep, Ital. ch. 100. 
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the pattern of a perfect ruler — is no other than Csesar Borgia, 
one of the greatest monsters of crime that ever disgraced the 
human form.^ For two centuries before, the art of politics 
had been in Italy the art of ambitious adventurers how to seize 
and retain power, and in this school Machiavelli was educated. 
He had no idea of a State as States are now constituted, nor of 
a Prince as a magistrate. A strong government was to be a 
ruler’s sole object, and as Machiavelli believed that all men 
were bad, he inculcated the necessity of meeting them with 
their own weapons. He had neither gratitude for his patrons 
nor love for anybody; yet in spite of the craftiness of his prin- 
ciples, he does not appear to have been guilty of any base deed. 
His high authority was probably in great measure due to his 
incomparable Tuscan style. It has been remarked that 
Machiavelli has given a different character of his hero in his 
Legations from that which we find in The Prince, Borgia ad- 
mitted Machiavelli only partially into his confidence, and that 
writer was consequently obliged to complete his portrait from 
imagination. In the Legations, Machiavelli paints Borgia as 
brilliant and ingenious during prosperity, but losing his self- 
possession in reverses, and venting his despair in vain com- 
plaints of destiny.^ His description of his hero’s end already 
related,^ unconsciously conveys the most bitter satire on the 
vanity of all human counsels. 

Some of the actions of Ferdinand, Francis, and other rulers, 
recorded in the preceding pages, show that the spirit of Machia- 
vellian policy had passed the Alps.^ Nothing can equal the 
duplicity of European statesmanship in the sixteenth century. 
The example of a more honourable, and at the same time bolder 
and abler diplomacy was first given by the English statesmen 
of the reign of Elizabeth. 

^ lo non saprei quali precetti mi dare migliori ad un principe 
nuovo, che resempiodelleazionisue” (t.e. diBorgia).— Prmcijpe,cap. 7. 

* Michelet, Renaissance. See also a character of Machiavelli in 
Capponi, Storia della Rep. di Firenze, lib, vi. cap. vii. 

® See vol. i. p. 260. 

* Charles V. was an assiduous reader of Machiavelli. Menzel, 
Neuere Gesoh. der Deutschen B. ii. S. 96. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII 

THE SMALKALDIC WAR 

I N the year 1546 the religious differences which had so long 
agitated Germany seemed to be drawing to a crisis. Not, 
indeed, that the Council then sitting at Trent — although both 
parties had, in the early days of the Eeforniation, referred the 
points in dispute to such an assembly — could be expected to 
settle them. The Lutherans had long outgrown the notion of 
submitting to a tribunal whose verdict was sure to be adverse ; 
and in a meeting at Frankfurt they had agreed formally to re- 
ject its jurisdiction, and to publish their reasons for taking 
such a course.^ Even the Catholics themselves displayed no 
great zeal for the Council ; and all parties seemed to be aware 
that the questions between them must at no distant period be 
left to the arbitrament of the sword. The Conference held at 
Eatisbon towards the end of January, in pursuance of adecr^ 
of the Diet of Worms, had only further tended to demonstrate 
the hopelessness of expecting any settlement from discussion. 
The Emperor, whose object it seemed to be to break with the 
Lutherans, instead of appointing men of conciliating temper, 
like Contarini, had named some fierce bigots to manage the 
conference on the Popish side, and especially the Spaniard, 
Malvenda, a subtle scholastic disputant. 

The Protestants were as violent on their side. A book of 
Luther’s entitled ‘‘ Against the Popedom of Rome founded by 
the Devil'* in which he outdid himself in scurrility, was pub- 
lished on the occasion. But these virulent passions were not 
vented only in writing. At the instigation of Malvenda, one 
John Diaz, also a Spaniard, was murdered by his own brother, 

’ This was done in two pamphlets, published in February and 
March, 1546. See Luther’s Werke, B. xvii. S. 1112 ff. 
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who had become a convert to the new doctrines whilst a student 
at Paris, and had accompanied Bucer to Eatisbon. Nothing 
had vexed Malvenda more than to see a native of orthodox 
Spain in the ranks of the heretics ; and after some vain at- 
tempts to bring Diaz back to the true faith, he notified John’s 
heresy to his brother Alfonso, who was an oflicer of the Roman 
Rota. Alfonso beheld in his brother’s heresy a scandal both 
to his family and country ; and resolved to take his life rather 
than leave him among the German heretics. John Diaz was 
assassinated by Alfonso’s servant; both fled, but were appre- 
hended at Innsbruck. The Pope, however, rescued them from 
the secular arm, on the ground that they were clerks ; and 
many years afterwards Alfonso Diaz related his brother’s 
murder to the historian Sepulveda with a feeling of entire 
satisfaction. 

The Diet held at Ratisbon a few months later brought 
matters to a crisis. Charles appeared in that city early in 
April, but the proceedings were not opened till June 5th. The 
assembly was thinly attended, as most of the Lutheran Princes 
kept away ; and it was not till after a second pressing summons 
from the Emperor that there appeared Duke Maurice of 
Saxony, Duke Eric of Brunswick, the Margraves John of 
Ciistrin, brother of Joachim II. of Brandenburg, and Albert of 
Culmbach. None of these Princes, however, except the first, 
was of much political importance. Business was opened with 
the customary forms ; nay, the Emperor even asked, as usual, 
the advice of the States on the affairs of religion, though it 
could hardly be a secret that he was making the most vigorous 
preparations for war. Recruits were raising among the German 
lance-knights, and places were assigned for their mustering ; all 
Italy, from Naples to Tyrol, rang with the note of war ; while 
Count Buren was assembling a third army in the Netherlands. 
Yet the Lutherans fell into the trap. On June 13th they made 
their answer to the Emperor, with the same ingenuous con- 
fidence as before. They rejected the Council of Trent, and re- 
newed the proposition for a National Council; meanwhile, 
they observed, it was only necessary to maintain the resolu- 
tions of 1544, and allow them the enjoyment of peace. The 
simplicity of this proposal overcame Charles’s customary 
gravity, and he was observed to smile. If was indeed some- 
what ridiculous in the Lutherans to suppose that they should 
now obtain the same terms as when the Empire vras in the 
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greatest danger ; they seemed to have forgotten that the 
Emperor, by his peace with France and the Turks, as well as 
by the divisions of the Protestants among themselves, was no 
longer subject to those embarrassments which had formerly 
proved of so much service to their cause. At length they 
bethought themselves of asking against whom these warlike 
preparations were directed ? Charles answered that it was his 
intention to reconcile the States of the Empire ; that they who 
assisted him should experience his gracious favour, but that they 
who refused to obey should feel all the weight of his authority. 
And when the Ehenish Palatine Frederick II. asked who then 
were the disobedient Princes ? Charles answered, they were 
those who practised against him under pretence of religion ; 
who rejected the jurisdiction of the Imperial Chamber, secu- 
larized Church property, and abused it according to their 
pleasure. The mask had now fallen. Nothing was left to the 
Protestant Princes but to arm in turn. 

Lutheranism had recently gained some accessions in Q-er- 
many. The Archbishop of Cologne, whose Electorate had 
been one of the strongholds of Popery, had gone over ; for 
which he was excommunicated by the Pope, and deprived of 
his ecclesiastical dignity (April 16th). Early in January, 
Frederick, the Elector Palatine, who had long been inclined 
to the new doctrines, seeing that they had been embraced by 
the greater part of his subjects, had also openly proclaimed 
his adhesion to the Reformation, though he declined to join 
the League of Smalkald. 

Charles, on his side, had been some time endeavouring to 
strengthen himself by alliances, and he now succeeded in 
bringing several to a conclusion. He entered into a treaty 
with William, the reigning Duke of Bavaria, which house, at 
the accession of Frederick to the Palatinate, had renewed its 
pretensions to that Electorate; and the Emperor now pro- 
mised, though loth to proceed against a kinsman, that if 
Frederick did not renounce his Lutheran principles, and sub- 
mit himself to the Council, he would at once transfer the 
electoral dignity to Bavaria. The alliance was confirmed by 
a marriage between Albert, the Bavarian heir-apparent, and 
the Emperor’s niece, Anne, eldest daughter of King Fer- 
dinand ; with the ei^press condition that, on failure of male 
heirs of Ferdinand, the house of Bavaria should succeed to 
the Bohemian throne. Thus Charles postponed even his own 
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line in favour of this alliance. Yet the Bavarian Duke did 
not promise much. He engaged to provide a small sum of 
money, together with some artillery, ammunition, and pro- 
visions, but on condition of being compensated at the peace ; 
and he insisted on the treaty being kept secret, that he might 
not be exposed to the revenge of the Lutheran Princes, with 
whom he was now in amicable relations, in case they should 
prove victorious. The Emperor was by no means averse to 
this stipulation, as a concealed enemy would be only the more 
dangerous to the allies of Smalkald. Charles further secured 
the Duke of Cleves by betrothing to him King Ferdinand’s 
second daughter, Mary. He also attempted to form alliances 
with some of the Protestant Princes. With the Landgrave of 
Hesse he was not successful. Under protection of a safe 
conduct, Philip had an interview with the Emperor at Spires, 
while the latter was on his way to Batisbon ; but though he 
wheedled the Landgrave into a belief of his pacific intentions, 
he failed in procuring him as an ally. Philip was simple 
enough to think, till his eyes were opened by the proceedings 
at Batisbon, that the Emperor’s warlike preparations were 
only again intended against Algiers, or perhaps against Pied- 
mont. Charles succeeded, however, in gaining over the 
Lutheran Princes whom we have already mentioned as attend- 
ing the Diet. The Margrave John of Ciistrin formally re- 
nounced the League of Smalkald, of which he was a member ; 
while Albert of Brandenburg -Baireuth had profited so little 
by his evangelical education as openly to declare that ‘‘he 
would take service under the Devil himself, provided he got 
good pay.” ^ Eric of Brunswick also joined the Imperial party ; 
while Charles could reckon at least on the neutrality of the 
Elector of Brandenburg and the Bhenish Palatine, who were 
by no means inclined to become martyrs in the Protestant 
cause. 

But of all the evangelical Princes whose friendship he suc- 
ceeded in securing, Duke Maurice of Saxony was by far the 
most important, not only from his power, but more par- 
ticularly, in a war with the Smalkaldic League, from the 
situation of his dominions. The conduct of the Elector John 
Frederick towards his cousin had been impolitic ; they had 
long been involved in trifling disputes, j,nd the ambition of 
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1 Seckendorf, p. 622 (ed. 1894). 
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both was at present directed towards the Archbishopric of 
Magdeburg and the Bishopric of Halberstadt, vacant since 
the death of the Archbishop of Mainz. By a secret treaty 
concluded June 19th, the Emperor conferred upon Maurice 
the administration of those bishoprics ; stipulating, however, 
that they should remain in the old religion, and that nobody 
disapproved of by the Emperor or King Ferdinand should be 
elected to them. Maurice, on his side, engaged not only to 
be a true and faithful subject of the Emperor, but also a 
devoted friend and adherent of the house of Austria ; lb 
subject himself, so far as other German Princes, to the Council 
of Trent, and before its decrees were published to allow in his 
dominions no further religious innovations. Duke Maurice 
quitted Eatisbon immediately this treaty was concluded, by 
which the Emperor had at least secured his neutrality.^ 
Besides these alliances with German Princes, the Emperor 
also concluded in June a treaty, long previously arranged, 
with the Pope, by which the latter engaged to furnish both 
men and money to reduce the refractory States, and bring 
them back to the bosom of Holy Church ; while Charles was 
allowed to raise money by the sale of conventual estates in 
Spain, and by taxing the Spanish clergy.^ 

In the Papal bull the object of these preparations was openly 
avowed to be the extirpation of the new heresies, and indulg- 
ences were granted after the ancient fashion to those who 
took part in this new crusade ; a proceeding which not only 
excited the indignation of the Germans, but was also very dis- 
tasteful to the Emperor himself, who was yet neither com- 
pletely prepared for a war, nor wished to see it placed in the 
light of a religious one.^ Charles endeavoured to give the 
whole matter a political aspect. On the 16th of June he 
issued circular letters to the Imperial cities of Strassburg, 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, and Ulm, as well as to Duke tJlriclx 
of Wiirtemberg, and Hermann, Archbishop of Cologne, in 
which, keeping the religious question in the background, he 
complained of the insults offered to the Imperial authority, of 
the practices against him, and the expressed determination of 

^ The treaty is in Pontus Heuterus, JR&nim Atisirvxc. lib. xii. c. vi. 
p. 290. 

* Dumont, t. iv. pt. 4i. p. 308. 

® The bull was publishea with a preface by Nicholas Amsdorf. See 
Luther’s Werl^i B. xvii. S. 1827. 
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taking up the sword. He announced his resolution to reduce 
to obedience the disturbers of the public peace, and strictly 
forbade the parties addressed to aJSord any succour to his 
adversaries. 

The League of Smalkald seemed at this time to be on the 
point of d^solution : its term was expired, and no agreement 
had been come to respecting its renewal. But the hour of 
danger served to reanimate its more ardent members, who 
promised one another to venture purse and person in the cause 
of religion and freedom. The two principal leaders, the Elector 
John Frederick and the Landgrave Philip, met at Ichters- 
hausen, in the territory of Gotha, where they resolved to 
march against the Emperor at whatever point he should make 
his attack, without any thought as to the security of their own 
dominions ; and they agreed to refer any difference of opinion 
that might arise between them to a council of war. Their 
intention was to imite their forces, in the following July, near 
Meiningen or Fulda, on the borders of the Thuringian forest. 
Meanwhile, in Southern Germany, the States of Wiirtemberg, 
Augsburg, Constance, and Ulm had assembled in the last- 
named city, to make preparations for the now inevitable con- 
test. They despatched envoys to Venice with the request that 
the Republic would not permit any troops to pass through its 
territories to the help of the Emperor ; and they likewise sent 
agents into Switzerl^d with the same prayer, as well as to 
raise troops for the service of the League. The recruiting 
went on with alacrity, and in the course of a week the cities 
had 12,000 men in the field, under command of Sebastian 
Sch^lin of Burtenbach, a veteran captain who had served 
under the Emperor Maximilian, and had been present at the 
sack of Rome.^ The Duke of Wurtemberg had also raised a 
considerable force, which he placed under command of 
Hans von Heideck. The Lutherans had thus the advantage 
of being first in the field. They could, however, with the 
exception of the Swiss recruits, hope for no assistance from 
without ; while, among their natural allies, many had either 
deserted the League, or refused to join it. No help could be 
expected from the Rhenish Palatinate or Brandenburg, from 
the Kings of Sweden and Denmark, the Dukes of Pomerania 

^ By this sack Schartlin, then only a captun, acquired a large 
fortune. Seckendorf, who was a descendant of Schhrtlin’s, has given 
some account of him. Comm, de LutheranismOf lib. ii. p. 69. 
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and MecUeubnrg, the Lutheran Dukes of Brunswick^ the 
Princes of Anhalt, nor the wealthy burgesses of Nurem- 
berg. 

Smalkaldic The Smaukaldic War was opened by Schartlin.^ At day- 

War. break on the 9th of July, 1546, that commander, with the 
troops of Ulm and Augsburg, appeared before Pussen on the 
Lech, in hope of surprising and dispersing some troops 
which the Marquis of Marignano was there collecting for the 
Imperial service ; but on Schartlin's appearance they crossed 
the river and escaped. The town, however, fell into his hands, 
and he formed the scheme of surprising the Emperor at 
Eatisbon, where, in the midst of a fermenting Lutheran popu- 
lation, Charles had with him only about 400 men. But now 
appeared the advantage of his secret treaty with the Duke of 
Bavaria. That Prince, whom the Lutherans had hitherto 
reckoned upon as their good neighbour and friend, sent a 
message to Schartlin that he would declare against them if 
he ventured to enter Bavarian territory. Thus foiled, Schartlin 
formed the plan of penetrating into Tyrol, driving the as- 
sembled Fathers from Trent, and, by occupying the roads, 
preventing the Emperor’s Italian auxiliaries from marching 
into Germany ; and with this view he surprised and seized 
the castle of Ehrenberg, which commanded the pass leading 
to Innsbruck. But this plan was defeated by the war council 
atXJlm, who, from an absurd doubt as to which side King 
Ferdinand would espouse, forbade Schartlin to ofEend that 
Sovereign by invading Tyrol. Schartlin therefore returned to 
Augsburg, and having joined the Wurtembergers under 
Heideck, took the free town of Donauworth, where he awaited 
the arrival of John Frederick and Philip. 

John These events enabled the Emperor to pursue his prepara- 

Sa^Phufp tions unmolested. In the midst of the festivities for the mar- 

banned. riage of his two nieces with the heir of Bavaria and the Duke 
of Cleves, Charles published at Eatisbon, July 20th, the ban 
of the Empire against the Elector of Saxony and the Land- 
grave of Hesse, without any previous process or judgment. 
This step, which was taken in consequence of certein mani- 

^ Authorities for this war, besides the usual historians of the ^riod, 
are Schartlin *s Leben und Thaten ; the Historia Bdli Smalcamieit in 
Menckenius Scripp, Ber, Oermanicy tom. iii., which has l^en attri- 
buted to the same author; Camerarius, SmaZcaZdici Belli Origo, etc., 
in Freher, Oermanic, Rer. Scripp, t. iii. 
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festoes published by those Princes, was contrary to the capitu- 
lation agreed to by Charles at the time of his election, as well 
as to the constitution of the Empire, by which no Prince 
could be put under the Imperial ban without the sanction 
and authority of a Diet ; nor could the Emperor assign any 
valid grounds for his act, as he was unwilling to appeal to 
those which concerned religion. Meanwhile he preset on his 
warlike preparations, in which he was assisted by the neigh- 
bourhood of the Austrian lands. Artillery, ammunition, and 
provisions were forwarded up the Danube from Vienna, and 
at the beginning of August he felt himself strong enough to 
leave Ratisbou, in order to form a junction with the troops 
that were arriving from Italy. The allied forces met at 
Landshut, August 12th, when Alessandro Farnese, in all the 
pride and pomp of Gonfalonier of the Church, presented him- 
self before the Emperor, his father-in-law, who placed round 
his neck the Collar of the Golden Fleece. Charles’s forces 
now amounted to about 34,000 foot and 5,000 horse ; and 
though by his capitulation he had agreed to introduce no 
foreign troops into Germany, nearly half his army was com- 
posed of them : namely, 10,000 Italians, mostly from the 
Papal dominions, and 8,000 Spaniards, part of which last had 
been withdrawn from service in Hungary. With this force he 
returned to Ratisbon, now threatened by the Lutheran allies, 
where he had left his artillery. 

The Elector and the Landgrave had met at Meiningen, Beginning 
whence they proceeded to Donauworth, and joined the forces 
of Southern Germany, when the united army amounted to 
some 50,000 picked troops. But it was soon apparent that 
there were too many leaders. Plans were formed, discussed, 
abandoned, and the time that should have been employed in 
action was frittered away in fruitless consultations. It was 
necessary to secure the towns on the line of the Danube, and 
the Lutherans had made themselves masters of Neuburg and 
Rain. The most important of them was the Bavarian town 
of Ingolstadt, which had been strongly fortified a few years 
before; but the fear of disturbing the neutrality of Duke 
William, again led the Elector and Landgrave to reject 
Schartlin’s proposal to storm that place ; and, leaving it un- 
touched, they proceeded down the left ^ank of the Danube 
towards Ratisbon. 

The Emperor’s operations, conducted under himself by the 
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Duke of Alva, were more decisive. He did not wait to be 
attacked, but leaving Eatisbon on tbe approach of the Allies, 
he marched up the Danube on the opposite bank, and crossing 
it (August 24th), took up nearly the same position near 
Ingolstadt which the Lutherans had quitted. As the com- 
munications of the latter with Suabia were thus threatened, 
they were obliged to hasten back ; and they fortified them- 
selves in an entrenched camp near the Castle of Nassenfels, 
over against the camp of the Emperor. Here Charles was 
exposed two days to a cannonade from the Landgrave Philip ; 
but though it occasioned considerable damage, and though a 
ball fell in Charles’s tent while he was consulting the 
astronomer, Peter Apian, on the course of the planets,^ yet, 
as no assault was ventured, he did not think fit to change 
his position. 

Meanwhile, Count Buren had crossed the Rhine without 
opposition, and was hastening to the Emperor’s assistance 
with 10,000 foot and 7,000 horse. The Lutherans marched 
out to intercept him ; but the Count, having intelligence of 
their movements, avoided them by taking a circuitous route 
towards Wurzburg, and without encountering any material 
obstruction, succeeded in forming a junction with the 
Emperor (September 17th). Thus reinforced, Charles felt 
himself strong enough to be in turn the assailant ; and, after 
taking Neuburg, he prepared to carry the war into Suabia. 
With this view, after much marching and countermarching, 
he proceeded towards Nordlingen, the Landgrave following 
in the same direction in order to support the town ; when, a 
fog suddenly clearing away, the two armies unexpectedly 
found themselves in presence. Fortunately for the Lutherans, 
they were on the higher groimd ; and they took up so strong 
a position that the Imperialists hesitated to attack them, 
although it was St. Francis’s Day (October 4th), on which, it 
had been prophesied, the Emperor should become master of 
Q-ermany. As the allies would not quit their position, 
although Donauworth and other places in the neighbourhood 
had been taken, the Emperor marched towards Ulm. The 
Elector, however, had anticipated him, and, by throwing in 
some troops, prevented the capture of that important place. 

^ Not, however, out" of any astrolomcal superstition, from which 
Charles was free. He was fond of studying astronomy. See Ranke, 
Deutsche Gesch, B. v. S. 107. 
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November was now come, yet little bad been done ; and the 
effects of the climate and bad weather began to make great 
havoc among the Italians in the Imperial army, and still more 
so among the Spaniards. The Lutherans observing the Em- 
peror’s somewhat distressed condition, made proposals for 
peace; but Charles answered that he would hold no com- 
munication with them till they submitted unconditionally to 
his grace and mercy. His firmness sprang from a policy of 
which the Lutherans were unaware, and which was now be- 
ginning to develop its effects. 

For some time after his departure from Ratisbon, Duke Treaty 
Maurice had retained the mask of neutrality ; and he ap- f-erdSiand 
peared at first to listen to the applications of his cousin’s 
family for help against King Ferdinand, who was assembling 
troops on the Bohemian frontier with the view of invading 
Saxon territory. Had Maurice made an attack upon Bohemia, 
there can be no doubt that he might have decided the war in 
favour of his brother Lutherans, and he might, perhaps, also, 
seeing the great numbers of the Bohemian Utraquists, have 
procured for himself the Crown of that country. But his 
views lay in another direction. Charles had sent him instruc- 
tions to carry the ban against the Elector into execution, and 
even warned him that his neglecting to do so would make him 
an accessory to his kinsman’s crimes, a proceeding intended, 
doubtless, only to give an excuse and colour to Maurice’s 
contemplated usurpation. He did not, however, venture to 
take any open step till he had secured the consent of his 
clergy and States. At a Diet held in October, at Freiberg, 
at that time the residence of the Dukes of Saxony, he produced 
an engagement from the Emperor, that the Saxons should not 
be molested in their religion, which appeased all scruples on 
that head. Still great reluctance was manifested to attack 
the dominions of a neighbouring and friendly Prince: the 
Diet was a stormy one, yet Maurice at length succeeded in his 
purpose, by representing how dangerous it would prove, if 
the execution of the ban against the Elector should be in- 
trusted to any other Prince, and especially to King Fer- 
dinand. Maurice, having thus secured the consent of the 
Diet, immediately hastened to Prague, where he concluded 
with Ferdinand a treaty, which settled the conditions on 
which they should jointly occupy the Elector’s territories. 

Thus, while John Frederick was employed in defending 
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Suabia and Wiirtemberg against the advancing Emperor, bis 
own dominions were about to be seized by that very kinsman 
on whom he had counted for their defence. Charles signed 
an instrument (October 27th), deposing the Elector, and 
transferring his dignity and dominions to Maurice. Fer- 
dinand^s army now entered the Saxon lands ; his hussars, 
trained to war in many a bloody skirmish with the Turks, 
easily overthrew, on the heights of Adorf , the hastily-collected 
peasantry of the Voigtland and Thuringia; and Maurice, 
who had joined the Bohemian and Hungarian troops, received, 
in rapid succession, by promising to protect their religion, the 
submission of several towns of the Electorate. 

The news of these events reached the Imperial camp at 
Giengen, November 6th, and was received with salvos of 
artillery. Charles's whole policy now stood revealed, and 
Duke Maurice had signified, in a letter to John Frederick, 
his intention of taking possession of the Saxon Electorate. 
The cause of the Lutherans seemed nearly hopeless. The 
same evils which had afflicted the Imperial army had not been 
without effect on that of the Allies ; in addition to which 
their money was exhausted, and the lance-knights, who had 
received no pay for two or three months, were deserting in 
numbers. The Lutherans were now forced to resolve on a 
separation, though they had long foreseen that such a step 
would prove fatal, and on the 23rd November they were in 
full retreat. Thus the Imperialists suddenly found them- 
selves raised from the depths of despair to the exultation of 
victory ; a consequence which must be chiefly attributed to 
the firmness and fortitude displayed by Charles in the course 
of this short campaign. 

Being thus master of Southern Germany, the Emperor 
proceeded to reduce and punish the refractory cities and 
principalities. In December the citizens of Ulm made their 
submission. They were amerced in a fine of 100,000 florins, 
part of which was paid in artillery and ammunition, and com- 
pelled to abandon the League ; but they were secured in the 
exercise of their religion. Proportionate fines were imposed 
on other towns. At Heilbronn Charles dictated terms to 
Duke Ulrich of Wurtemberg, for whom the Elector Palatine 
acted as mediator. * The Duke was sentenced humbly to 
entreat the Emperor's mercy ; to pay a fine of 300,000 florihs^ 
half within a fortnight, the remainder in twenty-five days ; 
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to surrender to the Imperial troops, for an indefinite term, 
his castles of Hohenasperg, Schorndorf, and Earchheim, and 
to answer any claims which might be made upon him by 
King Ferdinand. The Emperor subsequently received the 
personal submission of Ulrich at Ulm (March 4th, 1547^. 
Augsburg was also obliged to submit. Although Schartlin 
engaged to defend it for a year, the Puggers and other mer- 
chants deprecated resistance ; and the city was sentenced to 
pay 150,000 florins, to deliver twelve pieces of artillery, and 
to receive an Imperial garrison. Frankfurt, trembling for 
the safety of its fairs, had disgracefully surrendered to the 
troops of Count Buren (December 29th), although they were 
in miserable plight, and unprovided with siege artillery ; and 
on January 21st, 1547, the citizens took a fresh oath of allegi- 
ance to the Emperor. At the same time the affair of Cologne 
was brought to a conclusion. The Archbishop, Hermann of 
Wied, had been in communication with the Lutherans during 
the campaign, nor had the Emperor, till assured of success, 
attempted to enforce the Papal sentence against him. In June 
the States of the Electorate were assembled in the cathedral 
of Cologne ; Hermann was solemnly deposed, and the coad- 
jutor, Adolf of Schaumburg, installed in his place. The 
Popish worship was now restored, but not without some 
violence. The rest of the cities of Southern Germany, with 
the exception of Constance, were also reconciled with the 
Emperor. Strassburg had to pay 300,000 florins, but its 
religious privileges were respected. 

Meanwhile, the two chief captains of the League, on the Betreafcof 
breaking up of their camp, had departed for their respective 
homes, unpursued by the Imperial forces ; the Landgrave by and pmup. 
the nearest way, while the Elector took a circuitous road by 
Heilbronn, Mainz, Aschaffenburg, and Fulda ; on which 
places he levied heavy contributions. About the middle of 
December, 1546, he arrived in his Thuringian territory with 
200,000 men, and not only dispersed without much difficulty 
the small bodies of troops which Duke Maurice had stationed 
there, but also took a number of small towns and fortresses 
on the frontiers of Maurice’s own dominions. Early in 1547, 

John Frederick arrived at Halle, which he entered in great 
state, surrounded by his nobility. The antique statue of 
Boland was placed out before the Bed Tower, and the Elector 
rode round it, according to an ancient custom betokening the 
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authority of the Burggrave. At Halle he received homage 
from the feudatories of the bishoprics of Magdeburg aud 
Halberstadt, and sanctioned the introduction of Lutheran 
worship into the cathedral of the former place. He then 
directed his arms against the dominions of Maurice, the 
greater part of which he speedily overran ; being assisted in 
this enterprise by the favour borne him by the inhabitants, 
which was so marked that Maurice durst not levy troops 
among them, lest they should join his enemies. The Elector, 
however, received a check at Leipsic, which he could not 
reduce, though he lay before it three weeks. But most of the 
towns in North Germany declared in his favour. Bohemia 
was the scene of a movement still more marked and threaten- 
ing, occasioned by King Ferdinand^s attempt to convert that 
country into an hereditary monarchy, in open contempt of 
the ac^owledgment he had made of the right of the States 
to elect their King. The citizens of Prague refused to serve 
against the Elector; at Leitmeritz, where Ferdinand had 
ordered his vassals to muster for the invasion of Saxony, he 
was joined only by the Catholic nobles ; while, on the other 
hand, the Utraquists assembled in great numbers at Prague ; 
patriotic and religious songs and hymns were sung ; a Diet 
was formed, and an army raised to prevent the invasion of 
the ‘‘foreign and unchristian Spaniards.’^ Instead of entering 
Saxony, Ferdinand found that he had scarcely more troops 
than were necessary for his own defence, and he could 
despatch only a few to Maurice, who had taken up a strong 
position at Chemnitz. 

. The success of Maurice’s ally. Margrave Albert of Oulm- 
b^Bo^ bach, at Eochlitz, led them to form the plan of uniting their 
hernia. forces and marching against the Saxon Elector, who had 

E itched his camp near Altenburg. But John Frederick, who 
ad obtained intelligence of this scheme, surprised Albert in 
Eochlitz (March 2nd), captured him, and compelled his men 
to take an oath not to bear arms for six months. Maurice 
was now obliged to shut himself up in Konigsberg, and the 
Elector, master of the whole district of the Elbe, opened 
communications with the Bohemian States. The situation 
called for decisive and vigorous action. John Frederick must 
now be all or nothing: — an Emperor of the Lutheran princi-- 
palities and cities, perhaps also King of Bohemia — or lose 
his own dominions. His foreign relations were favourable. 
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The peace concluded in the previous year between Prance and 
England had enabled those countries to devote more attention 
to the affairs of Germany ; Francis had engaged to pay the 
Elector monthly a considerable sum, and the Council which 
had assum ed th e administration in England after the death 
of Henry VHI., had done the like. But John Frederick 
lacked the ability, rather than the ambition, required by the 
occasion. His military talent was small ; and the Bohemian 
alliance proved the ignis fatum which lured him to his de- 
struction. Abandoning his first and safer plan of defending 
Wittenberg and G-otha, and retiring himself to Magdeburg, 
he took up a position near Meissen, where the Bohemians 
might the more readily join him ; and in the full confidence 
of their aid, he weakened his army by despatching to them 
some of his troops over the frontier mountains. 

Meanwhile Charles, alarmed at the threatening aspect of 
affairs in Bohemia, had resolved, in spite of ill health and the 
remonstrances of his physicians, to take the field in person. 
On the 24th of March he arrived at Nuremberg, round which 
town his army had assembled ; a few days after, he was 
joined at Eger by his brother Ferdinand and Duke Maurice, 
whence, directing his march upon Meissen by Plauen, Alten- 
burg, and Kolditz, he not only came directly upon the Elector, 
but also cut him off from his Thuringian lands. John 
Frederick was thus caught in a very unfavourable position. 
He was at a considerable distance from his fortified towns ; 
by supplying garrisons and sending out detachments his 
army had been reduced to about 6,000 men ; while the 
Bohemians had abandoned the idea of giving him any 
succour. On the Emperor’s approach with a fine army of 
17,000 foot and 10,000 horse, no alternative was left but to 
retreat. John Frederick accordingly crossed the Elbe at 
Meissen, and breaking the bridge after him, began to descend 
the right bank of that river towards Wittenberg. At Muhlberg 
he took up a strong position, in full confidence that the 
Emperor would also cross the river at Meissen. It was 
Sunday, April 24th, and the Elector, imagining that Charles 
was far in his rear, was led by his devotional feelings to attend 
the morning service and hear the sermon ; after which he 
leisurely resumed his march towards Wittenberg. This act 
of piety cost him his Electorate. Charles resolved to cross 
the Elbe in his face. Early in the morning Maurice and the 
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Duke of Alva had discovered a miller, who pointed out to 
them, nearly opposite to Mtihlberg, a ford, which, with a little 
swimming, was practicable for cavalry. Over this passed 

4.000 hussars and light horse, carrying with them on their 
cruppers 500 arquebusiers. At the same time some Spaniards 
swam across and seized, with small resistance, a bridge of 
boats which the Electoral forces were conveying down the 
stream with them. The bridge was soon put into order for 
the passage of the infantry and heavy cavalry ; meanwhile 
Maurice and Alva pushed on with their hussars after the 
retreating enemy, with whom they soon came up. The 
Elector, who imagined that only the troops of his cousin 
Maurice were upon him, twice turned and repulsed them; 
but at length found it necessary to halt near Cossdorf. With 
his cavalry and light artillery he might easily have escaped, 
and would have arrived that evening at Wittenberg ; but he 
could not endure the thought of abandoning his faithful 
infantry, and he therefore drew up his men on the verge of a 
forest, the infantry and some field-pieces in the middle, with 
some cavalry on both wings. Charles, who in the field seemed 
to have regained all his strength and vigour, immediately 
ordered an attack, and hastened forward with his chosen 
troops to be present at it himself. About four in the after- 
noon the engagement was begun by a charge of more than 

2.000 of the Imperial cavalry, with cries of “ Spain ! ” and 
“ Empire ! uttered in various tongues. At the same time 
Charles’s whole army appeared in the distance, and it was 
now but too plain with whom the Elector had to deal. 
His cavalry broke and fled ; that of the Imperialists got pos- 
session of the wood ; and the Elector’s infantry, seeing them- 
selves enveloped on all sides, threw down their arms, and 
sought safety in flight. Such was the battle, or rather the 
rout, of Muhlberg, for all was over in a few minutes. John 
Frederick, after receiving some wounds while bravely defend- 
ing himself, at length surrendered to Thilo von Trotha, a 
nobleman of Maurice’s court, to whom he gave his ring. 
Bleeding, tired, and dejected, he was led towards the Emperor, 
mounted on the very horse which he had ridden at Spires in 
1544, and which, associated as it was with so many disagree- 
able reminiscences, ^Charles immediately recognized. After 
an*^ ungracious reception, the Elector, together with Duke 
Ernest of Brunswick and some other nobles who had been 
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captured, was handed over to the Duke of Alva to be conveyed 
to the Imperial camp. 

The Elector was now led with the Imperial forces before 
his own capital of Wittenberg. It was earnestly debated 
whether he should not be put to death for his double crime 
of rebellion and heresy; the Emperor's confessor warmly 
pressed for his execution, and sentence of death was actually 
pronounced against him. During this trying period John 
IVederick showed the most imperturbable fortitude. His 
death-warrant, it is said, was delivered to him whilst he was 
playing at chess with Duke Ernest ; when, reproving the 
latter for his emotion, he insisted on finishing the game. 
Wittenberg, however, was found to be strongly fortified and 
abundantly victualled ; and the advice of the Duke of Alva 
and the Bishop of Arras, a son of Granvelle's, ultimately 
prevailed, that the Elector's life should be spared on condition 
of his surrendering Wittenberg and his other fortresses.^ 

The Bishop of Arras, who was appointed to treat with the Partition 
Elector, found him absolutely intractable in all matters of minions? 
conscience ; he would neither acknowledge the authority of 
the Council of Trent, nor submit to the Emperor's ordinances 
respecting religion. In worldly matters he was more pliable, 
and agreed to subscribe to whatever might be arranged 
between the Emperor, King Ferdinand, and Duke Maurice. 

On May 19th he signed the capitulation of Wittenberg, by 
which he gave up all his princely rights to the Emperor, sur- 
rendered Wittenberg and Gotha, relinquished his pretensions 
to Magdeburg, Halberstadt, and Halle, and promised obedience 
to the Imperial Chamber. His possessions were to be divided 
between King Ferdinand and Duke Maurice, the latter under- 
taking to pay an annual pension of 60,000 florins to the 
Elector’s children ; who were also to retain several towns, 
the chief of which were Eisenach, Weimar, and Jena ; also 
Gotha, after the fortifications should have been razed, and 
the district of Saalfeld. There was no article about religion. 

^ The story of Charles having frightened the Elector’s wife, Sibylle, 
into a surrender of the city, by threatening to cut off her husband’s 
head if she refused it, which is related by Robertson {Charles V. 
bk. ix. ), and made the subject of a heavy charge against the Emperor, 
is devoid of foundation. Bugenhagen, a Lutheran priest, who was in 
Wittenberg during the time of its investmSnt, and who has left a 
minute account of what happened, does not mention any such message 
(Hortleder, Th. ii. B. iii. c. 73). 
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John Frederick was to remain at the Court of the Emperor, 
or of his son the Prince of Spain.^ 

The day after this capitulation was executed, John Frederick 
directed Wittenberg to surrender, an order which was obeyed 
with great reluctance by the commandant ; and the town was 
immediately occupied by a garrison of German Imperialists. 
On the following day, Sibylle, John Frederick’s consort, 
visited the Imperial camp, to implore Charles’s mercy towards 
her husband, and to beg that he might be permitted to live 
with her in Saxony; but though the Emperor treated her 
with great respect and kindness, this request was refused. 
Next day Charles, surrounded by his guards, entered Witten- 
berg to return Sibylle’s visit. That town contains little to 
arrest the attention, except the memorials of Luther; yet 
Charles could not have passed its gates without emotion,* 
when he reflected that he was now in the very citadel of Pro- 
testantism, whence the arch-reformer had shaken the Roman 
throne to its foundations, and for so many years rendered his 
own uneasy. After visiting the castle, Charles entered the 
castle church, and remained some time in earnest contempla- 
tion before the grave of Luther. When Alva and the Bishop 
of Arras suggested that the bones of the arch-heretic should 
be digged up and cast into the fire, “No,” said Charles, “let 
him lie; he has his Judge:” and he silenced their further 
importunities by observing, “ I war with the living not with 
the dead.” 

In Lower Saxony an Imperial army of 29,000 men, under 
Christopher of Wrisberg and Duke Eric of Brunswick-Calen- 
berg, laid siege to Bremen. But that place, agreeably to the 
anticipations of John Frederick, made a vigorous defence; 
and in the beginning of April the towns of Magdeburg, 
Brunswick, Hamburg, and Bremen, having entered into a 
new alliance, Christopher of Oldenburg and Albert of Mans- 
feld, at the head of the army of the League, which had also 
been joined by the troops detached into Bohemia by John 
Frederick, marched to Bremen, compelled Duke Eric to raise 
the siege, and on the 23rd of May completely defeated him 
near Drackenburg. Next day, however, Wrisberg captured 
the military chest of the Allies ; and the news of John 
Frederick’s capitulation arriving soon after, the troops of the 


' Hortleder, L c. S. 682 ff. 
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Lower Saxon Lea^e dispersed themselves, and the leaders 
submitted one after another to the Emperor. The council 
and guilds of Magdeburg, where Lutheran worship had been 
recently introduced, alone resolved to stand on their defence. 
They had refused to obey a summons, sent them W Duke 
Maimce, April 29th, 1647, with the news of the Elector's 
capture, as well as another from the Emperor himself from 
his camp before Wittenberg. Charles, however, finding that 
most of Lower Saxony had submitted, thought it not prudent 
to waste his time at Magdeburg, but rather to proceed to 
Tipper Germany, whither he was called by more important 
events, and especially by his relations with the Pope. But 
Magdeburg remained a thorn in his side. 

On his march southwards the Emperor entered Halle in 
great state, which town had submitted to Duke Maurice im- 
mediately after the battle of Miihlberg. In Charles's train 
was the captive Elector, who only a few months before had 
himself entered Halle with almost Imperial pomp by the 
opposite gate. The citizens did not forget him in his adver- 
sity ; but together with the presents which they made to the 
Emperor and his nobles, sent him three and a half casks of 
Bhenish wine and a barrel of Torgau beer. At Halle the 
Emperor declared null and void the transfer of the bishoprics 
of Magdeburg and Halberstadt to Electoral Saxony, and 
bestowed the administration of both on Frederick, second son 
of the Elector of Brandenburg, in reward for the latter’s 
faithful services. These bishoprics have since remained 
almost uninterruptedly under Princes of the House of Branden- 
burg, and are become at last part of their actual possessions. 

It was at Halle that the Emperor received the submission 
of the Landgrave Philip. The manner in which it was brought 
about is not altogether plain, and has been the subject of 
some mistakes. Philip seems to have been the victim of the 
blundering but well intended mediation of the Elector of Bran- 
denburg and of his own son-in-law Maurice. Their proposals 
to the Emperor show plainly that the two mediators were at 
first contented with a stipulation that the Landgrave should 
suffer neither corporal punishment nor perpetual imprison- 
ment.^ This, however, they appear to have forgotten, and in 

^ ‘‘Use rendra aussi k S.M. en genade et*onge7mde, sans aucttne 
condition ; touteffois led. Marinis et due Maurice adjustent k cestuy 
article, qu*il leur est n^ssaire d’avoir intelligence avec S. M. que 
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their subsequent communications with the Land^ve, they 
assured him that he might come and go unmolested, ana 
sent him the draft of a capitulation resembling that granted 
to the Duke of Wiirtemberg. Philip was to submit himself 
unconditionally to the Emperor ; to beg pardon on his knees, 
and promise f uture obedience ; to pay a fine of 150,000 florins ; 
to demolish all his fortresses, except either Ziegenhain or 
Cassel ; to deliver up his artillery, and to dismiss Duke Henry 
of Brunswick and his son, as well as the other prisoners whom 
he had taken. The Landgrave’s children, nobles, and subjects 
were to ratify these articles, which were guaranteed by his 
two sons-in-law, Maurice and Duke Wolfgang of Pfalz-Zwei- 
briicken, and by the Elector of Brandenburg.^ Assuming 
that the Landgrave was to enjoy his freedom, the articles 
seemed moderate enough, especially as the integrity of his 
dominions was assured to him. Philip believed that he 
should not be detained more than five or six days at Halle. 
Maurice and the Elector of Brandenburg seem, however, to 
have had some misgivings. On setting out for Naumburg to 
meet the Landgrave and escort him to Halle, they inquired 
of the Emperor whether he had resolved not to molest Philip 
beyond the terms agreed upon ? To which Charles answered 
that it was not his custom to depart from his word. It is 
evident, however, that he was aware of the unaccountable 
mistake into which the negotiators had fallen ; for in a letter 
to his brother, on the 15th of June, he expressed his determi- 
nation to hold the Landgrave prisoner ; and as he adds, that 
the Electors Joachim and Maurice could not take it ill, since 
it broke no assurance which he had given to them, it is plain 
that he knew they did not expect such a proceeding.^ 

Philip and the two Electors appeared before the Emperor, 
at the archiepiscopal palace at H^le, June 19th. Charles was 
seated on a splendid throne, covered with cloth of gold, and 
placed under a canopy ; before it a large carpet was spread. 
The Landgrave had put on a doublet of black satin crossed 

telle condition ne toumera h peine coiporelle on perpetnel empri^n- 
nement dud. Landgrave.” — Bucholtz, Ferd. I. Th. ix. S. 423. 

^ Hortleder, Th. ii. S. 579 ff. 

^ “ Me d^lib^rant de ^and il se viendra rendre, le faire retenir 
prisonnier : dont les dits Electeurs ne se pourront ressenthr, puisque 
je ne eontreviendray k Tasseurance que j’ai donn6, parlant de pxi^n 
avec Faddition de perpdtuelle.” — Bucholtz, Th. ix. S. 427. 
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with a red sash, the Austrian colours. He conversed cheer- 
fully with his conductors, and as he knelt down on the floor 
before the carpet he was observed to smile ; on which Charles 
is said to have exclaimed in Low Hutch, Q^d ! 141 teach you 
to laugh ! ** (Wei, ih zal ti leeren lachgen)} The Landgrave's 
Chancellor, Giinterrode, who knelt by his side, then read his 
master's petition. It was answered by the Imperial Chancellor, 
whose words expressly intimated that the Landgrave should 
not be subjected to jperpetual imprisonment ; but amid the noise 
which prevailed in the apartment, the expression appears to 
have passed unnoticed.^ After Giinterrode had returned thanks, 
the Landgrave, thinking that the matter was concluded, rose 
from his knees, although the Emperor had delayed to give the 
signal, and stretched out his hand to Charles, who refused to 
take it. This circumstance, however, seems to have excited no 
suspicion ; and Philip and the two Electors accepted Alva's 
invitation to sup with him in the palace. When the party was 
about to separate for the night, Alva, to the dismay and aston- 
ishment of the Landgrave and the Electors, intimated that 
Philip must remain in the palace. Remonstrance was in vain ; 
it was too late to appeal to the Emperor, who had retired to 
rest ; and all that the disconsolate Maurice could obtain by his 
entreaties was permission to remain with his father-in-law. 
Next day a stormy explanation ensued between the Electors 
and the Imperial councillors ; the latter produced the articles 
by which they justified the step taken by the Emperor ; the 
Electors were unable to dispute the authenticity of the docu- 
ment; and Philip, like John Frederick, was compelled to 
follow the Imperial Court, a prisoner under Spanish guard. 

In estimating the Emperor's conduct on this occasion, it 
does not appear that he can be charged with any breach of 
literal obligation.® In a declaration which the Electors them- 

' Sastrow, Lebensbeschreibum, Th. ii. Buch. i. c. 8. 

* “ Desgleichen auch da«s o. F. G. weder mit ewigem Gefangnm, 
noch mit Confiscation oder Entsetzung derselben Giiter rnehreres Oder 
weiteres, dann die Artikel der Abrede inne halten mfichte beschwert 
wwden." — Hortleder, Th. ii. B. iii. K. 76. 

® The story of einia in the original draft of the treaty having been 
converted into ewi^ by a forgery, so that it read “ nicnt mit ewigem 
Gefangniss *’ (not with perpettuil imprisonment), instead of “ nicht mit 
em^em GefUngniss ” (not with ang imprisonment), on the truth of 
which Bobertson avowed himself incompetent to pronounce V, 

bk. ix. vol. iii. p. 423 note), is now pretty universally rejected. The 
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selves made at a Diet held at Augsburg a few months later, 
they attributed the matter to a misimderstanding in the nego* 
tiations with the Emperor’s councillors, arising from insuffici- 
ent acquaintance with the language in which they were con- 
ducted j ' nor did Maurice impute deception to Charles in the 
manifesto which he published at the time of his subsequent 
revolt, although he adduced the treatment of the Landgrave 
as one of his motives. Yet it cannot be doubted that the Em- 
peror acted against what he knew to be the real meaning and 
intention of the two Electors. Versed in all the subtleties of 
Spanish and Italian politics, he and his ministers were more 
than a match for the blunt honesty of the German Princes. 
He might have imagined, indeed, that the captivity of two 
Princes of the Empire would serve to overawe Germany by a 
display of his power ; but it certainly rendered him unpopular 
among the Germans, who beheld in his conduct a violation of 
their constitutional rights. The two prisoners bore their mis- 
fortunes very differently. John Frederick never lost his equa- 
nimity for a moment, whilst the Landgrave could not conceal 
the indignant feelings excited in him by the Emperor’s tyranny. 
It should be remarked, however, that the former was treated 
by the Emperor with much more kindness and respect than he 
displayed towards the Landgrave ; and while John Frederick 
was allowed a good deal of liberty, Philip, who was left behind 
atPonauworth during Charles’s march southwards, was treated 
rigorously as a prisoner. Nor, in reflecting on their behaviour, 
should the circumstances attending their captures be omitted 
from our consideration. John Frederick was a lawful prisoner 
of war, and had even been condemned to death, while Philip 
had been seized through an artifice, if not by an absolute 
fraud. 

story seems to have owed its currency principally to the French his- 
torian, Thuanus, who charges the Bishop of Arras with the forgery 
(‘^Quodimprobitati Atrebatensis praecipuetributum est, hominiscaflidi, 
qui litemlm unius inversa forma intercessores ipsumque adeo Hessnm 
deceperit.”— Lib. iii.). It is also countenanced by a letter of William 
Prince of Orange, in 1574 {Archives et Correspmdanee de la Maison 
cPOranae-NassaUi t. v. p. 63, I®*’® s6r. ), who, however, was not over- 
particular about the charges which he made ; and is adopted by the 
learned editor of that work, Groen van Prinsterer, as well as by Mr. 
Motley, Bise of the Dutch BepuhliCi vol. i. pp. 120 and 437. But see 
Menzel, Neuere GescL der Deutschen, B. ii. S. 94 ; VonRaumer, 

Eur, B. i. S. 648 ; Hortleder, Th. ii. R. iii. S. 679. 

^ Declaration in Hortleder, Th. ii. B. iii. K. 84, S. 923 ff. 
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While these thmgs were going on, Ferdinand succeeded in Ferdinand 
restoring order in Bohemia. The defeat of John Frederick at fhe^BohS- 
Muhiberg broke the spirits of the TJtraquists, and the army mians. 
under Caspar von Pflug for the most part dispersed itself after 
the capitulation of Wittenberg. Ferdinand marched into Bo- 
hemia with his cavalry, and a considerable train of field artil- 
lery; while Maurice’s brother, Duke Augustus of Saxony, 
brought him 1,000 horse, and twenty companies of foot, and 
all the neighbouring Princes proffered their assistance. On the 
promise of pardon, more than 200 nobles who had sided with 
the States, as well as the deputies of some towns, repaired to 
Ferdinand’s standard at Leitmeritz. Prague itself, after an 
abortive attempt at resistance, surrendered on the 7th of June ; 
and on the following day Ferdinand held his Court in the great 
hall of the Hradschin, before which were summoned the pri- 
mates, burgomasters, and councillors of the three towns,^ along 
with 240 of the principal citizens. A paper arraigning their 
treasonable practices having been read to them, they fell on 
their knees, declaring that they did not come to justify them- 
selves, but to crave the King’s mercy. The conditions imposed 
were rigorous enough. Prague was not only compelled to re- 
nounce all its alliances and deliver up its artillery, but also to 
relinquish its municipal privileges, its estates and tolls, and 
submit unconditionally to the direction of Ferdinand ; who 
expressly added that he should punish capitally all who had 
taken any part in the insurrection. The other towns were sub- 
jected to a like sentence. At a Diet held in the following Au- 
gust, which was opened by some executions and corporal 
punishments, the States confirmed the proceedings of the King; 
and thus through this rebellion the House of Austria only ob- 
tained a firmer hold of power in Bohemia. 

Meanwhile the Emperor had broken up from Halle and Charles at 
marched southwards (June 22nd). Charles arrived on the Augsburg. 
23rd of July at Augsburg, where he had appointed a Diet to 
assemble on the 1st of September ; but before relating the pro- 
ceedings of that assembly, we must revert awhile to the general 
affairs of Europe, and especially to the state of the Emperor’s 
relations with the Pope. 

The war around Boulogne had gone on during the winter of 

• 

^ Prague consists of an assemblage of three towns, called in German 
the Altstadt, Neustadt, and Kleinseite. 
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1645-46» but without any memorable result ; and both Kings 
were desirous of peace. Francis, disappointed, through the 
death of the Duke of Orleans, of the hopes which he had con- 
ceived from the treaty of Crespy, was willing to renew hos- 
tilities with the Emperor, when relieved from the war with 
England ; while Henry VIII., who felt his health declining, 
and whose exchequer was drained without any corresponding 
advantage, was unwilling to bequeath to his successor a war at 
once with Scotland and Prance, A treaty was concluded, June 
7th, 1646, by which Henry engaged to restore Boulogne before 
Michaelmas, 1564, on receiving two million gold crowns for 
arrears of old debts, and as indemnity for fortifications con- 
structed, as well as the annual pension of 100,000 crowns, pajr- 
abl^ under the treaty of Moore. ^ Scotland was comprised in 
the pacification. Henry did not long survive this treaty. 
Oppressed by unwieldy corpulence, and tormented by an ulcer 
in the leg, the irritability of his latter days was vented in 
burning those who would not comply with his own peculiar 
form of religious faith, and in the legal persecution of his other 
subjects, and especially of his nobility. The Earl of Sunw 
had already lost his head on the scaffold, January 19th, 1647, 
and the execution of his father, the Duke of Norfolk, was to 
follow on the 29th, when it was fortunately prevented by the 
death of the tyrant himself on the previous night. As his son 
Edward VI. was only in his tenth year, Henry had by his will 
appointed sixteen executors to carry on the government with 
the assistance of a council of twelve. One of the first acts of 
the executors and councillors was to appoint the Earl of Hert- 
ford, the King’s maternal uncle. Protector ; and he was soon 
after created Duke of Somerset. 

The life of Francis I., alternately the rival and the ally of 
Henry, was also drawing to a close. The latter days of the 
French King were not only embittered, like those of Henry, 
by bad health, the result of his profligate life, but also by the 
ill success which had attended all his enterprises, and by the 
factions with which his Court was rent. A terrible result of 
these factions was the murder, for such it must be called, of 
Francis’s favourite, the Coiuat of Enghien, in the preceding 
February. At the Chateau of La Eoche-Guyon, where the King 
was then staying, a mock battle with snow-balls had been got 


^ Rymer, t. xv. p. 93. 
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up by the young men of the Court, during which a box full of 
linen was thrown from a window on the head of the unfortu* 
nate Enghien, who died in a few days of the injuries which he 
received. There is but too much reason to believe that the act 
was committed by the Count of Aumale, afterwards the great 
Duke of Cuise, by order of the Dauphin himself ; but all in- 
quiry into the matter was carefully hushed up.^ Already had 
arisen that rivality between the Guises and the Bourbons, 
which was for so long a time to distract France. 

The closing period of the reign of Francis, was, like that of 
Henry VIII., marked by religious persecutions, conducted 
under the advice of Cardinal de Toumon, who then possessed 
his confidence. Meaux, where, twenty years before, the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation had been introduced by the enlight- 
ened Bishop Bri9onnet, and where a small congregation of 
Protestants continued to exist, was the chief scene of these 
persecutions. Their meetings were observed and denounced. 
The house of a citizen named Mangin was surprised by the 
police, September 8th, 1 546, and a congregation of sixty per- 
sons apprehended, fourteen of whom were sentenced to the 
flames in the following month. These executions were the 
signal fora renewed persecution throughout France, and several 
persons were burnt at Paris, Sens, and Issoire.^ 

The death of the English King inflicted a severe blow upon 
Francis, who had contemplated the promotion of his political 
views through a firm alliance with that Sovereign. The decease 
of a Prince of nearly his own age seemed, moreover, to presage 
the fate that would shortly overtake himself. Yet in the midst 
of this dejection, Francis displayed some symptoms of his 
former vigour and activity. In the beginning of 1547, he was, 
as we have seen, supporting the Lutheran Princes of Germany 
against the Emperor. With a like view he was negotiating 
in Italy and Denmark, as well as endeavouring to persuade 
Solyman to break his truce with the House of Austria and in- 
vade Naples and Hungary.® In February, however, he was 
seized with a slow fever, which, though it did not at first pre- 
vent him from travelling about, or even enjoying the pleasures 
of the chase, yet went on increasing till it put an end to his 

' Thuanus, lib. ii. (t. i. p. 73). 

* Beza, Hist EccL t. i. p. 32 sqq. ; Sleidan, ub. xviii. p. 513 (ed. 
1610). 

• Bibier, t. i. p. 595 sqq. 
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life. He died at Rambouillet, March 31st, 1547, in the fifty- 
third year of his age, and on May 23rd his body, as well as 
those of his two sons, the first Dauphin and the Duke of Or- 
leans, were deposited with great pomp in the Abbey of St. 
Denis. 

Francis I., like Henry IV. and Louis XIV., is one of the 
Sovereigns to whom the French look back with pride, and he 
must be allowed to present no unfavourable specimen of the 
national character. His manners were agreeable, his conver- 
sation often brilliant ; he had a good memory, and could tell 
the chief characteristics of every country in Europe, its re- 
sources, products, roads, navigable rivers, etc. if not an able 
general, he was at least a gallant soldier, and his address was 
frank and open, whatever may be thought of some parts of his 
conduct. He must also be allowed the praise of having been a 
patron of literature ; a merit accorded to him even by Protes- 
tant writers.^ His love and appreciation of art were shown 
by his patronage of Leonardo da Vinci. The terrible calami- 
ties which desolated France for half a century after his death 
were, doubtless, favourable to his memory, and caused men to 
look back to his reign with a feeling of regret. Yet on the 
whole he can hardly be considered equal to the stirring times 
in which he lived, and the great part which he was called upon 
to fill. His handing over the reins of power to his mother, 
during the earlier part of his reign, should perhaps rather be 
ascribed to idleness and luxury, than, with GailJard, to filial 
piety ; ^ and his neglect of the most important affairs, in his 
later years, can certainly be attributed only to his profligacy 
and dissipation. His political conduct exhibits a tissue of con- 
tradictory motives and double-dealing, such as his burning 
of the Protestants at home, while he was supporting them 
abroad ; his alliance with the Turks against the Christians ; 
his perfidy with regard to the treaty of Madrid, and other cir- 
cumstances of the same description. 

Henry II., who now ascended the throne of France, had 
just completed his twenty-eighth year. In person he was 

‘ Michelet, E^omiCy p 400. 

* Beza, Hist. Eccl. t. i. p. 42 ; Sleidan, lib. xix. p. 529 sq. Sleidan, 
however, who was secretary of the Smalkaldic League, received from 
Francis a pension of dOO crowns. See Letter of Cardinal du Bellay in 
Ribier, t. li. p. 50. 

® Hist, de Francois L t. viii. p. 113. 
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tall, robust, and somewhat corpulent ; his complexion was 
dark, his hair and beard were black. He was a good horse- 
man, and fond of aU bodily exercises, in which he excelled ; 
his manners were graceful and afEable;^ but he was wholly 
incapable of mental application, and it was evident that the 
reins of government would be abandoned to favourites and 
mistresses. Foreseeing this, Francis on his death-bed had 
cautioned his son against Montmorenci, the Guises, and St. 

Andr^, and had recommended as his ministers the Admiral 
d’Annebaut and Cardinal de Tournon. The advice was thrown 
away. On the very day that his father expired, Henry 
hastened to St. Germain-en-Laye to meet the Constable 
Montmorenci, whom he immediately placed at the head of 
affairs. By the Constable’s advice the council of Francis was The new 
dismissed, and a new one appointed, consisting of the follow- meia!” 
ing members : — Henry d’ Albret, King of Navarre ; Antony of 
Bourbon, Duke of Vendome, first Prince of the blood ; Car- 
dinal John of Lorraine, and two of his nephews, viz., Francis, 

Count of Aumale, and Charles of Guise, Archbishop of 
Rheims ; Montmorenci himself ; St. Andre, the King’s 
favourite ; and his father, the Chancellor Olivier ; Robert 
de la Marck, Lord of Sedan, son of Fleuranges, and son-in- 
law of Diana of Poitiers, with a few others. Of all these, 
none had been in the service of Francis except Montmorenci 
and Olivier. A love of literature and the friendship of the 
Chancellor de I’Hopital had procured for Olivier a reputation 
for talent and integrity which seems to have been hardly 
deserved. 

In the interior of the palace a greater influence ruled, that Diana of 
of Diana, created in the following year Duchess of Valentinois, 
but now called “ la Grande Sen^chale,” being the widow of 
Louis de Brezd, Grand Seneschal of Normandy, who had died 
in 1531. At the age of forty-eight Diana still supplanted the 
youthful Queen, Catharine de’ Medici, in the King’s affec- 
tions. Eleanor, the Queen-dowager and sister of the Em- 
peror, feeling herself a stranger at court, withdrew to Brussels 

^ The English ambassadors despatched to Rome in 1664, to take 
the oath of obedience to the Pope, who were graciously received by 
Henry II. on their way, thus describe his person : “The King is a 
go^y tall gentleman, well made in all the parte of his body ; a vtry 
grim countemnce^yet very gentle, meek, and well beloved of all his 
subjects.” — Lord Hardwicke’s State Papers^ vol. i. p. 68. 
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to her sister, the Queen of Hungaiy, although she had a 
dowry assigned to her in Touraine and Poitou. The Duchess 
of Etampes, the former mistress of Francis, also made her 
escape. Among the ministers of Henry, the Constable, the 
Guises, and the St. Andrds were predominant ; the King of 
Navarre and the Duke of Vendome were habitually absent in 
their lands. With Montmorenci we are already acquainted. 
It was sad that the destinies of France should be intrusted to 
such a man ; greedy of money and authority ; without eleva- 
tion of mind or even integrity of character ; destitute of talent, 
yet so proud and so jealous of his opinion that he piqued 
himself on never adopting that of others. 

The Guises sprang from Claude, first Duke of Guise, fifth 
son of Ren^ II., Duke of Lorraine, and this Claude, with his 
brother, Cardinal John of Lorraine, was at the head of the 
Guise house at the accession of Henry II. Properly, there- 
fore, the family was a Lorraine one, a duchy at that time 
belonging to the Empire. Claude’s elder brother Antony had 
succeeded to the duchy of Lorraine on the death of their 
father ; and being thus as it were neutralized between the 
Empire and France, Antony and his descendants fell into 
peaceful obscurity, whilst the younger branch obtained 
dignities and power in France. Claude, who had married 
Antoinette of Bourbon, daughter of Francis, Count of Ven- 
d6me, had (among others) five sons, who, like himself, played 
an important part in France : 1. Francis, Count of Aumale, 
surnamed le Balafre, from a dreadful face wound received 
at the siege of St. Dizier, who became Duke of Guise on the 
death of his father in 1550; 2. Charles, Archbishop of 
Bheims, afterwards Cardinal of Lorraine ; 3, Claude, who 
became Duke of Aumale ; 4. Louis, also a Cardinal ; and 5. 
Een^, Marquis of Elbeuf. Duke Claude was the founder of 
the family greatness ; first, by marrying his daughter, the 
widow of the Duke of Longueville, to James V. of Scotland, 
through whose daughter, Mary Stuart, the Guises may be 
said to have subsequently reigned in Scotland ; and secondly 
by obtaining the favour of Montmorenci and Diana of 
Poitiers, at the accession of Henry II. Francis, Count of 
Aumale, was the private friend of that King ; while Claude, 
the third son, was parried to Louise de Brez^, a daughter of 
Diana’s. The Guises pretended to represent the royal branch 
of Anjou, from which they were descended by Yolande, 
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daughter of Ben^ d’ Anjou. They claimed all the rights of 
that house in ProTence, the Sicilies, and other places ; and 
Francis in his marriage contract^ boldly styled himself 
Fran 9 ois d’ Anjou. With different qualities, all the Guises 
were clever, brilliant, ambitious. Francis, who at the time of 
Henryks accession was twenty-eight years of age, possessed 
some great qualities ; he was a good captain, magnanimous 
in success, but terrible and implacable in reverses. His next 
brother, Charles, partook more of the character of the Eomish 
ecclesiastic : he was learned, subtle, witty, eloquent, but hypo- 
critical ; insolent in good fortune, abject and cowardly in 
adversity. One of the secrets of the family success was, that 
all had the same views. Without possessions in Prance, their 
aim was to combine the prerogatives of French Princes with 
the independence of foreigners, and above all to supplant the 
Princes of the blood. 

The mediocrity of the Bourbons promised to render the Parties in 
latter object no difficult task. This house was now divided 
into two branches, those of Vendome and Montpensier. 

Antony, Duke of Vendome, the head of the former, who was 
at this time twenty-eight years of age, possessed indeed per- 
sonal courage ; but his character was feeble and undecided, 
nor had he a clear conception of his own interests. In 
October, 1548, he married Jeanne d’Albret, the heiress of 
Navarre, by whom he became the father of Henry lY. 

Antony had three brothers ; the Cardinal of Bourbon, the 
Count of Soissons, and Louis Prince of Cond^ ; the last, the 
only one of the family who possessed any ability, was now 
only seventeen years of age. The younger branch of the 
Bourbons, consisting of the Duke of Montpensier and his 
brother, the Prince de la Boche-sur-Yon, were altogether 
without credit or importance. There were thus four distinct 
parties in the Kingdom : Diana with her daughters- and sons- 
in-law ; Montmorenci and his five sons ; the family of the 
Guises, and the two St. Andres. One of the first acts of the 
King was to abandon to his mistress the fines due at the 
beginning of a new reign from corporations and the holders 
of purchased offices for a renewal of their privileges. Diana 
also obtained the power of appointing to ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, and by causing one of her confidants to be made trea- 

' He married, in December, 1649, Anne d'Este, daughter of Ercole* 

Duke of Ferrara, and of Ren6e de France. 
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surer of the Epa/rgne, or royal treasury, she seized, as it were, 
the keys of the national coffers. The Count of Auxnale was 
created a Duke and Peer in spite of the remonstrances of the 
Parliament of Paris ; and both he and St. Andr^, who was 
made Grand Chamberlain and a Marshal, received large gifts 
from the royal domains. To the third Guise, at the instance 
of his mother-in-law Diana, Henry abandoned all the vacant 
lands of the kingdom, authorizing him /to reclaim them from 
all occupants who could not produce their title ; a step which 
necessarily excited great and widespread discontent. For the 
Archbishop of Eheims the King procured from the Pope a 
Cardinal’s hat. In like manner Montmorenci obtained many 
posts of honour and emolument for his family. 

Henry II. was crowned at Rheims, July 27th, 1547. He 
had summoned Charles V. to appear and do homage as Count 
of Flanders ; an impotent explosion of envy and hatred, to 
which Charles replied, that if he came it would be at the head 
of 50,000 men. Pope Paul III. entered into a close alliance 
with Henry, and brought about a marriage between his grand- 
son Orazio Farnese and a natural daughter of the King’s. 
There was now much talk of a league between France, Venice, 
and the Pope against the Emperor ; but Henry was too much 
occupied with the pleasures of his Court and the intrigues of 
his courtiers to devote much attention to the affairs of Ger- 
many, even if he had been in a situation to interfere with 
effect. Thus the death of Francis had occurred at a for- 
tunate moment for Charles, as it allowed him to prosecute, 
without molestation, the policy which he had adopted in 
Germany. 

Such was the state of England and France. With the 
Pope the relations of the Emperor had been for some time on 
an unsatisfactory, or rather a hostile, footing. The main 
subject of their discord was the Council of Trent, to the 
meeting of which, in December, 1545, we have already ad- 
verted.^ The assembly was small, consisting of only twenty- 

^ The principal works on the Council of Trent are, Fra Paolo Sarpi, 
Storia del Conctlio Tridentmo (translated into French by Courayer) ; 
Pallavicino, Istoria del Co^idlio di Trento, These two writers are 
diametrically opposed to each other. Fra Paolo was the leader 
of the Catholic opposition to the Pope. He never owned his book, 
which was first puDlished in England by Dominic of Snalatro. The 
object of Pallavicino, a Jesuit, was to confute Sarpi. His work ap- 
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five prelates, four generals of orders, and a few of tbe lower 
clergy, for the most part either Spaniards or Italians, with a 
large proportion of monks, especially Dominicans, and a few 
Jesuits. Not a single Lutheran appeared, and even among 
the Catholics the Council excited but little interest. The 
form of it, however, was legitimate and unexceptionable ; and 
the Lutherans, by absenting themselves, incurr^ the reproach 
of renouncing the important right of assisting in the adjust- 
ment of the doctrines and constitution of the Church. 

It is plain that, with the exception, perhaps, of the extreme 
section of the monkish, and especially the Dominican theo- 
logians, the Council represented nothing but the temporary 
union of the Pope and Emperor for their political purposes. 
But the views of the Pope and the Emperor were not in 
accordance. We have seen that at the outbreak of the Smal- 
kaldic war the Emperor wished to represent it as undertaken 
merely for objects of State, while the Pope endeavoured to 
place it in the light of a religious crusade. The same respec- 
tive views had prevailed throughout. The Emperor was 
anxious not to exasperate the Lutherans, by the help, or 
through the neutrality, of a portion of whom he hoped to 
subdue the rest j and with this view he had endeavoured to 
impress on the Pope the necessity that the Council should 
reform the abuses in the Church and in the Court of Rome 
before it proceeded to settle points of doctrine. The Council, 
however, over which presided a Papal Legate, and in which, 
as it voted cajoita, and not by nations, the Pope’s party, 
through the preponderant number of Italian prelates, formed 
the majority, adopted the opposite course, and some of its 
first decisions, in April, 1546, were in condemnation of the 
tenets of Luther. It declared that the authority of tradition 
was equal to that of Scripture ; that the Latin Vulgate must 
remain the standard of Scriptural text, otherwise, mere gram- 
marians might set themselves up as teachers of bishops and 
theologians ; that the books of either Testament were equally 
genuine; of which, to avoid mistakes, a list was made out, 
including the apocryphal books of the Old Testament. It 
forbade anyone to wrest the words of Scripture to his own 
meaning, reserving the right of interpretation to the Church 
alone ; and made other decrees of a like qature. 
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In their subsequent sittings the Council proceeded to con- 
aider the doctrines of original sin and justification ; and in 
order to show some deference to the wishes of the Emperor, 
they discussed the question respecting the residence of bishops 
in their dioceses. This led to an inquiry whether such 
residence depended on Scripture or on canon law, and ulti- 
mately to a still more difficult one, namely, whether bishops 
deriv^ their office immediately from Christ, or whether they 
received it mediately from the Pope. The Spanish prelates, 
by defending the former opinion, awakened the jealousy and 
suspicion of the Papal Legates, who, on pretence of the danger 
to which Trent was exposed in the war then breaking out, 
besought the Pope to transfer the Council to some other 
place. This, however, Paul demurred to do without the con- 
sent of the Emperor, whom he was fearful of offending ; and 
as Charles gave the project a most decided negative, the 
sittings were continued at Trent. The breach, however, 
between him and the Pope went on increasing. The Papal 
Nuncio was not consulted in the capitulations granted by 
Charles to the towns of Upper Germany, in which concessions 
were granted with respect to religion which could not but be 
displeasing to the Papal Court ; and his ambassadors often 
threatened that when he had settled the affairs of Germany 
he would go to Trent to conduct the proceedings in person, 
and to carry out the resolutions respecting the reform of the 
Eoman Curia. The Pope, to avoid such a consummation, 
hastened on the publication of the dogmatic decree, respecting 
the doctrine of justification, which separated the two Churches 
for ever (January 13th, 1547) ; and at the same time, as the 
six months of service agreed upon in the treaty with the 
Emperor were expired, he recalled his troops from the 
Imperial camp.^ Having thus decided on his policy, the 
Pope threw himseff into the arms of France, and endeavoured 
to do Charles all the injury in his power. Paulas son. Pier 
Luigi Famese, who was also exasperated by the Emperor^s 
refusal to invest him with Parma and Piacenza, took the 
same course ; and the conspiracy which broke out at Genoa 
in January, 1«547, must be attributed to the machina- 
tions of the house of Famese as well as of the French 
Court ^ 


’ Bibier, t. i, p. 602. 
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Andrea Doria, the head of the Genoese Republic, now in Co^iacy 
his eightieth year, was regarded by many citizens as the mere 1547 ;®®^* 
lieutenant of the Emperor, whom they considered as the real 
tyrant of the State. Among those who entertained such 
opinions was Gian Luigi Fiesco, Count of Lavagna, both by 
his birth and his possessions one of the principal nobles of 
Genoa. Fiesco was devoured with a secret jealousy of Doria's 
greatness, and he readily listened to the instigations of 
Famese, and of the agents of France, to which party his 
house had always belonged, to organize a conspiracy against 
the admiral, in which personal hatred and ambition might be 
disguised under the veil of patriotism. Fiesco’s position at 
Genoa, his handsome figure, his reputation for valour and 
generosity, and his affected zeal for the popular cause, all 
fitted him for an undertaking of this desperate nature ; whilst 
on the other hand Andrea Doria, fast sinking into the de- 
crepitude of age, had destined for his successor his great- 
nephew, Giannettino Doria, whose haughty and overbearing 
temper had rendered him to the last degree impopular. Fiesco 
concealed his hatred and his designs till his plot was ripe for 
execution, and continued till the last moment on terms of 
apparent friendship with the Dorias. A plot for the assassi- 
nation of the admiral and his grand-nephew having failed, 

Fiesco, under pretext of fitting out a privateer against the 
Turks, introduced the boldest of his men, into the city ; and 
on the night of the 2nd of January, 1547, he gave a great 
entertainment, to which were invited all those who from their 
youth and courage, as well as from their political sentiments, 
were likely to second his design. The guests were astonished 
to find the precincts and chambers of Fiesco’s palace filled 
with men armed to the teeth ; but when he revealed to them 
his plot, and informed them at the same time that all was 
ready for its execution, the whole assembly came at once 
into his views. Bands were immediately formed, headed by 
Fiesco*s brothers and confidants ; the harbour and the gates 
of the town were seized ; Giannettino Doria was slain as he 
was hastening to appease the tumult ; and the aged admiral 
himself was obliged to mount a horse and fly. But now, when 
the conspiracy had succeeded, the conspirators looked round 
in vain for their leader. During the tumult a revolt had 
broken out among the slaves in the capitan galley; Fiesco was 
in the act of boarding the vessel to restore order, when the 
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pla«nk on which he trod suddenly giving way, he fell into the 
water, and being encumbered with heavy armour, he sank to 
rise no more. Discouragement and alarm seized his adherents. 
Instead of vigorously pursuing their designs to a successful 
issue, they began to parley with the government, and an 
amnesty being granted to them, they retired from the city. 
But the capitulation was not respected : some of the leaders 
were besieged in Montoglio, captured, and put to death, while 
others succeeded in escaping into France.' 

The troubles which broke out at Naples in the following 
May, though occasioned by an attempt of the Viceroy, Don 
Pedro de Toledo, to introduce the Spanish Inquisition into 
that kingdom, were also fomented by the house of Farnese 
and by the French. The Neapolitans, inspired by a natural 
horror of such a tribunal, rose in arms ; and though in no 
country in Europe was the separation between the nobility 
and the people so marked, or the mutual hatred greater, yet 
on this occasion all ranks united to repel the dreaded institu- 
tion. At the sound of the alarm-bell they all assembled; 
each noble gave his hand to a burgess, and in this fashion, 
and with shouts of ‘‘Union!” walked in procession to the 
cathedral. The French engaged to help them with a fleet 
commanded by one of the Fieschi, the Genoese refugees ; but 
this promise was not fulfilled; and as the Spanish troops 
were marching upon Naples, the malcontents found themselves 
compelled to submit. Don Pedro de Toledo, in order to keep 
alive the animosity between the two classes, would treat only 
with the burgesses, to whom he gave a written promise that 
the Inquisition should never more be heard of, and that all 
processes should be stopped. Some of the leaders of the 
revolt were executed ; others, it is said, were taken ofE by 
poison ; and the city was condemned to pay a heavy fine.* 

Meanwhile, in spite of the Emperor’s remonstrances, the 
Council had been transferred from Trent to Bologna. In 
the next sittings was to have been discussed the doctrine of 
the Eucharist ; but before that subject came on, most of the 
Fathers, to whom the residence in Trent had long been irk- 
some, left that town (March 12th), and either dispersed them- 

^ Thuanus, lib. iii. init. ; Muratori, Ann, d^Ital. t. xiv. p, 352 sq. ; De 
Ret^ La coiyuration Comte de Fiesque. 

® Ribier, Lettres de GuUlart^ t. ii. ^ 20, 28 ; Muratori, Ann, t. xiv. 
p. 357 ; Ranke, Fvrsten und Fd/^*er, B. i. S. 270. 
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selves or proceeded to Bologna. The motive for this step vras 
assigned to the breaking out of a pestilential disorder, which 
however does not appear to have been severe enough to justify 
it ; and a small minority, consisting of eighteen prelates of the 
Imperial party remained behind. Charles heard of this event 
at Nordlingen, while on his march into Saxony ; and he 
immediately despatched to Eome the messenger who brought 
the news, with the strictest commands to his ambassador 
there to effect the speedy return of the Coimcil to Trent, and 
to prevent by all means the holding of it at Bologna, Paul 
in his answer pretended that he had no power to compel the 
Fathers to return to Trent ; but he ordered those who had 
assembled at Bologna, and who held a sitting there on the 
21st of April, to adjourn till September 6th. The Emperor, 
however, was persuaded that the Pope meant to deceive him ; 
and this persuasion had considerable influence in inducing him 
to grant more favourable terms to the conquered Lutherans. 

Such was the state of Charles’s foreign relations at the time 
of the Diet of Augsburg. 



Charles V. 
at Augs- 
burg. 


CHAPTER XIX 

PAILUBE OP CHABLES V. 

A S the Emperor approached Augsburg the magistrates 
came a mile or two out of the town to meet him, and 
received him on their knees. He entered the city at the head 
of his Spanish and Italian troops, and took up his residence at 
the house of the Euggers in the Wine Market. One of his 
first steps was to cause the cathedral, and another of the 
principal churches, to be purified from the defilement they 
had sulfered by the exercise of the Lutheran worship ; after 
which the Popish service was re-established in them with 
extraordinary pomp. 

Had Charles been so inclined, he might now, perhaps, have 
rendered his authority despotic in Germany ; yet he showed a 
wish to respect the constitution of the Empire ; and all his 
views seemed directed to the appeasing of the religious dis- 
sensions. A marked change was observed in his appearance 
and conduct. During the late campaign he seemed to have 
become all at once an old man. His hair was grown completely 
grey ; his countenance was pallid, his voice weak, and he was 
affected with lameness. The constitutional melancholy which 
he inherited from his mother appeared to be much increased. 
Already, in the year 1542, he had expressed to the Duke of 
Gandia, afterwards General of the Jesuits, his intention of 
abandoning the Court and the world so soon as his son should 
be capable of assuming the reins of government.' It was 
remarked that he took no part in the festivities and amuse- 
ments in which his brother Ferdinand and the other princes 
assembled in Augsburg indulged. He took his meals in 
solitude and silence ; and it was seldom that the Court jesters, 
who at that period entertained the leisure of the great, could 


' Schmidt, Neuere Gesch. der Deutschen^ B. L S. 277. 
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extract from him the faintest smile.^ It was to such a man, 
now for the first time truly Lord of Germany, that princes 
and nobles, and the deputies of many great and wealthy cities, 
came to do homage. 

The Diet was very fully attended. All the seven Electors 
were there, as well as a large number of princes, prelates, and 
burgesses. After some trouble, especially with the deputies 
of cities, the Emperor brought the three Colleges to a unani- 
mous decision on the subject of the Council — or rather he 
surprised their consent by assuming it — so that he could tell 
the Pope that the Electors, the spiritual and temporal Princes, 
and the Imperial cities, had submitted themselves to the synod 
** at Trent.” In this resolution the stress laid upon the desig- 
nation of the place contained, in fact, a protest against the 
removal of the Council. There still remained, however, the 
more difficult task of persuading Paul to restore the Council 
to Trent ; a difficulty increased by an occurrence which further 
widened the breach between the Emperor and the Pope. 

Paul’s son. Pier Luigi Farnese, Duke of Parma and Piacenza, He seizes 
was a tyrant of the old Italian stamp; in cruelty a Csesar 
Borgia in miniature. The hatred of his subjects produced a 
not unusual catastrophe : Farnese was assassinated by a band 
of conspirators, at the head of whom was Count Agostino 
Landi. Ferrante Gonzaga, Governor of Milan, appears to 
have been acquainted with the plot ; nay, there are even 
strong suspicions that it had received the sanction of the 
Emperor himself.^ However this may be, Gonzaga occupied 
Piacenza with his troops, and Charles continued to hold 
possession of it, on the ground that he had never granted 
investiture to the murdered Duke. The rage of the Pope at 
the death of his son and the seizure of his domains knew no 
bounds. He was ready to call the Turks to his assistance. 

Among other things, he contemplated a league with France, 
with the view of making the Duke of Guise King of Naples. 

On the 20th of September he addressed an angry epistle to 

' Sastrow, Lehensh, B. ii. S. 84. 

^ Ilanke, Deutsche Gesch. B. v. S. 11. In another p^fsage Banke 
observes : “ Es wird schwerlich an Tag kommen ob er zn der Ermord- 
ung Pier Luigis seine Einstimmung gegeben hat oder nicht.’’ — Ibid. 
p. 109. Sismondi does not hesitate to describe tffe murder as publique- 
ment autorisd par le premier monarque de la chr^tient4.’* — Hist, des 
Fmngais, t. xii. p. 139. 
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the Emperor, demanding that the assassin should be punished, 
and that the town should be restored to Ottavio Parnese, the 
son of the murdered Duke and son-in-law of the Emperor.' 
To which demand the Emperor returned an evasive answer. 

Pope and These events rendered the breach as to the Council irrepar- 
able. The Pope could not, indeed, out of respect to public 
opinion, flatly reject the proposals respecting the return of 
the Council, which were laid before him by Madrucci, Cardinal 
of Trent; but he contrived that his answer should be equiva- 
lent to a refusal. He replied that he must consult the Fathers 
assembled at Bologna, the very persons against whom the 
Emperor protested. These declared that the fii*st step must 
be the reunion with themselves of the Fathers who had re- 
mained behind at Trent. They then wished to know whether 
the German nation would recognize and observe the decrees 
already made at Trent ; whether the Emperor did not mean 
to alter the form hitherto observed ; and whether a majority 
of the Council might not definitively decide respecting either 
its removal or its termination. The Imperial plenipotentiary 
perceived from this answer that all hope of an accommodation 
was at an end, and immediately left Eome. Charles despatched 
two Spaniards, the licentiate Vargas and Doctor Velasco, to 
Bologna, who, on the 16th January, 1648, made a solemn 
protest against the translation of the Council, and all that it 
had subsequently done, as null and void ; at the same time 
declaring that the Emperor must now assume the care of the 
Church, which had been deserted by the Pope. The Legate 
del Monte replied, that he should answer only to God for 
what he had done, and could not suffer the temporal power 
to arrogate the direction of a Council. In short, it was a 
declaration of spiritual war. 

The In- It being now evident that no arrangement could be effected 

terim, 1648. Pope, the Emperor determined upon a scheme for 

the settlement by his own authority of the religious differ- 
ences which agitated Germany. With this view he com- 
missioned three divines, Michael Holding, Suffragan of the 
Archbishop of Mainz, Julius Pflug, Bishop of Naumburg, 
and John Agricola, Court preacher of Joachim II., Elector 
of Brandenburg, to draw up some articles which were to be 
observed till the questions in dispute should be settled by a 

' Raynaldus, p. xiv: t. 270. 
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properly constituted and generally acknowledged Council. The 
first of these divines represented the old Catholic party ; the 
second its more liberal, or Erasmian section ; while Agricola, 
though he had sat at Luther*s table, was the exponent of the 
peculiar notions of his Sovereign. From their labours was 
expected a code that should satisfy all parties ; but, as com- 
monly happens in such compromises, they succeeded in 
pleasing none. They drew up a formula consisting of 
twenty- six Articles, which, as it was intended only to serve 
a temporary purpose, obtained the name of the Intebim. 
Most of the articles were in favour of the Catholics, the only 
concessions of any importance to Lutheran views being the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper in both kinds, and permission 
for married clergy to retain their wives. The College of 
Princes adopted the opinion of the spiritual Electors: that 
Church property should be restored ; that a dispensation 
should be necessary for the marriage of priests and for re- 
ceiving the cup in the Lord’s Supper; above all, that the 
formida should not affect those who had remained in the old 
religion, but be applicable solely to the Lutherans. The 
Emperor found himself obliged to accept this last condition. 
On the afternoon of the 15th of May, 1548, the Colleges of 
the States were summoned to the Imperial apartments, where 
the Emperor and King Ferdinand sat enthroned. Although 
many wished that the subject should be fully discussed, the 
Archbishop of Mainz stood up after the reading of the Interim, 
and without any authority from his brother Electors, or from 
the assembly, thanked the Emperor for his imwearied en- 
deavours to restore peace to the Church ; and in the name of 
the Diet signified their approbation of the plan proposed. 
The assembly was struck with astonishment at the presump- 
tion of the speaker, but nobody had the courage to contradict 
him ; and the Emperor accepted his declaration as a full and 
constitutional ratification of the instrument : copies of which 
were now first distributed to the States, so that there was no 
opportunity for discussion. 

One of the first to oppose the Interim was the new Elector 
Maurice, whom Charles had solemnly invested at Augsburg 
with the Saxon Electorate. The investiture was conducted 
with all the ancient ceremonies : a stagOf with a throne for 
the Emperor, was erected in the Wine Market ; the other six 
Electors in their robes of state assisted at the solemnity ; 

n. B 
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while John Frederick, the deposed Elector, looked on from 
the window of his lodgings with an undisturbed and even 
cheerful countenance. On the day after the publication of 
the Interim, Maurice handed to the Emperor a written protest 
against it. He remarked at the same time that he ha!d been 
hindered from expressing his opinion ; complained of the 
hasty and untimely speech of the Elector of Mainz ; reminded 
Charles of the promises made to himself at Ratisbon; and 
expressed his dissatisfaction that the Lutherans alone were to 
be subjected to the new formula. Charles affected surprise 
at the Elector’s separating himself from the other States ; but 
he promised to consider his protest, and two days after 
Maurice quitted Augsburg. The Elector Palatine and Joachim 
of Brandenburg accepted the Interim ; Ulrich of Wiirtemberg 
also caused it to be published, and enjoined his subjects to 
obey it. There were, however, other malcontents besides 
Maurice. The Margrave John of Ciistrin remonstrated against 
it ; and the deputies of several Imperial cities alleged that 
they must await the instructions of their constituents. With 
the cities, however, Charles adopted a more peremptory tone, 
treating with each separately, and beginning with Augsburg, 
the municipal council of which was brought by the threats of 
Granvelle to accept the Interim. The preachers were com- 
pelled to put on the vestments appointed in that formula ; 
and it was ordered that a mass should be said every Sunday 
in the evangelical churches. Granvelle proceeded in like 
manner with the deputies of the other cities, and he even 
went so far as to threaten some of the more obstinate with 
the flames.^ 

John With the steadfast John Frederick the Imperial minister 

^ectethe found more difficulty. Charles was desirous of obtaining the 

Interim. adherence of the deposed Elector, both for the sake of his 
influential example and on account of what possessions still 
remained in his family ; and with this view Granvelle, with 
his son the Bishop of Arras, and the Vice-chancellor Seld, 
were deputed to him. John Frederick kept the ambassadors 
to dinner ; after which he caused his Chancellor Minckwitz to 
read to them a strong protest against the Interim,and concluded 
by desiring them to hand it to the Emperor. For this act of 
honest contumacy ^ paltry vengeance was taken. The ex** 

' Menzel, Neuere Gesch, der IkiUsehen, B. ii. S. 136. 
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Elector’s servants were disarmed ; his steward and cook were 
directed not to prepare any flesh dinners on fast days ; and 
what annoyed him more than all this, he was deprived of his 
Court preacher and of his books ; among which were a splen- 
didly illuminated Bible and the works of Luther, in whose 
writings he found his chief solace, and which, as he expressed 
himself, ** went through his bones and marrow.” He consoled 
himself, however, with the reflection that they could not be 
torn from his memory and heart. The Landgrave Philip, 
whose conduct forms a strong contrast to that of John 
Frederick, experienced even worse treatment. He wrote a 
very submissive letter to the Emperor from Donauworth, in 
which, although he expressed his opinion that all the contents 
of the Interim could not be established from Scripture, he 
promised obedience and implored the Emperor’s mercy. But 
he was only treated with still greater harshness and contempt. 

As the Emperor had been obliged to exempt the Catholics 
from the operation of the Interim, he carried out the wishes 
he had long entertained for the amendment of the Church by 
a separate edict of reformation, which was read June 14th, and 
published after the close of the Diet. It contained many excel- 
lent rules respecting the election of the clergy, their preaching, 
their administration of the sacraments and ceremonies, their 
discipline and morals. Pluralities were abolished, visitations 
appointed, the German hierarchy reconstituted, episcopacy re- 
stored in Meissen and Thuringia, together with many other 
regulations of the like description. Never was an ordinance 
of such a nature drawn up with more wisdom and moderation. 
Even the advocate of the Eoman Curia allows that it con- 
tained much that was good ; but asserts that it was necessarily 
abortive because a temporal Prince had presumed to interfere 
in spiritual affairs.^ 

Charles also displayed his authority in this Diet by re-estab- 
lishing the Imperial Chamber, by renewing and amending 
the Landfriede, or Public Peace, by sumptuary laws and new 
ordinances of police, and especially by the reconstitution of 
the Imperial Circle of Burgundy by the addition to it of the 
Netherland provinces of Utrecht, Overyssel, Ghelderland, 
Zutphen, and Groningen, fallen to the house of Austria since 

^ PaUavicini, lib. xi. c. ii. s. 1. The Imperial Formula Beforma- 
timis is published in Goldasti, Coustit Imperialy t. ii, p. 325 sqq. 
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1521. Artois and West Flanders, released from French 
suzerainty since 1526, were also now parts of th': Emperor’s 
Burgundian dominions. The Imperial States were not con- 
sult^ respecting this arrangement, with which they yentured 
not to find fault, although it was regarded with great dislike 
and suspicion. It was plain, indeed, that the whole gain of 
the measure would belong to the house of Austria, and that 
the Empire would be called upon to defend the Low Countries 
against the enemies of that house.' Charles proceeded still 
more arbitrarily with several of the Imperial cities, by de- 
priving them of their municipal privileges and remodelling 
their government according to his will. 

Constance It was hardly to be expected that the Lutherans, who had 
Ferdin^d. thrown ofE the trammels of the Pope, should quietly sub- 
mit to the dictation of a temporal Prince in matters of con- 
science. Wherever, indeed, the authority of the Emperor 
prevailed, he compelled at least an external observance of the 
Interim, but the discontent was deep and universal. At 
Nuremberg, the only priest who said Mass was obliged to go 
to church attended by a guard.* More than 400 pastors are 
said to have been expelled from Suabia and the Rhenish lands 
for rejecting the Interim and although it was forbidden to 
write against it, under pain of death, no fewer than thirty- 
seven attacks upon it appeared, including one by Calvin, whose 
situation, however, did not expose him to much risk of in- 
curring the penalty."' The towns of Lower Saxony entered 
into a league to resist the Interim ; but it was Magdeburg 
and Constance that chiefly distinguished themselves by their 
opposition. The former, as we have seen, lay already under 
the ban of the Empire ; on the 6th of August, Constance, 
although it had done no more than other towns, was subjected 
to the same penalty ; but it had always been obnoxious to 
the House of Austria. A body of Spaniards attempted to 
surprise the city on the very day of the publication of the 
ban ; the enterprise was frustrated by an act which may be 

K lleled with that of Horatius Codes. Two Spaniards were 
ening over the bridge that spans the Rhine to seize the 
open and unguarded gate ; a citizen engaged them both, and 

• ^ Pfeffel, t. ii. p. 166. 

* Cdvini, Epistt No. 84. 

• Adamus, Vita Melanch, p. 344. 

* Dyer's Life of Calvin^ p. 232 sqq. 
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finding himself likely to be overpowered, grappled with them, 
and dragged them after him into the stream. At length 
Constance was obliged to surrender to the forces of King 
Ferdinand, October 14th ; and though an Imperial city, it 
was seized by that Prince for the House of Austria. After 
its capture the exercise of Lutheran worship was forbidden 
there on pain of death. To the reduction of Magdeburg, a 
longer and more difficult enterprise, there will be occasion to 
revert. This city was now become the stronghold of Protestant- 
ism ; and it was chiefly here that were published the numer- 
ous pamphlets, songs, caricatures, etc., in which the Interim 
was abused and ridiculed. 

Maurice was very ill received on his return to his dominions. 
The States assembled at Meissen refused to accept the Interim, 
and seemed to be already turning towards Maurice^s brother 
Augustus. All eyes were directed towards the Elector and 
his theologians, the successors and representatives of Luther, 
and especially towards Melanchthon, whom Maurice had re- 
called to Wittenberg ; for the University there had been dis- 
persed by the war. Melanchthon had published a pamphlet 
about the Interim, which had excited the minds of the Saxons 
against it; and the Elector’s embarrassment was increased 
by a rescript from the Emperor requiring obedience, and 
calling upon him to banish Melanchthon. That reformer, 
however, was not made of the same stern, unyielding stuff as 
Luther ; and in this conjuncture it was perhaps fortunate that 
he was not so. Allowance must be made for the difficult 
position in which he was placed. He had to choose between 
the restoration of some unessential ceremonies and the appear- 
ance of an Imperial army in Saxony, which, as it had done in 
Suabia, might carry matters to a still greater extremity.^ 
Under these circumstances, he and a few other divines who 
acted with him, consented to the resumption of certain usages 
and ceremonies, which they called adiaphora, or things in- 
diifferent, as not involving any points essential to salvation ; 
such as the use of the surplice, lights, bells, unction, fast days 
and festivals, and the like ; while they retained all the doc- 
trines which they considered of vital importance, A formula 
was drawn up in December, 1548, which obtained the name 

• 

^ See hk letter to Joachim Moller, apud Matthes, Lebeti Mdamhf 
thjOnSy p. 808, in which he explains his motives. 
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of the Lbipsic Interim, and was published in the following 
July. The concessions it contained drew down upon Me- 
lanchthon a storm of obloquy from those more violent re- 
formers whose situation exempted them from feeling the 
motives which actuated him ; and particularly from Matthias 
Placcius, a young divine, who had some motives of personal 
enmity against Melanchthon, as well as from Calvin himself, 
in their safe retreats in Magdeburg and Geneva.^ 
ite recep- The Interim caused as much displeasure at Rome as among 
Rome! reformers, and was anathematized at once by Geneva and 

the Jesuits. Violent treatises were published, both in Italy and 
France, as well against the concessions made to the Lutherans 
as against the sacrilegious intervention of the temporal power 
in the affairs of religion. The Roman ecclesiastics cordpared 
the Emperor’s conduct with that of Henry VIII., to which, 
indeed, it bore considerable resemblance; and they denounced 
his deed as equally guilty with that of Uzzah, who had 
touched with unhallowed hand the Ark of God. Paul himself, 
with more sagacity, perceived the weakness of the foundation 
on which the Emperor had built. By joining either of the 
parties, Charles might have crushed the other ; by attempting 
to steer between them he lost the control of both. 

Henry n.’s Meanwhile the French party was active in Italy. In his 
the policy Henry II. was directed by the Guises rather 

Snperor. than by Montmorenci ; both these parties in the cabinet were 
strongly anti-Protestant, but the Guises were also' anti-im- 
perial. While persecuting the reformed religion with the 
most implacable virulence at home, Henry, like his father, 
would willingly have assisted the German Lutherans against 
the Emperor. That party, however, was too much humbled 
to attempt anything ; and the French King was fain to con- 
tent himself with insidious attacks upon the power of the 
Emperor. In the summer of 1648, Henry, surrounded by a 

^ Ranke, who condemns the conduct of Melanchthon on this occa- 
sion {Deutsche Gesch, B. v. S. 86 f.), says that the letter which Calvin 
addressed to him Epist, (No. 117) must have rent his heart. It appears, 
however, to have excited a feeling of indignation rather than sorrow, 
for Melanchthon tore it up in the presence of some third parties. See 
Calvini Epist No. 141.) Calvin himself afterwards repented of his 
letter, as apnears from his LifCt written by his successor and disciple 
Beza. (**JPhilippo ettam ofncii admonito, quern nonnulli ut in eo 
molliorem accusabant ; immerito id quidem, ut accurtxtim postea 
Ccdvinus cognoviV^ — VU, CcUv* ann. 1549). 
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brilliaut court, paid a visit to Turin ; where, by assembling 
the garrisons distributed through Piedmont, he might, in a 
few days, have converted his escort into an army. His object 
was to support various conspiracies against the Emperor in 
Italy, which had been chiefly hatched by Cardinal du Bellay, 
the French ambassador at Eome.^ Of these conspiracies, no 
fewer than three were directed against Genoa, and involved 
the assassination of Andrew Doria. The first, in which the 
brothers of Fiesco were concerned, with Giulio Cib6, Marquis 
of Massa Carrara, failed through Gibb’s being denounced by 
his own mother. When arrested, letters were found upon him 
from the Cardinal of Guise, which showed that the latter was 
privy to the plot, and had communicated it to Henry II.“ 
The two other conspiracies, at the head of which were Paolo 
Spinola and a monk named Bamabb Adorno, also failed. At 
Parma, two plots for the murder of Gonzaga, Governor of the 
Milanese, were likewise discovered and frustrated, and the 
authors of them put to death. In their examination, these 
men declared that they had been employed by the sons of Pier 
Luigi Famese, the murdered Duke ; that the French King 
was aware of their designs, and had come into Italy for the 
purpose of taking advantage of the disturbances which might 
follow on their accomplishment. From a letter of Cardinal 
du Bellay, it appears that there was a further plot for massacring 
the Viceroy and Spanish garrison at Naples, and seizing that 
city.* These enterprises had not been supported with the 
expected vigour by Paul III. Aiter the first transports of 
rage had subsided, fear had taken their place in the bosom of 
the sly and subtle, and now aged. Pontiff, who began to 
renew his negotiations with the Emperor ; and after a short 
stay at Turin, Henry was recalled by an insurrection of the 
peasantry of Saintonge and Guienne, on the subject of the 
gabelle^ or salt-tax, and the extoHions and oppressions of the 
revenue officers. The insurgents acted with great barbarity ; 
but though their forces are said at one period to have num- 
bered 60,000 men, they had no competent chief to direct them, 
and^jould not venture to oppose the royal troops, under the 

^ Letter of Du Bellay, Rome, Feb. 18th, 1548, in Ribier, t. ii. p, 

110 . 

* Ibid, and p. 114 ; Adriani, Istoria de* suoi tempi, lib. vi. p. 243, 
ed. 1583 ; Thuanus, lib. iii. (t. i. p. 80). 

8 Ribier, t. ii. p 130. 
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Constable Montmorenci and the Dube of Aumale. At their 
approach, the citizens of Bordeaux, who had taken part in the 
insurrection, so far from attempting to resist, despatched 
a magnificent barge for the conveyance of Montmorenci within 
their walls ; but the rugged Constable declared that he meant 
to enter in another fashion, and battered down a breach with 
his artillery. He treated the citizens with the greatest harsh- 
ness and cruelty. During more than a month, the executions 
succeeded one another with frightful rapidity, and without 
any formal trial. More than 140 persons were put to death, 
some with the most dreadful tortures. Bordeaux was con- 
demned to lose all its privileges and liberties ; the jurats were 
compelled to burn its charters with their own hands ; the 
town-hall was ordered to be demolished, and a fine of 20,000 
livres was exacted . The impolicy of these penalties, however, 
in case of a war with England, caused them soon afterwards 
to be remitted. The more prudent Aumale acquired a popular 
reputation by tranquillizing Saintonge and the Angoumois 
without enforcing any punishment. But the brutality of 
Montmorenci had done its work. That very year, in sight of 
the scaffolds erected by the Constable, Etienne de la Boetie, 
of Sarlat in P^rigord, a young man of eighteen, the friend of 
Montaigne, wrote his Contr'un, or Discours de la Servitude 
volontairey one of the most burning and brilliant declamations 
ever launched against tyranny. The doctrines there laid down 
regarding the true principles of civil liberty, and the right of 
popular resistance, are remarkable for the period, and show as 
great an advance in politics as the Eeformation did in religion.^ 
After the conclusion of the Diet, Charles left Augsburg for 
the Netherlands (August 13th, 1548), dragging with him in 
his train the two captive Princes. The Landgrave he sent to 
Oudenarde, while he carried John Frederick with him to 
Brussels. One of Charles’s objects in proceeding to the 
Netherlands, where he remained till the spring of 1550, was to 
cause his son Philip, now in his twenty-first year, to be recog- 
nized by his future subjects in those provinces, as well as to 
complete his education by initiating him under the paternal 
eye in all the arts of government. The Emperor had also a 

' La BoStie, who W6is a counsellor of the Parliament of Bordeaux, 
died in 1563, in the arra& of his friend Montaigne, at the early age of 
thirty-two. His treatise is published at the end of Montaigne’s 
Works. 
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design to |)rocure, after the death of his brother Ferdinand, 
the Imperial Crown for Philip; and with this view, Philip, in 
order that he might become acquainted with the Germans, 
was directed to pass through Germany on his way into the 
Netherlands. Charles having secured the obedience of most 
part of Germany, and feeling his health declining, was 
anxiously considering how he might best perpetuate the 
greatness of the House of Austria. He and his brother now 
held between them Spain, the Netherlands, Naples, Milan, 
Hungary, Bohemia, and the Empire; but the lapse of a 
generation or two would sever the intimate connection be- 
tween these possessions, unless care were taken to prevent 
such a result. 

Philip’s absence was unpopular in Spain. The national 
spirit, however, had been considerably broken during the reign 
of Charles ; and though some discontent was manifested by 
the Castilian Cortes, the opposition was neither well conducted 
nor persevering. The Duke of Alva, in assembling the Cortes, 
excluded the prelates and nobles, and summoned only the 
deputies of towns. It was also some satisfaction to the 
Spaniards, that during Philip’s absence the government was 
intrusted to the Archduke Maximilian, the Emperor’s nephew, 
whom he had recently married to his daughter Mary. Charles 
directed his son, before leaving Spain, to remodel his Court 
after the Burgundian fashion, which was much more splendid 
and ceremonious than that of Castile. The young Prince 
embarking at Barcelona, proceeded to Genoa, and thence to 
Milan, where he spent some time in a round of festivities. 

The whole journey from that place to Flanders — through 
Tyrol, and by Munich and Heidelburg to Brussels — was per- 
formed on horseback. At Trent, Philip was met by the 
Elector Maurice, who accompanied him some way on his 
journey. The young Prince took evident pains to render 
himself popular with the Germans ; but to conciliate affection 
lay not in his nature. His cold, haughty, and repulsive 
manners disgusted them as well as the Flemings.^ 

The Emperor, in order to find employment for the French 
arms, and prevent them from being directed against himself, ^ ® 
would wiUingly have embroiled France and England in a war; 

• 

^ There are some curious particulars of Philip’s haughty behaviour 
at IPrent in Sastrow’s Lehensbeschreibungy Buch xi. Kap. i. 
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aad during the revolt of Ouienne, he endeavoured to persuade 
Protector Somerset to revive the pretensions of England to 
that province.^ But although the policy of Prance, directed 
by the Q-uises, was well calculated to provoke hostility, yet the 
factions with which England was then distracted, as well as 
the dangerous intrigues of his own family, made Somerset 
desirous of peace. To foment hostilities between England 
and Scotland was the natural policy of the Gluises, as well 
from considerations of religion as from the far more powerful 
motive of family interest. After the accession of Edward VI. 
the reformed religion had been established in England ; and 
the views of Somerset, a zealous Protestant, were directed to 
extend the reformation to Scotland, where there was already 
a considerable Protestant party, and by a marriage between 
Edward VI. and Mary, the young Queen of Scots, to effect a 
union of the two Crowns. This, however, would have been 
fatal to the ambition of the Guises, who were desirous of 
forming a marriage between their young niece and the Dauphin 
Francis, son of Henry II. And as a union between England 
and Scotland would have deprived France of a means she had 
often employed to harass and weaken the former country 
through the latter, they did not find much difficulty in per- 
suading the French King to refuse the ratification of a treaty 
concluded at London, March 11th, 1547, respecting Boulogne, 
and for regulating the affairs of Scotland.^ The Scotch Parlia- 
ment and the Regent Arran had also declined to ratify the 
previous treaty between Henry VIII. and Francis I., in which 
Scotland had been included. Party differences in that country 
were hot and rancorous. The adlierents of the reformed reli- 
gion were for the English marriage and alliance, while the 
Catholics found their rallying point in France. The latter 
party had been led by the savage and bigoted Cardinal David 
Beaton, the Scottish Primate, detested by the Protestants for 
his cruelty, and even by the Catholic nobles for his overbearing 
arrogance, which at length caused his destruction. A private 
quarrel with Norman Leslie, son of the Earl of Rothes, led 
that young nobleman, with sixteen companions, to effect his 
murder in the castle of Saint Andrews, a little before the 
conclusion of the treaty just referred to. Mary of Guise, the 


' Thuanus, liv. v. (t. i. p. 164), 

* Rymer, t. xv. pp. 135, 139, 149. 
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Queen-mother* now the head of the Catholic party in Scotland, 
in vain attempted to secure the conspirators, who, with the aid 
of about 160 men who were not in the plot, succeeded in 
holding the Castle of Saint Andrews against her; upon 
which she applied to her brothers for assistance, and with the 
aid of twenty-one French galleys and some French troops, the 
Castle was forced to capitulate, July 3rd, 1547. The Protector 
Somerset, advancing with an army of 18,000 men, inflicted a 
terrible defeat on the Regent Arran, who had much superior 
forces, at the battle of Pinkie, September 10th, 1547. 

Somerset was prevented from pursuing his victory by dis- 
turbances in England, which compelled his return ; but this 
defeat diminished the consideration of the Regent Arran, 
and increased the influence of the Queen -mother. She saw no 
safety except in a French alliance, and through the influence of 
her brothers she succeeded in arranging a marriage between her 
daughter Mary and the Dauphin Francis. The prospect of 
securing the Crown of Scotland in his family had induced 
Henry II., although at peace with England, to assist the 
Scotch. Mary, the young Queen of Scots, was carried into 
France for her education till the time should arrive for the 
celebration of the marriage ; and 6,000 French troops which 
had been landed in Scotland helped in repulsing the attacks 
of the English. The latter having rejected a summons to 
desist from these hostilities, France in 1549 declared open 
war. A French fleet, under the command of Leone Strozzi, a 
Florentine refugee, issuing from Havre de Grace, defeated the 
English fleet near Guernsey. Towards the end of August 
Henry II. in person approached Boulogne with an army, and 
captured some of the neighbouring forts; but the siege 
of Boulogne itself was deferred till the following year. 
The French arms were helped by the distracted state of 
England. The Earl of Warwick and his party, who had suc- 
ceeded to the power of Somerset, though they had condemned 
the Protector for desiring a peace with France, found them- 
selves compelled to adopt that measure; and a treaty was 
signed, March 24th, 1550, by which Boulogne was surrendered 
to the French for 400,000 crowns, instead of the 2,000,000 
stipulated by the treaty of 1646.^ It was, indeed, too expen- 
sive to be kept. • 
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‘ Rymer, t. xv. p. 211 ; King Edward VI.'s Journal. 
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Daritig this period the religious persecutions in France 
were continued with the utmost severity. The policy of the 
Guises, and the despotism which with the Constable Was an 
instinct, united in favour of persecution ; and Diana, who had 
been personally affronted by an enthusiastic reformer, inclined 
the same way. The splendid ffetes given in Paris at the coro- 
nation of Henryks Queen, Catharine de^ Medici, in June, 1649, 
were concluded by an auto-de-fe, in which four wretches con- 
victed of Lutheranism were burnt at a slow fire. The hunting 
down of heretics was profitable to the French courtiers. They 
were put on the same footing as usurers, and it was not un- 
usual for a favourite to obtain a royal brevet granting him the 
estates of such persons, throughout an entire province.' The 
Protestants lost about this time one of their best friends and 
protectors, Margaret, Queen of Navarre, who died in Bigorre, 
December 21st. Her daughter, Jeanne d’Albret, though 
evangelically inclined, was yet too young to afford them much 
assistance. 

Pope Paul III., who had attained the great age of eighty- 
two, died a little before (November 10th). He may be said 
to have fallen a victim to his ambition, the ruling passion of 
so many Popes. During the latter months of his life he had 
attempted to mollify the Emperor by concessions ; he had first 
suspended, and then dissolved, the Council of Bologna (Sept- 
ember, 1549), but had obtained nothing by this conduct. Paul 
had, in the summer, demanded back Piacenza from the Em- 
peror, and on Charles’s refusal, the Nuncio, with a rhetoric 
amounting to blasphemy, cited the Pope, the Emperor, and 
Granvelle to appear within six months before the throne of 
God.® Fearing that Parma would fall, like Piacenza, into the 
hands of the Emperor, Paul had brought that Duchy under 
the direct rule of the Holy See, offering his grandson, Ottavio 
Farnese, the Duchy of Castro, in exchange for it. But to 
this arrangement Ottavio would not accede, and with his 
brothers actually entered into a league with Ferrante Qonzaga, 
their father’s reputed murderer, for the purpose of recovering 
Parma. This news threw the aged Pope into so violent a fit 
of rage, that he fell senseless on the floor ; and, though he 
survived three weeks, it can hardly be doubt^ that the agita- 

' Vieilleville, liv. iii. c. 19. 

* Letter of Marillac, June 20th, 1549 in Ribier, t. ii. p. 217. 
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tion of his spirits contributed to hasten his end. He had 
occupied the chair of St. Peter fifteen years, and was esteemed 
for his talent and sagacity. 

The Conclave for the election of Paul's successor, agitated 
by the intri^es of Prance, of the Imperial party, and the 
Parnese family, lasted three months. The new Pope was at 
length chosen by a sort of accident, or caprice. Pive or six 
Cardinals were standing round the altar of the chapel, dis- 
cussing the difficulties of the election, when Cardinal del 
Monte suddenly exclaimed, Choose me, and you shall be my 
companions and favourites.*' ^ His election was effected, and 
Del Monte, who had been chamberlain to Julius II., assumed 
the title of Julius III. The Roman prelates of that day were 
not in general remarkable for morality, but of all the Sacred 
College, Del Monte, a profligate and a cynic, was, perhaps, the 
most unfit for the office to which he was called. 

Del Monte, who as President of the Council of Trent, had 
taken the lead in transferring that assembly to Bologna, was 
naturally obnoxious to the Emperor ; yet, as Julius III., he 
preferred the Imperial alliance to that of Prance, and one of 
his earliest measures was to conciliate Charles by authorizing 
the re-opening of the Council at Trent. The Emperor had 
summoned a Diet to meet at Augsburg on the 25th of June, 
1660, and in May he left Brussels to proceed thither with his 
son Philip. He was now much more embittered against the 
Lutherans than he had appeared to be during the Smalkaldic 
war ; or rather, perhaps he thought it no longer necessary to 
wear the mask. The German reformers might infer from his 
proceedings in the Netherlands what they had to expect in 
the event of his obtaining absolute power. Before leaving 
that country, where he had already established a modified 
Inquisition, he published, at Brussels, a most cruel and 
tyrannical edict against the Protestants (April 29th). To 
buy, sell, or possess any Protestant books, to hold any secret 
meetings for discussing the Scriptures, to speak against the 
worship of the Virgin and Saints, was prohibited on pain of 
death and confiscation of goods. The power of the Inquisitors 
was augmented, and informers were encouraged in their hateful 
office, by receiving part of the property of the victims.® 
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^ Ranke, Femes, vol. i. p. 206. 

^ Edict in Sfeidan, lib. xxii. sub init. 
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The Diet of Augsburg was opened July 26th. There was 
a very full attendance of prelates ; but of temporal princes 
only Duke Albert of Bavaria, and Henry, the younger, of 
Brunswick, were present in person ; the rest sent representa- 
tives. The town was so filled with Spanish soldiers that the 
assembly obtained the name of '*the Armed Diet.^* Charles 
was able to announce in his speech the consent of the Pope to 
the re-opening of the Council at Trent. That Council, how- 
ever, would be useless unless the Lutherans could be brought 
to submit to its decrees ; and to enforce this submission was 
one of the Emperor’s objects in summoning the Diet. He 
regarded most of the principalities and cities of Germany as 
being now either subdued, or attached to his policy from 
inclination; and in the latter class he ranked the Elector 
Maurice, who had always shown himself subservient to his 
views. But Maurice had now attained the object of his 
wishes, and was disposed to take a very different view of 
matters now that he no longer needed the Emperor’s help 
to despoil his kinsman. He was sagacious enough to perceive 
that it was Charles’s object to establish in Germany an 
absolute and hereditary tyranny, as he had done in his paternal 
dominions; in which case the Elector’s own power would 
dwindle to a mere name, and perhaps be entirely extinguished. 
He saw that Lutheranism was the chief safeguard for the 
political privileges of the German Princes ; he had reason to 
suspect that the Emperor would not tolerate that faith any 
longer than he was compelled; in his heart, too, Maurice 
preferred the Lutheran faith to the Catholic. Moreover, he 
was not without cause for personal enmity against the Em- 
peror. He felt that he had been deceived by Charles respect- 
ing the treatment of his father-in-law, the Landgrave of 
Hesse ; and his pride, if not his affection for his relative, had 
been wounded by the neglect with which all his entreaties and 
remonstrances on that subject had been received. To be the 
head, moreover, of the Lutheran party, was a more glorious 
part than to be the mere lieutenant of the Emperor ; and the 
reproaches of his brethren in religion, if they did not afflUct 
his conscience, mortified at least his self-esteem. But he had 
a very difficult game to play. He was aware that he was 
suspected by the Lutherans, without whose help he could not 
hope to stand against the Emperor ; while, on the other hand, 
any steps he might take to gain their support would be sure 
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to awaken the suspicion and anger of Charles. Maurice met 
these difSculties with that uncommon mixture of boldness 
and duplicity which marked his character : he determined to 
side with the Lutherans on the subject of the Council, and 
with the Emperor on that of the Interim. The Saxon ambas- 
sador at the Diet was instructed to protest that his master 
would never submit to the Council, except on condition that 
the decrees already made at Trent should be reconsidered ; 
that the Lutheran divines should be allowed a deliberative 
voice ; and that the Pope should renounce all idea of pre- 
siding over and conducting the proceedings. Charles, how- 
ever, fancied that the Elector, in thus acting, merely wanted 
to preserve his credit with his party. When therefore, the 
States, at the instance of the Emperor, made provision for the 
war against Magdeburg, and further recommended that 
Maurice should conduct it, Charles readily assented. He had 
neither health, money, nor leisure to begin another German 
war himself : and he even considered it a high stroke of policy 
to engage the Lutheran Princes in the reduction of a city 
regarded as the stronghold of their faith. The rigid divines of 
Magdeburg, however, looked upon Maurice as an apostate 
from their creed, and overwhelmed him with calumnies. Ac- 
companied by Lazarus Schwendi, as Imperial commissary, he 
appeared before that town with his troops in November, 1550, 
and we shall revert, a little further on, to his proceedings. 

During the sitting of this Diet Charles endeavoured to 
carry out the project, that Ferdinand should procure the suc- 
cession of the Infante Philip to the Imperial Crown, after his 
own decease, to the prejudice of his son Maximilian ; although 
the latter, when Philip should have attained the Imperial 
Crown, was to be made King of the Romans, and the Empire 
was thus, eventually, to remain in Ferdinand^s line.' To dis- 
cuss this important project. Queen Mary proceeded from 
Brussels to Augsburg, and Ferdinand recalled his son Maxi- 
milian from Spain. Ferdinand had at first given a flat 
refusal ; but at length, after long and secret negotiations, a 
contract was made ^tween Ferdinand and Philip, March 9th, 

^ It was never contemplated that Ferdinand himself should waive 
his claim to the Empire, as asserted by Robertson and other historians. 
The plan was the postponement of Ferdinar<d’s son Maximilian in 
favour of Charles’s son Philip. (See Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. B. v. S. 
122. Cf. MenzelB. ii. S. 177.) 
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1561, by which the former eiigj^?ed, when he should become 
Emperor, to procure the election of Philip as Kin^ of the 
Bomans/ The other part of the plan, that Philip, when 
Emperor, should do the like by Maximilian, was secured only 
by Philip’s promise, as it was thought that the Electors 
would not entertain a scheme founded on so remote a con- 
tingency. The recess of the Diet of Augsburg was published 
February 14th, 1551. The States had been brought to recog- 
nize the Council, though in very general terms, and to remit 
to the Emperor’s discretion the question concerning the 
restitution of ecclesiastical property. During this assembly 
Charles lost his ablest minister, Nicholas Perrenot de Gran- 
velle, his Chancellor, who died at Augsburg, August 28th, 
1550. Charles bestowed the chancellorship on Granvelle’s 
son, Antony, Bishop of Arras, who possessed all the diplomatic 
ability of his father, and subsequently became a Cardinal. 

Meanwhile the clouds of war between France and the Em- 
peror were silently gathering. Besides political reasons, the 
French King was instigated by personal enmity. Though of 
weak judgment and easily governed, Henry II. was constant 
in his affections and implacable in his resentments, and he had 
never forgiven Charles the sufferings inflicted on him during 
his captivity in Spain. For some time he had been preparing 
for war. In June, 1549, the ancient league of France with 
the Catholic Cantons of Switzerland had been renewed, in 
which also two of the Protestant ones, Basle and Schaff hausen, 
were included. An intimate alliance was contracted witli 
England at the time of the peace already mentioned. Henry 
sent to Edward VI. the collar of his order of Saint Andrew, and 
negotiations were entered into for a marriage between Edward 
and the French King’s daughter Elizabeth, then only five 
years old ; which was eventually concluded by the treaty of 
Angers in July, 1551. The peace was proclaimed in England 
May 28th, 1550. Apprehension of the Emperor’s plans was 
a motive with the English Court to keep on friendly terms 
with France. Credible information was received that Charles 
designed to carry off his kinswoman, the Lady Mary, to Ant- 
werp, and to endeavour to place her on the English throne by 
means of a domestic conspiracy assisted by an Imperial army : 

^ AcUd'Acc&rd^ sjp, ^anke, ibid, S. 125. It is not certain that this 
treaty was ever ratined, and it was never carried out ; but it serves to 
show the intention. 
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and the coast of Essex was strictly watched in order to prerent 
her escape.' 

The views of France were also extended towards Italy. 
Although the Emperor was master of the Milanese and 
dominant in Genoa, the possession of the duchy of Parma was 
still necessary to him in order effectually to exclude the French 
from central and southern Italy. Pope Julius III. had, on 
his accession, reinstated Ottavio Famese, the son of Pier 
Luigi, in the possession of Parma, to be held as a fief of the 
Church. Charles, who still kept Piacenza, offered the Republic 
of Siena in exchange for Parma, and even engaged to hold the 
latter under the Pope, as suzerain, and to pay an annual quit- 
rent. Julius was naturally averse to accept so powerful a 
vassal ; but after hesitating some time between the menaces 
of the Emperor and those of the French King, he at length 
submitted to Charles. Ottavio upon this threw himself on 
the protection of France, and Henry II., by a treaty signed 
in May, 1551, engaged to assist him with troops and money. 
At this news the Pope, who was now completely governed by 
Charles, declared Ottavio a rebel, and despatched an army 
against him ; while the Emperor sequestered the dowry of his 
own natural daughter Margaret, the wife of Ottavio ; and 
towards the middle of June directed Gonzaga, Governor of 
the Milanese, to attack Parma. Two small armies of Italians 
in the pay of France succeeded, however, for some time in 
defending that city ; till Henry II., weary of being merely 
the auxiliary of the Duke of Parma, ordered Marshal de 
Brissac, Governor of Piedmont, to attack the Imperial posses- 
sions, though without any previous declaration of war. On 
the night of September 3rd, the troops of Brissac surprised 
andcapturedthe towns of S.Damiano andChieri,but anattempt 
on Chierasco failed. At the same time a fleet of forty galleys 
under the Baron de la Garde, issuing from the ports of Pro- 
vence, captured some Spanish merchant vessels, and in concert 
with another squadron under Leone Strozzi, prevented Andrea 
Doria from issuing out from Genoa. The approach of winter, 
however, put a stop to these operations. .Mother means of 
assailing the Emperor was to revive against him the hostility 
of the Turks. Notwithstanding Francis I.^s experience of 
Turkish friendship at Nice and at To^^lon, it remained a 

^ Edward VI. ’s Jmrnal (13th July, 1550). 
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fixed idea in Prance that the power of Charles must be 
checked through that of the Sultan ; and hostilities between 
the former and the celebrated pirate-captain, Torghud or 
Draghut, a genuine successor of Hayraddin, afforded a pre- 
tence for inciting Solyman to take up arms. 

For some years Draghut had been the terror of the Medi- 
terranean. His squadron, which sometimes numbered forty 
swift-sailing vessels, appeared at the most unexpected points, 
captured richly- laden merchantmen, plundered the coasts, and 
bore off all the inhabitants that could be seized into slavery. 
An anxious look-out was kept from cliff and castle for his 
dreaded sails, the approach of which was signalled by columns 
of smoke. At length, partly by fraud and partly by force, 
Draghut succeeded in seizing the town of Afrikia, or Mehdia, 
near Tunis, where the Moors and Jews expelled from Spain 
and Portugal had established a sort of Eepublic. This pro- 
ceeding roused the anger of Charles, who, with the aid of 
some Papal and Florentine galleys, and of the Knights of St. 
John settled at Tripoli, wrested Afrikia from the hands of 
Draghut. Baron d'Aramon, the French ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, took advantage of this incident, which he repre- 
sented as a breach of the truce existing between the House of 
Austria and the Porte, to incite the Sultan to action ; and 
early in 1661 Solyman despatched a fleet into the Mediterra- 
nean with the design of recovering Afrikia. The plan failed ; 
but after a fruitless attempt upon Malta, the Turks succeeded 
in taking Tripoli, which was but poorly defended by the 
Knights (August 14th). At this time D’Aramon, who had 
been to France for instructions, was at Malta on his way back 
to Constantinople, whither he proceeded in the Turkish fleet, 
a circumstance not calculated to refute the reports then pre- 
valent of the participation of France in these affairs. 

Besides all these hostile intrigues and demonstrations, 
Henry II. also opposed the Emperor in his favourite project 
of the Council. After obtaining an assurance from Henry 
that the French prelates should repair to Trent to counter- 
balance the influence of the Imperialists,^ Julius IIL had 
published a bull for the reassembling of the Council at that 
place on May Ist, 1661; which was, however, on account of 
the small numbei;, of Fathers then present, adjourned to 


^ Sarpi, lib. iii. p. 286 {Op. t i cd. Helmstat, 1761). 
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September 1st. At this second session appeared on the part 
of the French King, Jacques Amyot, the celebrated translator 
of Plutarch, to protest against the legality of the Council. 
This step was followed up by several other acts of hostility 
against the Pope. The French prelates were forbidden to 
appear at Trent ; the remitting of money to Rome, or any 
place subject to the Roman See, was prohibited; and to 
obviate any censures which the Pope might fulminate against 
him, Henry II. instructed his Keeper of the Seals to enter an 
appeal to a future Council. He also persuaded the Swiss 
Cantons to refuse to recognize the Council of Trent. 

Charles, on the other hand, was straining every nerve to 
maintain the Council and to make its authority respected. 
He persuaded the three ecclesiastical Electors to proceed to 
Trent, and compelled several of the Cerman prelates to 
appear there, either in person or by proxy. He also exhorted 
the Lutheran Princes to send their divines thither to explain 
and defend their tenets; though at the same time he was 
acting as if the Council had already given a decree against 
them; and the places of the expelled Lutheran clergy in 
Suabia were supplied with their most bitter and bigoted 
adversaries, nominated by the sole authority of the Emperor. 
After these acts of tyranny Charles set out for Innsbruck, in 
order that he might be at hand to superintend the proceedings 
of the Council, as well as for the sake of easy access in case 
his affairs should call him either into Germany or Italy. 

But the French King, not content with the hostile measures 
already related, had also entered into correspondence with the 
Emperor’s domestic enemies, the German Lutherans, and 
particularly the Elector Maurice. We have already mentioned 
that Maurice had been intrusted by the Emperor with the 
siege of Magdeburg, and that he had invested that city in 
November, 1550: yet he had sent an agent to the French 
King as early as the preceding July, with assurances of ex- 
treme friendship;^ and the allied Lutheran Princes had 
engaged that, on the next vacancy of the Imperial Crown, 
they would elect to it either Henry himself, or some Prince 
who might be agreeable to him. On the 3rd of November, 
1561, Maurice granted the citizens a capitulation, which, 
though it involved the surrender of the town, was, in fact, a 
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peace on favourable conditions. Nominally, indeed, they 
were to submit to the pleasure of the Emperor, and were to 
pay a fine of 60,000 florins ; but they were assured that their 
liberties and privileges, both civil and religious, should be 
respected. Maurice entered the town November 7th, and 
preserved the same moderation which he had displayed during 
the siege ; yet he managed the whole affair with so much 
address that Charles suspected no fraud or collusion, nor 
hesitated to ratify the terms of the capitulation. 

Only a month before, however, Maurice had already con- 
cluded a fonnal treaty with France. Henry had sent Jean de 
Froissac, Bishop of Bayonne, into Saxony, who, as the result 
of some secret negotiations at the Castle of Lohe, conducted 
partly by Maurice in person and partly by Heydeck as his 
representative, signed a treaty (October 5th), of which the 
following are the principal articles : that Maurice should be 
the commander-in-chief of the Herman Confederates ; that he 
and his associates should furnish 7,000 horse and foot in pro- 
portion, and attack the Emperor ; that the King of France 
should provide 240,000 crowns for the pay of the army during 
the first three months, and afterwards 60,000 crowns a month ; 
that he should seize the French-speaking towns of Cambray, 
Toul, Metz, and Verdun, and hold them as Vicar of the Em- 
pire ; and that at the next vacancy, either he himself or some 
Prince whom he approved of, should be elected to the Imperial 
Crown. The motives assigned for concluding the treaty were 
to liberate the Landgrave of Hesse from his five years* cap- 
tivity, as well as to free Germany from a bestial, insupport- 
able, and perpetual servitude,** and restore its ancient liberties 
and constitution.^ John Frederick was also to be liberated, 
but on condition that before he was reinstated in the dominions 
still left to him, he should bind himself towards Maurice by 
such pledges as the common good demands ** — that is, of 
course, that he should not require back the Electorate. A 
treaty of great historical importance, especially as regards 
the claims of France to the towns of Metz, Toul, Verdun, and 
Cambray. The parties to it, besides the Elector Maurice, 
were George Frederick, Margrave of Brandenburg-Culmbach, 
John Albert, Duke of Mecklenburg, WiUiam of Hesse, son of 
the Landgrave Philip, and the King of Denmark. But though 


^ Dumont, iv. pt. iii. p. 31. 
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the Eing of Prance was already engaged in hostilities with the 
Emperor in Italy, the idea of attacking him in Germany 
caused Henry to pause before he ratified the treaty. Maurice 
secretly despatched into Prance, under an assumed name, his 
friend and ally, the Margrave Albert, to persuade Henry to 
consent. The Prench King sent for Schiirtlin, the former 
commander of the Suabian troops, who had lately entered his 
service ; and for nearly two months consultations were nightly 
held at the courts of Paris, Orleans, and Blois. When the 
Q-erman negotiators were conducted through the rooms, the 
Margrave followed Schartlin as his attendant, under the name 
of Captain Paul of Biberach. At length, on the 16th of 
January, 1552, Henry signed and swore to the treaty at the 
Castle of Chambord, near Blois.^ 

In December Maurice had made another attempt to procure 
the liberation of the Landgrave, by sending to Charles at 
Innsbruck a solemn embassy, whose demand to that effect 
was supported not only by the King of Denmark and many 
Princes of the Empire, but also by the Emperor’s own brother. 
King Perdinand. Charles returned an evasive answer, as 
indeed Maurice had hoped and expected ; whose sole intention 
in sending the embassy was to place the Emperor’s unfeeling 
conduct in a hateful point of view, and to obtain a plausible 
pretext for -the blow he was about to strike. Charles on his 
side did not believe that Maurice was in earnest. He had 
seen some years before at Augsburg how little the young 
Elector really cared about the liberation of his father-in-law, 
and he and his ministers, from Maurice’s dissolute life, had 
contracted for him a sort of contempt. Charles imagined 
that he only made the application in order to please the Land- 
grave’s family, and all Maurice’s conduct was calculated to 
lull the Emperor into a false security. He had directed 
Melanchthon and other divines to proceed to Trent, with a 
Confession of Paith to be laid before the Council there as- 
sembled ; and he carried his dissimulation so far as to order 
a house to be prepared for himself at Augsburg.® Nay, he 
actually began his journey towards that place, attended by a 
minister whom Granvelle had bribed to be a spy upon his 

' Schartlin’s Lehen und Tlmteriy p. 82 (ed. MUuster, 1858). Schart- 
lin dates the treaty on 2nd February ; but the 16th January is the 
true date. 

* Amoldi, Vita Mauritii, ap. Mencken, t. ii. p. 1229. 
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actions ; but after travelling a few stages he pretended to be 
taken ill, and sending forward the minister with the intel- 
ligence that he should arrive in a few days, he mounted his 
horse as soon as the spy had departed and hastened back to 
join his army in Thuringia.^ 

Before he actually declared war against the Emperor, 
Maurice made a last appeal to him for the liberation of the 
Landgrave, March 27th, 1552 ; and this time his request was 
accompanied with complaints respecting the proceedings of 
the Council of Trent, which he denounced as an imfair and 
prejudiced tribunal, wholly influenced by the Pope. The 
intention of the Allies to procure the Landgrave’s release had 
already been declared to the Saxon States assembled at 
Torgau and to those of Hesse at Cassel. Early in March the 
Hessian troops, under the Landgrave’s son William, as- 
sembled at Kirchhain, and after an abortive attempt to sur- 
prise Frankfurt, took the high road to Fulda. Maurice mean- 
while was leading his men, who had been cantoned in the 
neighbourhood of Miihlhausen, through the Thuringian 
forest into Franconia, while the Margrave Albert was 
advancing with a third body. All these three armies ; 
uniting at Eothenburg, on the Tauber, took the road to 
Augsburg. 

As soon as he had openly taken up arms, Maurice published 
a manifesto in which he declared his objects to be the security 
of the evangelical religion, the preservation of the laws and 
constitution of the Empire, and the liberation of the Land- 
grave of Hesse. This manifesto was artfully contrived to 
secure as many adherents as possible. Catholic as well as 
Lutheran, the former as well as the latter being interested for 
the liberties of the Empire. A more violent manifesto was 
published by Albert, and a third by the King of France. On 
the last, in which Henry declared himself Protector of the 
Liberties of Germany and of its captive Princes,” he had 
caused to be engraved a cap of liberty between two daggers : 
little dreaming that such an emblem would one day portend 
the fall of the ancient monarchy of France. 

Maurice entered Augsburg without a blow, the Imperial 
garrison retiring on his approach. The Emperor and his 
Spanish troops ha^ left a hateful memory in that city. 


‘ Melvil’s Memoirs^ p. 26 (ed. 1736). 
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Maurice reinstated the magistrates whom Charles had de- 
posed, and restored the churches to the Lutheran ministers, 
as he had done in the other towns through which he had 
passed. 

The Emperor, who was still at Innsbruck, was overwhelmed The Em. 
with surprise and alarm at the breaking out of this formidable 
conspiracy. The false security in which he had been wrapped 
seems almost unaccountable. The treaty between the Ger- 
man Lutherans and the King of France was known at the 
smallest Courts ; yet it made no impression on Charles, who 
remarked that one ought not to be disturbed at every rumour. 

So far from making any provision against such an attack, he 
had dismissed part of his troops, and despatched others into 
Hungary and to the war in the Duchy of Parma. His treasury 
was exhausted, the troops about him hardly sufficed for a 
body-guard. In this forlorn condition Charles earnestly 
inquired of his brother what assistance he could expect at 
his hands in the common danger? Ferdinand answered, 
what was in fact the case, that he had need of all his 
resources against the Osmanlis in Hungary. The Emperor 
was equally unsuccessful in his application to the Augsburg 
bankers, who refused him all advances even on the most 
advantageous conditions. Alarmed and agitated by uncertain 
counsels, Charles, who imagined a universal conspiracy against 
him, was utterly at a loss what step to take next. His first 
idea was to seek a refuge with his brother, who, however, dis- 
suaded him from that purpose. He then thought of flying 
into Italy; but the war in that quarter had not proved 
favourable to his arms, and it might be dangerous with his 
small escort to venture on the Italian roads. At last he 
resolved to make for the Upper Rhine and the Netherlands. 

At midnight on the 6th of April he left Innsbruck very 
secretly, attended only by his two chamberlains, Andelot and 
Rosenberg, and three servants. On the following day at noon 
they reached Nassereith, near the pass of Ehrenberg; for 
which they set off after a short rest, hoping to fiud it open 
and so to take the high road to XJlm. On the way, however, 
they learnt that they would be running into Maurice^s hands, 
who was to occupy Fiissen that very day, and they were 
therefore compelled to return to Innsbr^jck.^ 

' Charles’s Letter to his sister, May 30th, 1652, in Bucholtz, B. ix. 

B. 644. 
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It was fortunate, under these circumstances, that Ferdinand 
had remained on a good footing with Maurice. Those Princes 
met at Passau on the 26th of May, where a truce was 
arranged till the 10th of June, to afford an opportunity for 
negotiating a peace. Charles, not much relying on the truce, 
had contrived to scrape together some money in the course of 
April, and began to arm. Troops were mustering for his 
service at Frankfurt, at XJlm, and especially at Reutte, the 
frontier town of Tyrol, where they had taken possession of 
the pass of Ehrenberg. The Allies were well enough ac- 
quainted with the Emperor’s character to know that if he 
again found himself at the head of an army they should look 
in vain for any concessions ; and Maurice determined to strike 
a decisive blow. Orders were given to advance ; the Imperial 
camp at Reutte was attacked and dispersed (May 18th) ; on 
the following day the pass and castle of Ehrenberg were 
stormed and taken without much resistance, when nine com- 
panies of Imperialists surrendered. The allied Princes now 
determined, as they said, “ to seek the fox in his hole,” and 
march to Innsbruck. But at this critical moment Maurice 
was detained by a dangerous mutiny of some of his troops, 
who claimed the usual gratuity for storming the castle ; and 
as he had not the means of satisfying their demand, it was 
some time before he could appease their clamours by pro- 
mising them compensation at Innsbruck, This delay of a 
few hours secured the safety of the Emperor. On the after- 
noon of the 19th May Charles summoned John Frederick into 
the garden of the castle, and told him that he was free, in- 
timating, however, that he must follow the Court a little 
longer. At nine in the evening, Charles, who was still suffer- 
ing from the gout, ascended a litter, and commenced his 
flight by torch-light, accompanied only by his Court and a small 
body of Spanish soldiers. The night was cold and wet, the 
mountains covered with snow ; yet the little band pushed on, 
breaking down the bridges behind them, and after traversing 
almost impassable mountain roads, arrived at length at 
Villach in Carinthia. When Maurice entered Innsbruck 
May 23rd he found that the fox had stolen away. The Em- 
peror’s effects and those of his courtiers, which had been left 
in the hurry, were abandoned to the soldiers ; but all that 
belonged to the King of the Romans was rescued from the 
general plunder. On the other side of the Alps, the Council 
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of Trent liad fled as precipitately as the Emperor. Already, 
at the first news of the rising in Germany, the Pope had 
decreed, with secret satisfaction, a suspension of the Council, 
and this resolution had been adopted by a majority (April 
28th), although some of the stauncher adherents of the Em- 
peror remained till the news arrived of the taking of the 
pass. Great was then the confusion. All believed that the 
Lutherans would march upon Trent ; and not only the Fathers 
but the inhabitants also, took to flight in all directions. The 
Legate Crescenzio, though dangerously ill, also fled, and died 
on arriving at Verona/ The prorogation of the Council, 
which had been for a term of two years, was afterwards ex- 
tended to ten, and it did not reassemble till 1562. 

Meanwhile Henry II., taking advantage of this diversion, 
and in conformity with his treaty with the German Princes, 
had ordered a considerable army to assemble at Chalons. In 
a lit de juaticet held in the Parliament of Paris, February 
12th, 1552, he appointed his Queen, Catharine de* Medici, 
Regent of the Kingdom during his absence; but to guide 
and control her actions, he associated with her Bertrandi, 
Bishop of Comminges and Keeper of the Seals, and the 
Admiral d*Annebaut: a surveillance of which Catharine 
loudly complained. Before he set out on this expedition, 
Henry caused a number of heretics to be burnt at Agen, 
Troyes, Lyons, Nimes, Paris, and other places ; he had also 
established a severe censorship of the press, and a strict 
supervision of all books imported, especially from Geneva ; * 
and having thus done all in his power to suppress Protest- 
antism in his own dominions, he set out to assist the Pro- 
testants of Germany. The French army, under the command 
of the Constable Montmorenci, being reinforced by some 
German mercenaries, crossed the Meuse, and summoned 
Toul, which surrendered without a blow. The French next 
appeared before Metz. This Imperial city was a sort of 
!^public, enjoying peculiar privileges; among which was 
exemption from receiving troops within its walls, whether 
Imperial or others. The magistrates offered the army pro- 
visions, as well as to admit the King and Princes, but not the 
troops. The Bishop, however. Cardinal Robert de Lenoncour, 

1 Raynaldos, t. xiv. p. 475 sqq. ** 

“Beza, liv. iL p. 64; Edict, June 27th, 1651, in Isambert, xiii. 
189 sqq. 
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a Frenchman, persuaded the principal inhabitants to allow 
the Constable to enter with a guard of about 600 men, which 
Montmorenci increased to the number of 1,600 picked troops; 
and when the citizens attempted too late to close their gates, 
they were pushed aside, and the whole army entered. The 
ancient capital of Austrasia thus fell, by a fraud, under the 
dominion of France, and Henry made his solemn entry into 
it, April 18th. 

After these successes, the French marched towards the 
Vosges mountains and Alsace, leaving Verdun to be occupied 
on their return. They passed without much difficulty through 
Lorraine ; but in the purely German land of Alsace their in- 
solence excited the alarm and hatred of the inhabitants. The 
consequence was that the country was deserted; the French 
were often obliged to go four or five leagues to obtain forage 
and provisions, and if they were found in bodies of less than 
ten men, they were sure to be massacred. Montmorenci, who 
had a great contempt for the Germans, boasted that he would 
enter Strassburg and the other towns on the Ehine, ‘‘ like so 
much butter ; ” and he attempted to take Strassburg by the 
same stratagem which had succeeded at Metz. He asked per- 
mission for the ambassadors of the Pope, of Venice, Florence, 
and Ferrara, ** just to see the town,*^ but selected 200 of his 
best soldiers to accompany them as an escort, who were to seize 
the gates. The Strassburgers, however, were alive to his de- 
signs, and received the troop with a discharge of artillery, 
which killed ten or twelve, and made the rest fly. Henry 
penetrated as far as Hagenau and Weissenburg, which he 
entered. But provisions were beginning to fail ; he was among 
a hostile population ; and the news that the Queen of Hungary 
had despatched from the Netherlands a large body of troops 
under Van Eossem, who had taken Stenai and ravaged all the 
country between the Meuse and the Aisne, determined him to 
retreat. On the 13th May, Henry began his retrograde march, 
pretending that he did so only to gratify his allies the Swiss, 
who had sent to beg that he would spare the towns in alliance 
with them ; but, with a ridiculous bravado, he caused the 
horses of his army to be watered in the Ehine, as if he had 
accomplished some hazardous and distant expedition. The re- 
treating army, after %gain traversing Lorraine and occupying 
Verdun, crossed the Sarre and invaded Luxembourg. The towns 
of Eodemachern, Yvoy, Bamvilliers, Montm^dy, and others fell 
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into Henry's hands, and were treated with the greatest rigour. 
The booty, however, was bestowed, not on his army, but on 
his courtiers and captains, who were execrated at once by the 
inhabitants and by their own soldiers. Henry concluded the 
campaign by taking the Duchy of Bouillon, which the Emperor 
had given back to the Bishopric of Li^ge, but which was now 
restored to its later masters, the house of La Marck : after 
which he disbanded his army (July 16th). It appears to have 
been in this campaign that the French began to make topo- 
graphical maps to facilitate military operations. Carloix attri- 
butes the invention to his master. Marshal Vieilleville, bathe 
is not always to be believed on such points.^ 

The campaign in Piedmont and the Parmesan, though it has 
been the subject of voluminous memoirs, is hardly worth re- 
lating. The most remarkable incident was an attempt by the 
Marshal de Brissac to surprise the Castle of Milan, by means 
of men who had arrived singly through the Grisons, and had 
been received in the house of a traitor in Milan; but the enter- 
prise failed through the ladders which had been prepared not 
proving long enough. The war of Parma and Mirandola was 
brought to a conclusion. The Pope, alarmed by the prodigious 
expense, as well as by the suspension of the revenues derived 
from France, the prospect of the loss of that Kingdom to the 
Holy See, and the menace of Henry II. to assemble a General 
Council, had entered early in the year into negotiations for a 
peace, which were hastened on by the success of the Elector 
Maurice and the danger of the Emperor ; and a truce of two 
years between the Pope, the Duke of Parma, and Henry 11., 
w^s signed at Rome, April 29th, 1552.^ 

Maurice, who did not think of pursuing his success further 
than Innsbruck, determined to attend a conference at Passau 

^ Authorities for this period are the Memows of contemporary 
captains. Those of Vieilleville, written by his secretary, Vinoent 
Carloix, a base flatterer, whose only aim was to puff off his master, are 
not very trustworthy ; his dates and facts are often wrong, but his 
piquant and dramatic anecdotes display the manners of tne times. 
t'ran 9 ois de Rabutin is, and pretends to be, nothing but a soldier ; he 
does not even understand the plans of the campaigns, but his pictures 
are graphic. Blaise de Montluc wrote his memoirs in his old age with 
fvmvM and originality, but with all the rodomontade of a Gascon. The 
Baron du Villars is more of a statesman than the rest, and is interest- 
ing by the light which he throws on the factions and weakness of the 
Court. Sismondi, Hist de Frant^, t. xvii. p. 461, ed. 1833. 

^ Kibier, t. ii. p. 360 sqq. ; Muratori, Ann. t. xiv. p. 386. 
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(May 26tli). The Emperor seemed to have been sufficiently 
humbled. At a meeting at Heidelberg of the Princes of Upper 
Germany, it had even been debated whether he should not be 
deposed ; but the victory over him had been achieved through 
a surprise, and he had still great means at his disposal. At 
Passau appeared King Ferdinand and his son Maximilian, the 
Imperial ambassadors, the Elector Maurice, Albert HI. Duke 
of Bavaria, the Archbishop of Salzburg, and the Bishop of 
Eichstedt ; while the remaining Electors, the Dukes of Bruns- 
wick, Cleves, Pomerania, and Wiirtemberg, the Margrave John, 
and the Bishop of Wurzburg, sent representatives, Maurice 
renewed the demands made in his manifesto, nor were they 
deemed unreasonable even by King Ferdinand, and by the 
Catholic Princes of the Empire, who feared that Charles’s plans 
were directed not only against the Lutheran religion but also 
against their own civil liberties. Maurice had brought with 
him the Bishop of Bayonne as French ambassador, who offered 
no opposition to the contemplated peace. Henry II., indeed, 
whose only object was to create disturbance in Germany, had 
found another and less costly ally in Albert of Brandenburg, 
who, refusing to accede to the truce, had detached himself 
from the army of Maurice, and was ravaging Germany on his 
own account at the head of 8,000 men, The Emperor, how- 
ever, showed at first no disposition to accede to the proposed 
terms. He agreed indeed to release the Landgrave, but re- 
quired security for the consequences of such an act, which it 
was difficult to provide ; and above all he would not yield on 
the subject of the Council. In this state of things King Fer- 
dinand made a journey to Villach to mollify his brother ; while 
Maurice, resorting to a rougher mode of persuasion, marched 
with his army to Frankfurt, where troops were mustering for 
the Emperor, and bombarded that city, though without much 
effect. At length Charles, principally from his brother’s re- 
presentations of the danger impending from the Turkish war, 
consented to more moderate terms, and Maurice having again 
returned to the conference, a treaty was signed, August 2nd, 
1552, which, under the name of the Peace of Passau, marks 
an epoch in the history of the Eeformation. The chief articles 
were in substance : That the confederates should dismiss their 
troops by the 12th o^ August, or enrol them in Ferdinand’s 
service for war against the Turks; that the Landgrave of Hesse 
should be set at liberty on his promising submission for the 
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future ; that a Diet should be summoned within six months for 
settling religious disputes, and also for considering alleged en- 
croachments on the liberties and constitution of the Empire ; 
that in the meantime the Lutherans should enjoy the free ex- 
ercise of their religion, engaging in turn to leave the Papists 
unmolested; that Lutherans as well as Catholics should be 
admitted into the Imperial Chamber ; that an entire amnesty 
should be granted for all past transactions ; and that Albert 
of Brandenburg should be admitted into the treaty provided 
he immediately laid down his arms. The King of France was 
invited to state his grievances against the Emperor, so that he 
might be included in the general pacification. And as it was 
foreseen that the coming Diet might fail in bringing about the 
desired settlement, it was agreed in a separate treaty that in 
that case the peace should remain in full force till a final accom- 
modation should be effected.' This latter agreement Charles 
refused to sign ; but it was not anticipated that he would en- 
deavour to disturb it. 

Thus ended the first religious war in Germany, arising out 
of the League of Smalkald ; by which Maurice, whatever we 
may think of his duplicity, was certainly the means of saving 
the liberties of the Empire, as well as the Protestant religion, 
from the assaults of Charles V. 

^ The treaty is in Hortleder, Th. ii. B. v. K. 14. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE CliOSE OP CHABIiES V.’s REIGN 

T he Turkish war in Hungary, to which we have referred 
in the preceding chapter, had been brought on by Ferdi- 
nand’s own intrigues. The infant son of John Zapolya had 
been committed to the guardianship of Martinuzzi, or Brother 
George, Bishop of Grosswardein. Sultan Solyman, however, 
regarded himself as the protector of the son of his slave,” 
Zapolya, and had sent him, together with his mother Isabella, 
into Transylvania, where Martinuzzi resided with them at 
Lippa. The hood which Brother George continued to wear, 
though it was long since he had troubled himself about the 
rules of the cloister, was no check either on his ambition or his 
military ardour ; but was flung aside at the sudden outbreak 
of war, when his shining helm and waving plume might be 
seen afar, amid the thickest of the combatants. Martinuzzi 
was also overbearing and tyrannical. His dictatorial conduct 
towards Isabella was so unbearable, that she complained of him 
to the Sultan, who bade him respect the wishes of the Queen. 
For this affront to his authority Martinuzzi determined on re- 
venge. He entered into negotiations with King Ferdinand, 
and agreed to throw Transylvania into his hands. Ferdinand 
could not forget the treaties by which the dominions of Za- 
polya were to have reverted to him on the death of that Prince, 
and in 1551, a formal treaty was entered into to effect that 
purpose. Isabella, in exchange for some domains in Silesia, 
surrendered the sovereignty of Transylvania to Ferdinand, who 
received the Crown of Hungary, and the homage of the States 
at Klausenburg ; whilf^ for tins act of treachery, Ferdinand 
procured for Martinuzzi a Cardinal’s hat, and bestowed upon 
him the government of Transylvania. But the anger of Soly- 
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man was roused ; and although the five years’ truce was not 
yet expired, he ordered Mohammed Sokolly, Beylerhey of Eou- 
melia, to enter Transylvania with his forces ; several towns, 
including Lippa, fell before the Turkish arms, which, however, 
failed in an attempt upon Temesvar. On the other hand, 
Martinuzzi and Ferdinand’s commander, Castaldo, were active 
in the field ; they recovered Lippa before the close of the cam- 
paign, but dissensions soon broke out between them. Castaldo 
could not endure the overbearing arrogance of the Cardinal ; 
it is surmised also that he had cast a longing eye upon his 
treasures ; however this may be, he accused Martinuzzi to 
Ferdinand of a treasonable correspondence with the Turks, 
denoimced his restless ambition, and advised his assassination. 
To this base proposal Ferdinand consented.^ On the 18th of 
December, 1551, the Castle of Alvinz, where Martinuzzi resided, 
was entered by Spanish soldiers ; the Cardinal received his 
first wound from the hand of Castaldo’ s secretary, and was 
soon despatched with more than sixty bullets. Ferdinand was 
universally accused of this cold-blooded murder ; and two am- 
bassadors sent by Isabella to demand an explanation died soon 
after from some unknown cause. ^ 

The Turks renewed the campaign in Hungary, early in the 
spring of 1552, under the conduct of the eunuch Ali, Sandjak 
of Buda, who took Wesprim and several other mountain towns, 
captured the Austrian captain Erasmus Teufel, and led him 
back in triumph to Buda. In May, Ali was supported by the 
Vizier Ahmed, with the army of Asia, and the cavalry assem- 
bled by the Beylerbey of Eoumelia. Temesvar and the other 
fortresses of the Banat, were now captured, and Turkish rule 
established there, which lasted till 1716. In the north, how- 
ever, the little town of Erlau resisted three furious assaults of 
the Turks, and kept them at bay, till Maurice after the peace 

^ Ferdinand’s instructions to Castaldo were : “Si tamen intelligeret 
rem aliter transigi non posse quamquod aut manumsibi inferri pater- 
etur, aut ipse fratri Georgio tarn nefaria molienti manum inferret, 
tunc potius ipse eum prseveniret et tolleret e medio, quam quod 
piimumistumexpectando, abipso nrjeveniretur.” — Bucholtz, B. ix. S. 
Sod, They are given somewhat differently by Istuanfi in Katona, t. 
xxii. p. 88 : “Si Castaldus, sublato monacho, res, in tranquillo futuras 
censeret, ageretquod e republica fore videretur.” 

* For the affair of Martmuzzi seethe letters ef DeSelve, the French 
ambassador at Venice, to Henry II., and Montmorenci, in the Ntgoci- 
atwMi etc., t. ii. p. 172 sqq. 
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of Fassau, arrived at Baab, with an army of more than 10,000 
men. The rumour of his approach, as well as the lateness of 
the season, caused the Turks to raise the siege of Brlau, and 
prevented them from making any further progress ; but Mau* 
rice could not recover what they had already seized. He had 
for his colleague, Castaldo, the murderer of Martinuzzi, whose 
suspicious temper led him to regard Maurice with the same 
aversion as he had formerly displayed towards the Cardinal : 
and at the end of the campaign they separated with feelings 
of the bitterest enmity. 

The Emperor, meanwhile, issuing from his inglorious retreat 
at Villach, proceeded into Germany, where a considerable 
army had been collected for him. At Augsburg he dismissed 
the ex-Elector John Frederick, on his promise not to enter 
into any religious league, nor to molest those who adhered to 
the old faith ; and he was likewise required to confirm, and 
to cause his sons to ratify, the agreement with Maurice re- 
specting the partition of the Electorate. He and the Emperor 
parted with some regret, as adversaries who had learned to 
respect each other. The Landgrave Philip, agreeably to the 
treaty of Fassau, was also restored to his dominions in Sept- 
ember. He troubled himself no more with religious questions 
and foreign alliances, and the chief regret he is said to have 
expressed was that in his absence the rascally peasants had 
ruined his hunting-grounds.^ 

Whatever temptation Charles might have felt to try his 
fortune once more against the Lutherans, he resolved to 
observe the peace of Fassau ; and having recruited his forces 
at Augsburg with several battalions dismissed by the con- 
federate Princes, he directed his march towards the French 
frontier. On the 19th of September he entered Strassburg, 
whose inhabitants he thanked for their brave and loyal defence. 
He was now advised by some of his captains to penetrate into 
the interior of France, and to dictate such another peace as 
that of Crespy. But Charles’s pride was offended by the 
occupation of Metz by the French, and in spite of the advanced 
season, he determined to lay siege to that city, on the assur- 
ance of Alva that such an undertaking was still practicable. 
First of aU, however, it was necessary to conciliate Albert* of 
Brandenburg, who having refused to recognize the peace of 


' Schmidt, Neuere Gesch, der DmUchen^ Th. vi, B. i. S. 208. 
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Pa43sau» and having recruited his forces with part of the troops 
dischai^d by the allied princes, was carrying on a war of 
brigandage for his own benefit on pretence of being the ally 
of the King of France, who had indeed supplied him with 
money. Albert had extorted large sums, as well as territorial 
concessions, from the city of Nuremberg, and from the Bishops 
of Bamberg and Wurzburg ; thence he entered the Electorate 
of Mainz, put Worms and Spires under contribution, and 
advanced upon the Moselle, carrying pillage, devastation, and 
terror in his train. At last he took up a position between 
Metz and Diedenhofen, and it seemed for some time doubtful 
to which sifgi he, would incline. The French, however, having 
failed to keep their promises to him, the Bishop of Arras suc- 
ceeded in gaining him for the Emperor ; and Albert falling 
unexpectedly on a body of troops commanded by the Duke of 
Aumale, completely routed them, and carried off the Duke 
himself among the prisoners. For this service the Emperor 
granted him a full pardon, and the territories which he had 
seized during the war. 

Metz was invested by the Imperial army, October 19th. Charie.? 
Francis, Duke of Guise, who was in the town with several of re*taS?Mete. 
the French princes and a garrison of 10,000 men, had made 
the most vigorous preparations for its defence. The beautiful 
suburbs had been levelled with the ground, and all the in- 
habitants expelled, with the exception of some priests and 
about 2,000 skilled mechanics. Charles, who had been laid 
up several weeks with gout at Landau and Diedenhofen,^ 

^ Sir Richard Moryson, Edward VI. ’s ambassador had an interview 
with Charles at Spires, and gives the following account of him in his 
Despatch October 7th, 1552 “ I found the Emperor at a bare table, 

without a carpet or anything else upon it saving his clock, his brush, 
his spectacles, and his picktooth. At my coming in he willed me to 

S o almost round the table, that I might stand on his right side. His 
(ajesty received the King’s Highness’s letters very gently, putting 
his band to his bonnet, and uncovering the better part of his head. 

.... He was newly rid of his gout and fever, and therefore his 
nether lip was in two places broken out, and he was forced to keep a 
green within his mouth at his tongue’s end, a remedy, as I took 
It, against such dryness as in his talk did increase upon him. He 
hath a face that is as unwont to disclose any hid affection of the 
heart as any face that ever I met withal in my life ; for all those 
white colours that change have no place in his countenance. His 
eyee mily do bewray as much as can be picked out of him. There is 
in him almost nothing that speaketh, besides his tongue, and that at 
II. T 
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appeared in tlie camp November 20th, and took up his quarters 
in a half-ruined castle in the neighbourhood. The siege was 
pushed on with vigour: Charles shared all its dangers and 
hardships, and declared his resolution either to take the place 
or die before it. But the defence was equally vigorous ; the 
weather setting in cold and rainy, the Imperial troops, par- 
ticularly the Spaniards and Italians, perished by hundreds, 
and early in January, 1553, the Emperor was forced to raise 
the siege without having risked a single assault. Metz now 
became completely French; the reformed doctrines were sup- 
pressed and all Lutheran books burnt. Thus the city was 
severed at once from Protestantism and, virtu^^y at least, 
from the Empire. 

French , The year seemed destined to be an unfortunate one for the 
Emperor, whose affairs were proceeding as badly in Italy as 
in Germany and France. Indigence compelled him to cede 
Piombino to Cosmo de’ Medici for a loan of 200,000 crowns, 
and he thus lost all footing in Tuscany. Siena, a Ghibeline 
city, which had placed itself under his protection, alienated 
through the cruelty of the commandant, Don Diego de Men- 
doza, one of those stern officers whom Charles was accustomed 
to select,^ revolted, and with the help of some of the French 
garrison from Parma, drove out the Spaniards. At the same 
time Naples was exposed to the greatest danger. The Prince 
of Salerno, who had fled to the Court of Prance to escape the 
oppressions of the Viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo, suggested to 
Henry II an invasion of Naples, and gave out that he could 
aid it through his influence. There was, indeed, much dis- 
content in that city. Besides the malcontent nobles, many 
Protestants had sprung up there, formed in the school of 
Bernardino Occhini and Peter Martyr, and Don Pedro had 
put many of them to death Solyman, moreover, at the in- 
stance of the French King, despatched the corsair Draghut 

this time, by reason of his leaf, sore lip, and accustomed softness in 
speaking, did but so so utter things. And yet he did so use his 
eyes, so move hia head, and order his countenance, as I might per- 
ceive his great desire was that I should think all a good deu better 
meant than he could speak it.” — Lord Hardwicke’s State Paperet 
vol. i. p. 54 sq. 

^ Mendoza, howevej;, is otherwise favourably known as the restorer 
of letters in Castile. He is distinguished by his lyrical poems, his 
history of the war of Granada, ai d the romance of Lazarillo ae Tmtnes. 
Sismondi, Hist dee Frankie. 
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with a fleet of 150 ships, who, after ravaging the coast of 
Calabria, cast anchor in the Bay of Naples. The aged Doria, 
having ventured to oppose the Turks with a fleet of only forty 
galleys, was defeated in an action off the isle of Ponza, and 
after losing seven galleys and 700 men was forced to fly; 
but the French squ^ron not appearing, the Turks returned 
homewards, August 10th. They had scarcely been gone a 
week when the Baron de la Garde arrived with the French 
fleet : but as he was neither strong enough to attack Naples 
by himself, nor could induce the Turks to return, he followed 
them to the isle of Scio, where they wintered together. In 
the following year the combined fleet returned to Italy, Brag- 
hut, however, bringing only sixty galleys, whilst the French 
squadron had been augmented. On this occasion the same 
inhumanities were perpetrated on the coasts of the Two Sicilies 
as in the preceding year, and with the connivance of the 
French. The fleet then atta/Cked Corsica, although Henry n. 
was not at war with Genoa, to which Republic that island 
belonged. The French took several places, as Porto Vecchio, 

Bastia, San Fiorenzo, and Ajaccio; but Braghut, having 
quarrelled with La Garde for refusing him the plunder of 
Bonifazio, the corsair seized for galley-slaves all the inhabit- 
ants fit to handle the oar, and carried off several Frenchmen 
of distinction as pledges for the money which he pretended 
was due to him (September, 1653). Boria subsequently re- 
took several of the places occupied by the French, but could 
not prevent them from retaining a footing in the island. 

Meanwhile Germany was the scene of intestine discord. Death of 
The Emperor, who h^ seen all his plans in that country Maurf^S.^ 
frustrated, and whose thoughts were now principally directed 
towards the encroachments of France, encouraged Albert of 
Brandenbiirg as a counterpoise to Maurice ; and after raising 
the siege of Metz, paid to Albert all the money due to him, 
and thus enabled him to make large additions to his army. 

The Imperial Chamber, on the appeal of the Bishops of Bam- 
berg and Wurzburg, annulled the conditions which Albert 
had extorted from these prelates ; and as he disputed this 
decision, a league of the German Princes was formed against 
him, of which Maurice was declared generalissimo (April, 

1558), Maurice raised an army about equal to that of his 
opponent ; the two Princes met at Sievershausen in the Buchy 
of Luneburg, and a battle ensued which was contested with 
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the greatest obstinacy. The superiority of Maurice in cavalry 
at length turned the fortune of the day in his favour ; but 
towards the close of the battle, as he was leading a body of 
horse to the charge, he received a wound, which in two days 
put an end to his life, in the thirty-second year of his age, and 
the sixth of his Electoral dignity. He will always be remem- 
bered as having worsted the most sagacious as well as the 
most powerful Prince in Europe, in the very height of his 
success. The death of Maurice allowed Albert to rally his 
forces and to resume his marauding expeditions. Henry Duke 
of Brunswick now took the command of the allied army, and 
defeated Albert in another pitched battle near Brunswick, 
September 12th; and after some unsuccessful attempts to 
retrieve his affairs, Albert was compelled to take refuge in 
Prance, where he lived some years in a state of dependence 
and discontent. His territories were seized by the Princes 
who had taken arms against him, but on his death (January 
12th, 1567) were restored to the collateral heirs of the House 
of Brandenburg. 

Maurice was succeeded in the Saxon electorate by his brother 
Augustus, in whom it had been conjointly vested. John 
Frederick sent his eldest son to Brussels to request from the 
Emperor his restoration to the Electoral dignity and terri- 
tories ; but Charles refused to violate the stipulation which 
had been made in favour of Augustus. The latter, however, 
was inclined to interpret the capitulation of Wittenberg more 
liberally than his brother, and ceded to John Frederick and 
his heirs, in addition to what they still held, Altenburg, 
Bisenberg, Herbsleben, and some other places, which enabled 
the Ernestine line of Saxony to appear at least as considerable 
Princes of the Empire. But though they have inherited the 
Thuringian principalities of Weimar, Gotha, Coburg, <&c.,the 
Electorate, and subsequently the Kingdom, of Saxony, has 
continued in the younger, or Albertine, branch of the &mily. 
John Frederick died a little after the execution of this treaty 
(March 3rd). After these commotions Germany enjoyed a 
period of repose, and took but little part in the poUtics of 
Europe. 

In the spring of 1553 the Emperor had renewed the war 
on the side of the Netherlands. The French King, elated by 
his previous success, and thinking the power of Charles com- 
pletely broken, was amusing himself and his Court with balls 
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and tonmatnents in honour of the marriage of his illegitimate 
daughter Diane with Orazio Famese, Duke of Castro, when he 
was surprised by the intelligence that T^rouenne was invested by 
an Imperial army; which town, considered one of the strongholds 
of France, fell after a two months* siege, and was razed to the 
ground. Hesdin was next invested and taken. At this siege 
Emmanuel Philibert, Prince of Piedmont, first displayed those 
military talents which enabled him to recover his hereditaiy 
dominions. During these operations the Emperor was con- 
fined several months at Brussels with so violent an attack of 
gout that he was at one time reported to be dead ; but at a 
late period of the season, finding that Montmorenci had 
entered the Netherlands with a large army, Charles also, 
though scarcely able to bear the motion of a litter, put him- 
self at the head of his troops. Both sides, however, carefully 
avoided a general engagement ; till towards the end of Sept- 
ember, Montmorenci was compelled by sickness to resign the 
command, and the autumnal rains setting in, the campaign 
was brought to a close without anything of moment having 
been accomplished. The campaign in Italy had been equally 
unimportant. In September Charles III., the unfortunate 
Duke of Savoy, who during the last eighteen years had been 
deprived of three-fourths of his dominions, died at Vercelli, 
at the age of sixty-six. A few days after his death Brissac 
surprised that place, and then retired with the effects of the 
deceased Duke, valued at 100,000 crowns. Charles was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Emmanuel Philibert. 

The death of Edward VI., the youthful King of England 
(July 6th, 1553), not only retarded the progress of the Re- 
formation in that country, but also gave a new direction to 
European politics. The fatal ambition of the Duke of North- 
umberland, his attempt to procure the English Crown for his 
daughter-in-law, the Lady Jane Grey, which ended only in 
her destruction as well as his own, and the triumphant acces- 
sion of Queen Mary, are well known. A success so complete 
and unexpected, and which promised such splendid results for 
the See of Rome, quite overpowered Julius HI., and he burst 
into tears of joy at the news.^ He immediately despatched 
his chamberlain, Commendone, to England, who obtained a 
secret interview with Mary, in which she acknowledged her 
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desire to restore her people to the Eoman Church, When 
Julius communicated these glad tidings to the Consistory, the 
assembled Cardinals approved his design of sending Cardinal 
Pole as legate to the Emperor and to the French Xing, as 
well as to Mary, and 2,000 crowns were furnished to him to 
defray the expenses of his journey. He was to devise the 
best means of accomplishing the great revolution, respecting 
which he was also to consult the Emperor. Above all, he 
was enjoined to avoid doing anything that might alienate 
from Eome the mind of Mary, on whom alone rested the 
realization of the project, especially as the greater part of the 
nation hated the Holy See.^ 

Charles V. had also his own plans at this juncture. The 
English Queen, his cousin, had always listened to his counsels ; 
she relied on his support for extirpating heresy in her King- 
dom ; and to draw the connection closer, and add, if possible, 
another land to his already vast dominions, the Emperor re- 
solved to procure Mary’s hand for his son Philip. That 
Prince was now a widower, his wife Mary, daughter of John III. 
of Portugal, whom he had married in November, 1543, having 
died a few days after giving birth to a son, the unfortunate 
Don Carlos, July 8th, 1545, It was believed that Mary’s 
eyes had been turned towards her kinsman. Cardinal Pole, 
now between fifty and sixty years old ; and also on Edward 
Courtnay, son of the Marchioness of Exeter, whom, soon 
after her accession, she created Earl of Devon. Her union 
with an English nobleman would have gratified the nation, 
but Mary soon dismissed all thoughts of it. In September, 
1553, the Emperor directed his ambassadors to make to her 
a formal proposal of his son. Charles stated that had he not 
been elderly and infirm, he should himself have sued for her 
hand; but, as she knew, he had long resolved to remain 
single, and he could not propose to her any one dearer to him 
than his own son. No objections arose on the part of the 
cold and calculating Philip, though Mary was eleven years 
older than himself. Mary, too, although the Spanish match 
was opposed by her coimcil and by the nation, had fixed her 
heart upon it. On the night of October 30th she sent for 
Benard, one of the Imperial envoys, to her private apartment ; 
when kneeling dowi^ before the Host, and after repeating the 


> Quirini, Ep* iv. ap. Turner, vol. iii, p. 112. 
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Veai Creator, she made a solemn oath that she would marry 
the Prince of Spain. 

The Emperor, who was jealous of Pole’s pretensions, de- Marriage 
tained him till he was certain of his son’s success.^ Early in Ma^y^nd^ 
1554 the marriage was arranged, and the treaty concerning it Philip, 
drawn up. The Queen’s Ministers insisted on certain articles 
for the security and advantage of the realm ; the principal of 
which were, that the administration of the revenues, and the 
disposal of benefices, <fcc., should be vested entirely in the 
Queen ; that in case of the death without issue of Don Carlos, 

Philip’s son by his former wife, the ck'^ Iren of the present 
marriage should inherit Spain, the Netherlands, and all the 
other hereditary dominions of the Emperor ; that Philip 
should retain no foreigners in his service nor about his person ; 
that he should attempt no alteration in the laws or constitu- 
tion of England, nor carry the Queen, nor any of the children 
bom of the marriage, out of the realm ; that in case of the 
Queen’s death without issue he should not lay claim to any 
power in England : and that the marriage should not involve 
England in the wars between France and Spain, nor have any 
influence on its foreign policy.^ 

The unpopularity of this match gave rise to three abortive Risings in 
insurrections in different parts of the Kingdom, headed res- 
pectively by Sir Thomas Wyat, Sir Peter Carew, and the Duke 
of Suffolk ; the last of which occasioned the execution, not 
only of Suffolk himself, but also of his innocent daughter, the 
Lady Jane Grey, and her husband, Lord Guilford Dudley. It 
is said that the execution of that unfortunate lady was 
counselled and solicited by Charles V., who likewise advised 
Mary, as a thing indispensable to her own safety and that of 
Philip, to put her sister Elizabeth to death, who was known 
to have b^n privy to Wyat’s rebellion.^ Mary, however, re- 
sisted every importunity for that purpose, though she caused 
her sister to be confined in the Tower, and afterwards at 
Woodstock. Philip, to whom the Emperor had resigned, 
before his marriage, the Duchy of Milan and the Kingdom of 

^ It was reported and believed in England that the cardinal had 
been proclaimed at Paris Duke of York and Lancaster, and that he 
was aTOut to make a descent on England. Ambassades de Noailles, t. 
iii. p. 169. ^ » 

* Kynier, t. xv. p. 377, 393 ; Ribier, t, ii. p, 498 sqq. 

* Prescott, Philip IL vol. i. p. 71. 
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Naples, in order that his rank might be equal to that of his 
consort, set sail from Coruna, July 11th, with a fleet of 100 
ships, having a splendid suite and 4,000 troops on board, 
^rivai of He landed at Southampton on the 19th, and on the 25th, 
Bngiand. being St. James’s day, the Apostle of Spain, celebrated at 
Winchester his marriage with Mary. During his absence in 
England, and subsequently in the Netherlands, the regency of 
Spain was intrusted to his sister Joanna. That princess, who 
was eight years younger than Philip, had married the heir of 
Portugal; but his untimely death in January, 1554, had 
allowed Joanna to return to Spain at the summons of her 
father. Three weeks after her husband’s decease she had 
given birth to a son, Don Sebastian, whose romantic adven- 
tures have procured for him a wide-spread celebrity. 

His policy. Philip strove to make himself popular in England. So far 
from attempting to break through or evade the conditions of 
his marriage-contract, he did not even avail himself of all the 
privileges which they conferred upon him. He seemed to 
make it a point of honour to bestow rather than to receive. 
The expenses of his Court were defrayed with Spanish or 
Flemish gold ; lines of sumpter horses and waggons l^en with 
treasure passed through the streets of the capital to the Tower, 
and it is asserted that he bestowed on some of the English 
ministers and great nobles pensions of the yearly value of 
50,000 or 60,000 gold crowns.^ It cannot be doubted that his 
presence materially assisted the re-establishment of the Eoman 
Catholic religion in England, which was effected under the 
immediate advice of the Emperor. After the marriage of his 
son, Charles dismissed Cardinal Pole to England, and he kept 
a body of 12,000 men on the coast of Flanders to support 
Philip in case of need. Such Englishmen as had shared the 
plunder of the Church, more than 40,000 in number,* were 
quieted with the assurance that they would not be required to 
restore what they had received ; and in November, scarcely 
four months after the Queen’s marriage, the Parliament and 
Erfigioiw nation solemnly returned to their obedience to Borne. It is 
difficult to determine what part Philip took in the persecutions 
which took place during Mary’s reign. According to some 

^ Giov. Michele, Relatione (TlnghUterrat ap. Prescott, vol. i, p. 108, 
and ap. Ranke, DexUsche Gesch. B. v. S. 3^ 

^ Letter of the Florentine ambassador, ap. Ranke, idicl. 398. 
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accounts, lie was an advocate for clemency. It is certain, at 
all events, that he strove to avert from himself the odium 
attending them; and his confessor, Alfonso de Castro, a 
Spanish friar, preached a sermon bitterly denouncing them.^ 

But no conduct on his part could reconcile the English people 
to his sway ; they would neither consent to help the Emperor 
his father against France, nor suffer Philip to be publicly 
crowned as Xing of England. 

The French King had done all in his power to frustrate the 
marriage between Philip and Mary, and through his am- lands, 1664. 
bassador, Noailles, had secretly assisted in fomenting the re- 
bellions against the Queen^s authority ; but finding all these 
attempts ineffectual, Henry II. assumed the part of Mary’s 
hearty well-wisher, and sent to congratulate her on the sup- 
pression of those disturbances. Mary, on her side, offered 
her mediation between the Emperor and the French King, 
and sent Cardinal Pole to Paris to arrange a peace between 
them; but all his efforts proved abortive. In June, 1564, 

Henry II., assisted by the Constable Montmorenci, assembled 
a large force in the Laonnois, and along the frontiers of the 
Netherlands ; Marienburg, Bovines, Dinant were successively 
taken and treated with great cruelty. The whole French army 
then advanced as if to attack Brussels or Namur. The 
Emperor, who lay at Brussels, had not been able to assemble 
a force equal to that of Henry. Although nominally master 
of so great a part of the world, his resources were in fact much 
less available than those of France. Germany, now emanci- 
pated from his yoke, contributed nothing to the French war ; 
the Austrian revenues were absorbed by the struggle with the 
Turk ; Italy, ruined and discontented, instead of furnishing 
troops to the Imperial standard, required to be kept in order 
by the presence of an army ; even the Netherlands and Spain, 
with the Indies, were almost exhausted by the Emperor’s con- 
stant wars, and by the efforts which he had made in fitting 
out and supporting his son Philip. It was therefore fortunate 
for Charles that the French King made war in the spirit of a 
freebooter, rather than of a great captain. Instead of march- 
ing upon Brussels, Henry entered Hainault and ravaged and 
desolated the whole country, making a great booty. At 

» 

* Btimet’s M^ormattm, vol. ii. p. 612, voL iiL p. 459 (ed. 1829) ; 
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Binche, which surrendered July 2l8t, the Queen of Hungary 
had a magnificent palace, adorned with tapestries, pictures, 
and ancient statues. Henry abandoned the town to be plun- 
dered by his troops, and after selecting from the palace what 
pleased him, caused it, as well as the town, to be burnt. He 
then continued his march towards the west by the Cambr^sis, 
Artois, and the County of St. Pol, wasting all before him, till 
his progress was arrested by the town of !^nty, which he was 
obliged to besiege. Here the Imperial army under Emmanuel 
Philibert, which had been hanging upon his rear, and which 
was now joined by the Emperor in person, came up, when a 
general skirmish, rather than a battle, ensued (August 13th) 
in the marshes around that town. Although the French had 
rather the advantage, the Imperialists maintained their groimd, 
and, two days after, Henry, whose army was suffering from 
disease and want of provisions, raised the siege, returned into 
Prance, and dismissed his soldiers. Charles, whose sufferings 
from gout grew daily worse, then returned to Brussels ; while 
the Duke of Savoy, advancingnn the side of Montreuil as far 
as the river Authie, treated the country as barbarously as the 
French had done the Netherlands. Thus ended the campaign 
of 1554, in which a great deal of damage had been mutually 
inflicted, without any substantial advantage to either side. 

In Italy the French were still less successful. Cosmo de* 
Medici, Duke of Florence, viewed with alarm their occupation 
of Siena, where they would form a rallying point for all who 
desired the re-establishment of the ancient republican govern- 
ment in Florence. Seeing that the Emperor, hampered by 
the war in the Netherlands, would be able to effect little or 
nothing in Italy, Cosmo offered to conduct a war against the 
French at his own expense, on condition of being allowed to 
retain his conquests till his disbursements were ref unded ; and, 
from the exhausted state of the Imperial finances, he hoped 
thus to come into the quiet and undisturbed possession of a 
considerable territory. Cosmo intrusted the command of his 
army to John James Medicine, a soldier of fortune, who had 
risen from the lowest rank by his military talent, and was now 
become Marquis of Marignano. He was a native of Milan, 
and his brother, John Angelo, who had distinguished himself 
as a jurist, afterwai^s became Pope Pius IV. Medicine 
wished to be thought akin to the Medici family, to which 
honotir the only pretension he could allege was some ream* 
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blaxice in the name. Cosmo, by flattering this weakness, ac- 
knowledging Medicine as a kinsman, and allowing him to 
assume the family arms, secured his devoted affection and 
services ; and as he was loved and admired by the leaders of 
the mercenary bands which still abounded in Italy, they 
flocked to his standard in great numbers. 

Cosmo de' Medici's principal motive for this war was that War in 
Henry II. had bestowed the chief command in the Sienese, 
together with the title of a Marshal of Prance, on Pietro 
Strozzi, a Florentine exile, whose well-known aim it was to 
excite a revolution at Florence. Strozzi's father, captured in 
the attempt to expel the Medici in 1537, had died in a Floren- 
tine dungeon, and the desire of avenging him was the sole 
thought which filled Pietro’s heart. Marignano entered the 
Sienese with an army of 25,000 men, and invested the capital 
before Strozzi took the command (January, 1554) ; but the 
latter, having assembled his forces, acted at first with such 
vigour, that Marignano was compelled to raise the siege. 

Cosmo had ordered him to reduce the Sienese Republic by 
violence and terror, and Marignano carried out these instruc- 
tions to the letter. The chateaux and villages were burnt ; 
the resisting inhabitants who escaped the sword were in 
general hanged ; and such was the desolation inflicted on the 
country, that it became a pestilential desert. 

• Marignano having inflicted a decisive defeat on Strozzi in 
the battle of Lucignano, August 2nd, again invested Siena, 
and Strozzi, intrusting its defence to the Gascon Blaise de 
Montluc, retired to Montalcino, to wait for reinforcements 
from France, and at the same time to annoy the besieging 
army. But for the French succours he waited in vain. 
Meanwhile the situation of Siena became more and more 
deplorable. The inhabitants were decimated by famine and 
disease ; several thousands who had been expelled, perished, 
for the most part, between the walls and the enemy’s camp ; 
yet the garrison, animated by the exhortations of Montluc, as 
well as by the report of some French successes in Piedmont, 
held out till the 21st of April, 1555, when their provisions 
being exhausted, they were forced to capitulate- Cosmo de' 
Medici, who conducted the capitulation in the name of the 
Emperor, granted favourable terms; the garrison marched 
out with ail the honours of war, while the citizens were 
assured that their ancient privileges should be respected, and 
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a free pardon granted to all who had home arms. Some of 
the more ardent assertors of liberty retired to Montalcino, 
where they maintained four years longer the image of a 
Republic. The French, supported by a Turkish fleet of eighty 
galleys, still occupied the ports of the Sienese Maremma* 
Duke Cosmo was no sooner in possession of Siena than he 
violated the capitulation, deposed the magistrates, and dis- 
armed the inhabitants. But he was for the present disap- 
pointed in the hope of adding Siena to his dominions. The 
Emperor granted the investiture of that place to his son 
Philip, and Francis de Toledo, being appointed Governor, 
disregarded the former privileges of the Sienese, and treated 
them like a conquered people. 

Marignano^s troops had been withdrawn from the Sienese 
to augment the army of the Duke of Alva in Piedmont, who 
had been appointed generalissimo in that quarter, as well as 
Philip’s Vicar-general in Italy. The Marshal de Brissac, as 
we have already hinted, had obtained some successes in that 
quarter, and had taken Ivrea and Santia out of the hands of 
Suarez de Figueroa, the successor of Ferrante Gonzaga in the 
government of Milan. He afterwards surprised Casale, the 
capital of Montferrat, which, though belonging to the Duke 
of Mantua, had been occupied by the Imperialists. The 
Duke of Alva arrived in June, but in spite of the numerical 
superiority of his forces, he recovered but few places ; nay, 
the French commander even succeeded in capturing Monte 
Calvi and Yulpiano under Alva’s eyes; and the latter was 
compelled to retire into winter-quarters with the disgrace of 
these* losses. He had conducted the war with the most 
horrible barbarity. Having taken Frassineto, he caused the 
governor to be hanged, the Italian soldiers to be sabred, and 
the French to be sent to the galleys. By such acts of cruelty 
he thought that he should strike terror into his enemies. 
Marignano, who rivalled him in cruelty, died at Milan in 
November. 

Pope Julius III. had taken no part in this struggle, though 
it raged so near his dominion. Strozzi had succeeded in pro- 
longing for two years the truce with the Pontiff, in spite of 
the attempt of Cosmo de’ Medici to draw Julius to his side, 
by giidng one of his^ daughters in marriage to the Pope’s 
nephew. Julius died before Siena fell, at the age of sitty- 
seven (March 24th, 1555). He had disgraced the Papal 
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chair by his undignified demeanour, as well as by his scan- 
dalous life ; and by way of amends the Conclave elected as 
his successor the severe and venerable Cardinal Marcello 
Cervini, in whose presence Julius had often felt constraint. 
Cervini assumed the title of Marcellus II., but enjoyed the 
Pontificate only three weeks, being carried off by a fit of 
apoplexy (April 30th). The choice of the Conclave next fell 
on John Peter Caraffa, whom we have already had occasion 
to mention as one of the founders of the Theatines, and the 
introducer of the Inquisition at Rome. Caraffa, who had 
reached the age of seventy- nine, assumed the name of Paul IV. ; 
and with his new name and power he also put on a new 
character. He who had hitherto been known only for his 
piety, his learning, and his blameless life, now discovered a 
boundless ambition, and the most passionate and inflexible 
temper. When his major-duomo inquired, after his election, 
in what manner he would choose to live, he replied, “ As a 
great Prince : ’’ for which station indeed a certain loftiness 
and grandeur of manners seemed to qualify him. He cele- 
brated his coronation with unusual magnificence.^ Though 
when a Cardinal he had zealously denounced nepotism, he 
now abandoned himself to that abuse, and gave a Cardinal* s 
hat to his nephew. Carlo Caraffa, a soldier of whom Paul him- 
self had said, that he was steeped in blood to the elbows.* The 
youth of Paul had belonged to the preceding century. Born in 
1476, he remembered the freedom of Italy, and he was wont to 
compare his country in that age to a well-tuned instrument, 
of which Naples, Milan, the Papal States, and Venice were 
the four strings. He cursed the memory of King Alfonso 
and of Lodovico il Moro, for disturbing this harmony ; and, 


^ The English ambassadors sent to take an oath of obedience to the 
Pope on the return of the nation to popery, saw Paul go to vespers 
“ in a chair of crimson velvet wrought with gold, and two servants 
going before him, crying Ahasso! Ahasso ! which is to say, kneel 
down.” When he went to mass at St, Peter's, “ two triple crowns 
were borne before him of an inestimable value ; ” and two men walked 
before “with great broad fans, made of peacocks' tails, to keep the 
sun and flies from his holy face.” The cardinals had also the same 
kind of fans, and silver crosses and pillars were carried before them. 
Every time a cardinal passed over the bridge of St. Angelo, whether 
^ing to the Pope or not, a gun was fired fibm the castle. See Lord 
Hardwicke’s State Papers, vol. i. p. 97 sq. 

^ EanJce, Popes^ voi. i. p. 219. 


Kloction of 
Paul IV., 
1666. 
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botli in his capacity of Pope, and as a Neapolitan of the 
French party, his hatred was now fixed on Charles V. He 
ascribed all the successes of the Lutherans to the Emperor, 
who had encouraged them out of jealousy to the See of !^me. 
While sitting over his mangia gmrra, or black, thick, volcanic 
wine of Naples, he poured forth torrents of abuse against the 
Spanish heretics and schismatics, the spawn of Jews and 
Moors, the scum of the earth, and whatever other maledictory 
epithets came uppermost.^ With such feelings it is no wonder 
that he speedily entered into an alliance with France, and 
picked quarrels with the Emperor. 

Diet of The object of his enmity, however, was now about to disap- 

from the political scene. A disgust of public and even 
of social life, which had long been growing upon Charles, was 
confirmed as well by the miserable state of his health^ as by 
the failure of all his favourite projects. So far from his 
ambitious dream of universal monarchy being fulfilled, he 
saw the Turks in possession of the greater part of Hungary, 
whilst, instead of reducing the Lutherans to obedience, they 
had dictated their own terms, after inflicting on him an igno- 
minious defeat and flight. The proceedings of the Diet 
assembled at Augsburg in February, 1555, still further 
confirmed him in his project of abandoning the world. 

TheReii* According to the terms of the treaty of Passau, a Diet 
should have assembled within six months to settle definitively 

burg. a public peace, but its meeting had been delayed by various 
causes till the period just mentioned. It was presided over 
by Ferdinand, as the Emperor was too unwell to attend. 
Ferdinaud, alarmed by the attempts of his brother to wrest 
the Imperial Crown from his family, showed more disposition 
than usual to conciliate the Lutheran Princes. The latter, 
however, distrustful of his altered tone, especially as he was 
treating the Lutherans with rigour in his her^itary dominions, 
held a meeting at Naumburg in March, where the Electors 
of Saxony and Brandenburg, the sons of the deceased Elector 

' Ranke, Popes, vol. i. p. 217- 

* According to the French despatches (Ribier, t. ii. p. 486) he had 
lost the use ot one hand, and of two fingers of the other, and one of 
his legs was shrunk. Very little was communicated to him, <m account 
of his depressed state. "His only amusement was pulling clocks to 
pieces and putting them together again, in which he would spoilt 
whole days. 
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Jolm Frederick, the Franconio-Brandenburgiau princes, and 
the Landgrave Philip, under the pretext of confirming the 
treaty of mutual succession already subsisting between their 
houses, entered into a new confederation for the defence of 
their religion. But Ferdinand was really more inclined to 
make concessions than they had supposed ; and after discus- 
sions, which lasted several months, the terms of a BEiiioiotrs 
Peace were at length drawn up, and published with the 
recess of the Diet, September 26th. The principal conditions 
were, in substance, that any State, if it were so minded, 
might tolerate both Catholics and those who belonged to the 
Confession of Augsburg ; but no other sect was to be included 
in the present peace. Moreover, any State might set up 
either form of religion to the exclusion of the other; and 
those who should be so inclined were to be allowed to sell 
their estates and emigrate. The Lutherans were to retain all 
such ecclesiastical property as they were in possession of at 
the time of the peace of Passau. On the other hand, every 
spiritual Prince who should forsake the old religion was to 
lose his office and his revenues.^ The last-mentioned article, 
which was called the Ecclesiastical Reservation, gave great 
satisfaction to the Catholics, and proved, in fact, the chief 
means of upholding that Church in Germany, These pro- 
ceedings were in the highest degree unwelcome to the Emperor, 
for whom power had but few charms unless he could reign 
according to his own notions, and he announced to his brother 
his intention of abdicating. 

The death of his mother Joanna, who expired at Tordesillas Ab^at^ 
April 3rd, 1656, whom the Castilians had continued to regard v., 
as the reigning Queen, at length enabled him to dispose of 
the Crown of Castile. His constitutional melancholy had 
increased with age, and the memory of his former life 
awakened in him the pangs of conscience. He confessed that 
he had done wrong in refraining, out of love towards his son, 
from a second marriage, and thereby falling into sins which 
he now wished to expiate, and to reconcile himself with God 
before his death.* He had communicated his plan of retire- 
ment to his sisters, the Dowager-Queens of Hungary and 

^ The instrument is in Lehmann's Acta Puhlica et Originalia de 
Pace BtHgumis, p. 146 sqq. ^ 

^ Amoldi, Historische Denkwurdigkeiten, ap. Ranke, Deutsidic 
Gesdk. E V. S. 410. 
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France, by whom they were approved and forwarded. Philip 
was recalled from England to Brussels, and as a preliminary 
step to receiving the sovereignty of the Netherlands, was 
made Grand-Master of the Order of the Golden Meece. 
Three days afterwards, Charles having convoked the States 
of the Netherlands at Brussels, passed, after dinner, into the 
great hall of the palace, attended by the deputies, the councils, 
and an extraordinary concourse of princes, ambassadors, and 
nobles; in whose presence he caused a Latin paper to be 
read, by which he made over to his son the sovereignty of all 
his hereditary Burgundian lands ; after which he recapitulated 
all his conspicuous actions since the age of seventeen, and 
concluded by saying, that feeling his strength exhausted by 
his labours and infirmities, he had resolved, for the public 
good, to substitute a young Prince in the vigour of health for 
an old man on the brink of the grave, and to consecrate the 
little time he had still to live to the exercise of religion. 
Then, having requested the assembly to pardon all the faults 
and errors which he might have committed during his govern- 
ment, he turned to his son, and recommended him before all 
things to defend the holy Catholic religion, to maintain 
justice, and to love his people. At these words, Philip fell 
on his knees, and kissing his father’s hand, promised laith- 
fuUy to observe all his precepts. Charles then placed his 
hand upon Philip’s head, and making the sign of the cross, 
blessed him in the name of the Holy Trinity, and proclaimed 
him Sovereign of the Netherlands. Here the Emperor could 
not refrain from tears, which he hastened to excuse, on the 
ground that they were not caused by regret at surrendering 
his power, but by the thought of leaving his native land and 
so many dear and loving subjects. In the same assembly 
Queen Mary of Hungary abdicated the regency of the Nether- 
lands, which she had held five-and-twenty years ; and Philip 
named Emanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, as her successor. 
Charles, however, still lingered nearly a twelvemonth at 
Brussels. On the 16th of January, 1556, having assembled 
in the same hall the principal Spanish grandees then in the 
Netherlands, in their presence and that of his two sisters, he 
also resigned his Spanish crowns to his son. The enumeration 
of the Spanish possessions in the act of abdication, will convey 
an idea of the extent of Charles’s dominions. Besides the 
Spanish territories in Europe, are mentioned the Cape de 
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Verd Islands, the Canary Islands, Oran and Tunis in Africa ; 
the Philippine and SundA Islands, and part of the Moluccas 
in Asia; Hispaniola, Cuba, Mexico, New Spain, Chili and 
Peru, in America. 

Philip II., who thus succeeded to these vast dominions 
before the usual period, was now in his twenty-ninth year, 
having been bom at Valladolid May 21st, 1527. In person 
he bore a striking resemblance to his father.' He was some- 
what below the middle size, of a slight but well-proportioned 
figure. His complexion was fair and even delicate, with blue 
eyes, and hair and beard of a light yellow colour. His eye- 
brows were rather too closely knit, his nose thin and aquiline ; 
he had the Austrian lip, and a slight protrusion of the lower 
jaw. He was in all respects a Spaniard ; Spain engrossed his 
thoughts and conversation ; even the Netherlands he regarded 
as a foreign country. He had never displayed much buoyancy 
of spirit, and when still a youth he was self-possessed and 
serious, if not melancholy; stately and ceremonious, yet at 
the same time averse to parade and fond of retirement. He 
had acquired a tolerable knowledge of the Latin language, as 
well as some Italian and French ; but he showed more taste 
for physical science than literature, was a fair mathematician, 
and fond of architecture. 

Charles’s abdication of the Imperial Crown in favour of his 
brother Ferdinand being a step in which the German Electors 
were concerned, and against which Pope Paul lY. protested, 
could not be so speedily effected. It was not till September 
7th, 1556, when Charles was at Bammekens in Zealand, on 
the point of embarking for Spain, that he addressed a paper 
to the Electors, Princes, and States of the Empire, directing 
them to transfer their allegiance to his brother ; which paper, 
together with the Imperial regalia, he delivered to the Prince 
of Orange and to Vice-Chancellor Seld. The Prince whom 
Charles thus selected to be one of the confidential instruments 
of the most solemn act of his life, was the celebrated William 
surnamed the Silent, destined one day to become the most 
redoubtable enemy of his house. 

It was not till February, 1558, that the Electors and Princes 
of the Empire met at Frankfurt to receive from the hands of 

' “ E il re Filippo la stessa im^ne dell* imp^ratore suo padre — ^ma 
di minore statura.’* — Micheli, Belatione fnghilterrat ap. Banke, 
FUrsUnmd Volker, B. i. S. 114. 

II. V 


Character of 
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Ferdinand 

Emperor. 
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the Prince of Orange the act of Charles’s abdication. The 
accession of Ferdinand was not disagreeable to themj and 
they seized the occasion to require from him a capitulation, 
in which he engaged to observe the religious peace, as estab- 
lished in 1555, as well as the public peace, or Landfriede, 
Frederick swore to observe this capitulation in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, March 14; whereupon the Elector Joachim 
11. of Brandenburg, as arch-chamberlain of the Empire, de- 
livered to him the golden crown. The other ceremonies of 
installation were completed on a stage erected before the 
choir; Seld read aloud the act of abdication, after which 
King Ferdinand was proclaimed Eoman Emperor Elect. The 
religious service which concluded the solemnity was so con- 
trived that both Catholics and Protestants might join in it. 
Pope Paul IV., when he first learnt the intention of Charles 
V. to abdicate the Imperial Crown, had declared in full Con- 
sistory that he had no right to take such a step without the 
Paul IV. consent of the Holy See ; that he was imjpos mentis ^ and that 

refuses to some of the Electors were heretics ; and he further announced 

Fei^^d. that he would neither recognize the abdication nor the successor 
nominated by Charles.' Accordingly, when Ferdinand sent 
his grand-chamberlain Don Martin Cuzman to Rome to notify 
to the Pontiff his accession to the Empire, and his desire to 
receive the Imperial Crown from the hands of his Holiness, 
Paul refused to give audience to the ambassador, who was 
compelled to remain at Tivoli; and he reproached the new 
Emperor with his presumption in assuming that title without 
the permission of the Holy See ; which, as it alone enjoyed the 
right of deposing Emperors, so by a necessary consequence 
was the only power that could receive and sanction their 
abdication. He added that Ferdinand hj the peace he had 
granted to the Protestants had disqualified himself for the 
Imperial sceptre ; and he concluded hj ordering him to resign 
it, and to submit himself implicitly to the will and pleasure of 
the Holy See. The Cardinals supported this attempt of the 
Pope to assert, under very altered circumstances, these almost 
obsolete pretensions. The Consistory declared all that had 
been done at the Frankfurt Election null and void, because 
heretics had taken part therein, who, by their defection from 
the true Church, had lost aU power as well as grace ; and they 
required that Ferdinand should not only submit himself to 
^ Letter of Cardinal da Bellay in Bibier, t. ii p. 629 sqq. 
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the Pope’s award, but also that he should do penance, and 
instead of sending an ambassador to Borne, should despatch 
an advocate to plead his cause. Philip II. in vain interfered 
to procure an audience for Guzman, who was obliged to return 
wim this vexatious answer. The Pope, however, by insisting 
on these pretensions only damaged himself. As Ferdinand, 
for fear of the Protestant Princes, could not submit to them, 
he assumed, like his grandfather Maximilian, the title of 
Boman Emperor Elect, which was recognized by all the 
European Sovereigns except Pope Paul ; and from this 
period a coronation by the Pope was no longer contemplated. 
Germany on the whole must be said to have sufEered by the 
reign of Charles V. The Imperial fiefs of Italy, for which so 
much German blood had been shed, were handed over to the 
Spanish Crown, while the border towns of Lorraine were irre- 
coverably lost by the fortune of war. The Netherlands, it is 
true, had nominally become a Circle of the Empire, but in 
their internal administration they were entirely independent 
of the Imperial government. 

The delay of Charles in the Netherlands incidentally con- Truce of 
tributed to bring about a truce between his son and the King 
of France. The campaign in the Netherlands in the year 
1655 had not been marked by any events worth relating, 
except perhaps the attempt of a convent of Franciscan friars 
at Metz to betray that town to the Imperialists. The con- 
spiracy was, however, discovered by Vieilleville on the very 
eve of its execution, and the whole of the friars, with the 
exception of six of the youngest, were condemned to death. 

In May an ineffectual attempt had been made to restore 
peace. The French and Imperial plenipotentiaries assembled 
at Marcq, in the English territory of Calais, whither Queen 
Mary despatched as mediators. Cardinal Pole, Bishop Gardiner, 
now Chancellor of England, and the Lords Arundel and Paget ; 
but as neither of the Sovereigns was disposed to relax in the 
smallest tittle of his pretensions, nothing could be effected. 

Early in 1556 the efforts of Charles to bring the war to a close 
were attended with more success. Negotiations were opened 
at Vaucelles, near Cambray, and were conducted on the part 
of the Emperor and Philip by Count Lalaing, and on that of 
Henry II. by the Admiral Gaspard de^Coligni, nephew of 
Montmorenci. The Constable had several reasons for de- 
siring peace. He distrusted his own military talents, and 
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was envious of the Guises, who, he feared, would reap all the 
glory from the continuance of the war. He also ardently 
wished for the liberation of his eldest son, who had been now 
nearly three years a prisoner. Henry II. at first hesitated to 
assent to the terms of the proposed truce, as being at variance 
with the treaty which he had entered into with Pope Paul 
IV., and which had been effected under the influence of the 
Guises. But the Cardinal of Lorraine, who had negotiated 
that treaty, was absent at Eome ; and Henry, who commonly 
listened to the last advice, was persuaded by Montmorenci, an 
opponent from the first of an alliance with Paul, to agree 
to the terms proposed. A truce was accordingly signed, 
February 5th, 1556, for a term of five years, on the basis of 
uti poBsideiiB. Such a truce was undoubtedly in favour of 
Henry, since it gave him possession not only of the territories 
of the Duke of Savoy, but also of the three Lotharingian 
bishoprics, namely, Metz, Toul, and Verdun. Yet, such was 
the exhausted state of the Imperial dominions, Charles eagerly 
closed with the terms ; and Philip, though dissatisfied, did not 
presume to oppose his father's will. 

Although Paul IV. had been included in this truce he was 
highly surprised and alarmed when he heard of it. It was 
also a severe check to the policy of the Guises, who had 
hitherto directed the French King, and who, building their 
hopes on the disposition of the Pontiff, had formed some 
audacious schemes for their own benefit in Italy. Only a few 
weeks before the Cardinal of Lorraine had concluded at Borne 
a treaty with Paul (December 16th, 1555), by which the 
French King, in whose name it was made, engaged to take 
the Caraffa family under his protection ; and Paul and Henry 
agreed to attack the Spaniards either in Naples, Tuscany, or 
Lombardy, as well as to expel Duke Cosmo and re-establish 
the Bepublic at Florence. The Pope engaged to grant the 
investiture of Naples to one of the French King's sons, pro- 
vided, however, that it should in no case be united with 
France. Under this treaty, which appeared to forward only 
the national interests of France, the Guises had concealed and 
promoted the objects of their own personal ambition. In the 
general confusion of Italy Duke Francis hoped to find a chance 
of seizing the Neapolitan sceptre, which he claimed as repre- 
sentative of the House of Anjou; and though the treaty 
vaguely promised that realm to one of the French King’s 
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SOBS, yet the feeble health of Henry’s children seemed to 
flatter Guise with no remote prospect of the succession. The 
Cardinal of Lorraine, on the other hand, was aspiring to the 
tiara; and as the advanced age of Paul promised a speedy 
vacancy of the Pontifical throne, the presence of the French 
armies would in that event prove of wonderful efficacy in 
influencing the decision of the Conclave. 

Paul IV. is a striking instance how much pride, violence, violence of 
and ambition may lurk a whole life-time unsuspected, till 
opportunity calls these passions into action. He had already 
raised some troops when he heard of the truce of Vaucelles, 
and his anger equalled his disappointment. His character, 
however, of common Father of the faithful, did not allow 
him openly to oppose the peace, especially as the parties to it 
appeared to have consulted his interests. Nay, he even pre- 
tended anxiety to convert the truce into a perpetual peace; 
but under this pretext he only sought the opportunity to undo 
it. With this view, he despatched Cardinal Rebiba as his 
Nuncio to mediate at Brussels, but instructed him to protract 
his journey thither, while, on the other hand, he sent his 
nephew. Cardinal Carafla, in all haste to Paris, with secret 
instructions which were quite at variance with the ostensible 
object of his mission. At his first interview with Henry II. 
at Fontainebleau, Caraffa presented to him a sword consecrated 
by the Pope. The Xing received it on his knees from the 
seated Legate, who intreated him to use the holy weapon in 
defence of the Pope ; and in order that Henry might not plead 
any scruples as to the oath which he had taken to the truce, 

Caraffa had come ready provided with an absolution from it. 

The Cardinal of Lorraine had prepared the way for the Legate ; 
and Henry being pressed by the Guises, the Duchess of Valenti- 
nois, and even by the Queen herself, the enemy of that branch 
of her family which reigned at Florence, concluded, in spite 
of the remonstrances of Montmorenci and his nephews, as 
well as of his wisest counsellors, a new treaty with the Pope. 

War was decided upon, and Charles de Marfllac, Archbishop 
of Vienne, one of the ablest diplomatists of the time, was 
enaplojed to justify this perfidious breach of faith by a paper 
in which he imputed all sorts of plots, and even the use of 
poison,^ to Emmanuel Philibert and the other ministers of 
Philip 11. 

^ Upon the Duke of Bouillon, son-in-law of Diana. 
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The impetuous Paul, who regarded all opposition to his 
commands as impiety as well as rebellion,' had thrown off the 
mask even before he learnt the decision of the French King. 
He recalled his Nuncio Eebiba, who had not yet reached 
Brussels ; he cited before him Charles V. as Eoman Emperor, 
and Philip as King of Naples, for having failed in their duty 
as feudatories of the Holy See, by the protection which they 
accorded to the Colonna family (July 27th), whom he had 
excommunicated ; he imprisoned the Spanish envoy in the 
Castle of St. Angelo ; nay, he even went so far as to order the 
suspension of divine service in Spain. This was a great blow 
to the bigoted and superstitious Philip, as the Spanish eccle- 
siastics, by whom he had been educated, had impressed him 
with a great veneration for the Holy See, whose attacks he 
now found himself compelled to resist. The Duke of Alva 
published at Naples, where he was Viceroy, a sort of counter- 
manifesto against the Pope (August 21 st), in which, though 
couched in very respectful language, he recapitulated all the 
injuries which his master had received from the See of Eome. 
Philip and his father had conciliated the house of Farnese, 
and seduced them from the alliance of France and the Pope, 
as soon as they learnt the secret league between those powers, 
by reinstating them in some of their possessions, and France 
exclaimed loudly, but in vain, against Italian ingratitude. 
Philip had also sought to make the Duke of Florence his ally, 
who, however, resolved to remain neutral. 

Alva in. It was not before he had consulted the theologians of AlcalJl, 

p^dS Salamanca, Valladolid, and even of some of the Flemish and 
1667 . Italian schools, that Philip ventured to make open war upon the 
Pope, although the Successor of St. Peter, on his side, so far 
from feeling any religious compunctions, endeavoured to form 
an alliance with the Infidel Turks.^ When all other means had 
failed, Alva at length invaded the Papal territories, overran 
the Campagna, and appeared at the very gates of Eome. In 
this war Alva displayed the natural cruelty of his temper, 
though he conducted it in the spirit of a devout Catholic. 

' **Le Pape, qoi d^s le temps de sa jeunesse avoit fait contenance 
d’une religion tr^ austere, — eat devenu nouveau gendarme soudain 
GU*il a este appeU4 h la Papaut ^.” — Lettres d’Etienne Pasquier, liv. iv. 
Lett. i. 

* See Despatch of Bishop of Lodeva to Henry II., January 5th, 1557, 
in Ribier, t. ii. p. 674. 
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Whenever he entered a Papal town, he caused the arms of the 
Sacred College to be hungup in one of the principal churches, 
with a placard announcing that he held the place only till the 
election of a new PontifE ; and he might have entered Eome 
itself without much difficulty, but for the reverence which he 
felt for the Vicar of Christ. Paul, who expected the assistance 
of the French, now began to amuse him with negotiations, and 
in November a truce of forty days was concluded. Towards 
the end of December, in a rigorous season, the Duke of Guise The Duke 
passed the Alps with a considerable army. His military talents 
had induced many of the French nobility to accompany him, 
to be the spectators of the great things which he would achieve. 

Guise might now have accomplished the conquest of Lombardy 
and Tuscany, which lay at his mercy ; both Milan and Siena 
stretched out their arms to him ; Duke Cosmo implored that 
his neutrality might be respected. But Guise had other schemes, 
to which he postponed the advice of his captains and the in- 
terests of France. As Paul, who pretended that he had many 
partisans in the Abruzzi, was pressing for his presence in that 
quarter. Guise directed his march by Bologna into the March 
of Ancona. Instead of the promised succours, he found, how- 
ever, nothing but vain excuses ; and he posted to Rome to ex- 
postulate with the Pope. Here he succeeded no better with 
regard to the means of the campaign ; but he persuaded Paul 
to create ten new Cardinals, three of whom were French,' and 
he thus strengthened his brother’s prospect of the tiara. After 
wasting a month at Rome, Guise penetrated with his army into 
the Abruzzi. His plan of the campaign, however, was any- 
thing but on a grand scale. His efforts were frittered away in 
little miserable expeditions, conducted in the most barbarous 
manner. Having taken Campli by assault. Guise allowed all 
the inhabitants to be massacred. The consequence was that 
the little town of Civitella, to escape the same fate, made the 
most obstinate resistance, and detained the French army several 
weeks, till the approach of the Duke of Alva, with superior 
forces, compelled Guise to raise the siege (May 16th, 1667). 

The two armies now manoeuvred some months on the borders 
of the Abruzzi and the March of Ancona. There were marches 
and counter-marches, advances and retreats, towns invested and 
sieges raised, but no serious engagement. Guise was involved 

^ Bibier, t. ii. p. 584 ; Belcarius, liv. xxvii. p. 896. 
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in continual disputes with the Papal leaders. An invasion of 
the Campagna bj the Colonnas at length obliged the Pope to 
call Guise S) his assistance. The Duke of Alva followed the 
French to the environs of Eome ; but before any serious action 
could take place, Guise was recalled by Henry II., who directed 
him to recross the Alps as quickly as possible with his army 
(August), as his presence was urgently required in France. 

T^en Guise showed the order for his recall to the Pope, 
Paul flew into a transport of impotent rage. He at first en- 
deavoured to detain Guise ; but when the latter insisted upon 
going, Paul replied : “ Begone, then ; you have done but little 
for your King, and still less for the Church ; for your own 
honour, nothing.*’ Paul was now compelled to treat with the 
Duke of Alva. As it was with the greatest reluctance that 
Philip II. had entered into the war, the Pope did not fiind the 
negotiations very difficult ; for the whole system of that bigoted 
ruler may be comprised in a few words : the extinction of social 
liberty under a religious and political despotism, in which the 
latter, in appearance at least, was to be subordinate to the for- 
mer. Conferences were opened at Cavi between the Duke of 
Alva and the Cardinals Flora and Vitelli, which led to a peace 
(September 14th) ; the principal articles of which were, that 
the Spanish troops should be withdrawn from the States of the 
Church, and that all the places which had been taken should 
be restored. Paul declined to reinstate the Colonnas in their 
possessions, but agreed that their claims should be referred to 
the arbitration of Venice. In a preliminary article he insisted 
that Alva should come to Eome to ask pardon in his own name 
and that of his Sovereign for having invaded the patrimony 
of St. Peter, and to receive absolution for that crime. The 
haughty Spaniard was forced to comply. At the threshold of 
the Vatican, Alva fell upon his knees and kissed, with real or 
simulated veneration, the foot of the bitterest and most invet- 
erate foe of his King and country. Cosmo de’ Medici suc- 
ceeded in obtaining Siena in satisfaction of the sums which he 
had advanced to the Emperor. By the union of the territories 
of Florence and Siena was afterwards formed the Grand Duchy 
of Tuscany.' Some maritime places in Tuscany were, however, 

‘ It was not till 1669 t^^at Pope Pius V. conferred the title of Grand^ 
Duke of Tuscany on Cosmo, by a bull dated August 27th. He was to 
rank next after the Duke of Savoy. Pfeffel, t. u. p. 204. 
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reserved, wMch the Spaniards held till the French Eevolntion. 
From this period Italy ceased to be the chief theatre of war. 
The French had grown tired of their unsuccessful efforts in 
that country ; and the equilibrium of Europe had been in great 
degree restored by the abdication of Charles V., and conse- 
quent division of the power of the House of Austria. 

In France the return of Guise was awaited with anxiety. 
Henry H. had, at first, pretended that he had not violated the 
truce by sending an army into Italy to the assistance of his 
ally the Pope, when attacked by the Viceroy of Naples, but 
this excuse was soon belied by further acts. Admiral Coligni, 
now Governor of Picardy, was directed to commence hostilities 
in the north ; and after an abortive attempt to surprise Douai 
(January 6th, 1557), he captured and burnt Lens. War was 
declared January 31st ; but for the next six months nothing of 
importance was attempted on either side. During this period, 
however, Philip had not been idle. In March he went to Eng- 
land, and exercised a secret but considerable influence in the 
government. The minutes of the proceedings of the Privy 
Council were regularly forwarded to him, which he returned 
vnth manuscript notes; and he even required that nothing 
whatever should be submitted to the Parliament without hav- 
ing been first seen and approved of by him.' By his influence 
over the mind of Mary, he prevailed on her to disregard the 
wishes of her council and of the nation, and to declare war 
against France (June 20th) ; and levying a loan by her own 
authority, she despatched an army of 7,000 men into the 
Netherlands, under command of the Earl of Pembroke. These 
forces joined Philip’s army under the Duke of Savoy, which 
now numbered upwards of 40,000 men. Meanwhile, little had 
been done to recruit the French army. With the exception 
of a few Gascons, the best part of Henry’s troops consisted 
almost entirely of Germans ; the ban and arriere ban had been 
called out, but assembled slowly and reluctantly; the flower 
of the veteran bands was in Italy with Guise and Brissac. 

In July Emmanuel Philibert was in motion. After threat- 
ening Champagne he turned suddenly to the right and invested 
St. <^entin. At great risk, Coligni succeeded in throwing 
himself into the town with a small body of troops on the night 
of the 2nd of August, and thus revived the spirits of the gar- 
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' Tytler, Englawi under Edward VI. and Mary^ vol. ii. p. 484. 
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risen. Montmorenci, who had advanced with the French army 
as far as La Ffere, ordered d'Andelot, Coligni’s brother and his 
successor in the command of the French infantry, to force his 
way into the town with 2,000 men ; but he was repulsed with 
great loss. In a second attempt, covered by Montmorenci with 
a rash and unexpected audacity, who, holding cheap the youth 
and inexperience of the Duke of Savoy, made a demonstration 
with his whole array, d’Andelot succeeded in penetrating into 
the town with 500 men. But this small success was purchased 
with a signal and disastrous defeat. Montmorenci had neg- 
lected to secure the road by which the enemy might penetrate 
to his rear ; and as he was withdrawing his forces after the 
success of his manoeuvre, the Duke of Savoy ordered large 
masses of cavalry, gallantly led by Count Egmont, to cross the 
Somme higher up and throw themselves on the retreating 
columns of the French. In a moment they were overthrown 
and dispersed. The Duke of Enghien, brother of the King of 
Navarre, and several other chiefs, were slain ; Montmorenci 
himself, and his youthful son, De Montberon, the Duke of 
Montpensier, the Duke of Longueville, the Marshal St. Andr^, 
together with many other persons of distinction, were made 
prisoners. After overthrowing the gendarmerie, the victors 
attacked the French infantry, who were broken and dispersed, 
and either cut to pieces or driven away prisoners like flocks of 
sheep. It was with difficulty that the Duke of Nevers and the 
Prince of Conde succeeded in regaining La F^re with a handful 
of soldiers, whilst Fran9ois de Montmorenci, the Constable’s 
eldest son, escaped in another direction. 

All seemed lost for France. The only army on which she 
relied for defence was almost annihilated, its commander in 
the hands of the enemy. Paris trembled for its safety ; and 
some of the courtiers already talked of removing to Orleans. 
But France was saved by Philip himself, who, at the news of 
the victory, hastened from Cambrai to the camp just in time 
to prevent the Duke of Savoy from reaping its fruits. The 
battle of St. Quentin was fought on St. Laurence’s Day (Au- 
gust 10th), and Philip determined to commemorate it in a 
manner worthy of his bigotry and superstition. He vowed to 
erect a church, a monastery, and a palace in honour of that 
Saint ; their form w^ to be the appropriate one of a gridiron, 
in memory of Laurence’s martyrdom ; and after twenty-two 
years’ labour (1568-84) and the expenditure of vast sums of 
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monej, the Escorial rose near Madrid. But his own conduct 
rendered the victory unworthy of this sumptuous monument. 

Philip II. had all the obstinacy of his father, without his talent 
or enterprise ; and, contrary to the advice of the Duke of Savoy 
and his ablest captains, he forbade the army to push on for 
Paris till St. Quentin and the neighbouring places had been 
taken. Coligni, however, obstinately defended St, Quentin 
nearly three weeks. At last, eleven breaches having been 
effect^, the town was carried by storm, August 27th, while 
Philip looked on from a neighbouring eminence. Coligni was 
made prisoner, and St. Quentin, which as an entrep6t of the 
trade between France and the Netherlands, possessed consider- 
able wealth, was abandoned to pillage. The Spaniards then 
took Ham, Noyon, and Chauny. But the time thus lost proved 
fatal to the main enterprise. The English, with whom the war 
was unpopular, insisted on going home, while the Germans, 
who were badly paid, mutinied, and deserted in great numbers. 

On the other hand the French had time to repair their losses, 
and Henry II., summoned Guise to return from Italy. Charles, 
who in his retirement had received the news of the Duke of 
Savoy's victory early in September, was calculating that his 
son must be already at Paris ; instead of which, Philip, before 
the middle of October, had returned to Brussels, where he dis- 
missed part of his army and put the remainder into winter- 
quarters. 

The disasters of the French army and the captivity of Mont- 
morenci were destined to compensate Guise for the ill success General of 
of his Italian expedition. He was received with acclamation 
in Prance. The King bestowed upon him new honours and 
dignities, and named him Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, 

— ^a post which conferred upon him a power almost regal. 

Heniy n. thus made a plain and public declaration of his own 
incapacity to reign. Guise's next brother, the Cardinal Charles 
of Lorraine, had obtained the administration of the interior 
and of the finances ; the third brother commanded the galleys ; 
another was destined to replace Brissac in Piedmont. The 
Cardinal Louis of Guise alone was without ambition, and dis- 
tinguished only by his love of good cheer, whence he obtained 
the name of the “ Cardinal des Bouteilles." In short, in the 
absence of the Constable, the Guise family reigned in the name 
of Henry II. The Duke of Guise hastened to Compifegne to 
take the command of the army of the north, and, although 
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the winter had set in, he resolved on commencing operations. 
But he was too prudent to attempt the recovery of St. Quentin, 
or to enter on a winter campaign in an exhausted country. 
He despatched the Duke of Severs with a strong division to- 
wards the Meuse, to engage the attention of the enemy on the 
side of Luxembourg, but with orders to turn suddenly to the 
west and join himself and the rest of the army on the coast of 
Picardy. The junction was effected, and the French army, 
25,000 strong, unexpectedly appeared before Calais (January 
Ist, 1558). 

The surprise of that place bad been long meditated. In the 
Oufse, 1668 . preceding November Marshal Pietro Strozzi, accompanied by 
an engineer, had entered the town in disguise, and observed 
the insufficient precautions which had been taken for its de- 
fence. Indeed, the English deemed it impregnable and in 
the winter time, when the surrounding marshes were over- 
flowed, they were accustomed, out of a false economy, to reduce 
the number of the garrison, who were now only 500 men. Of 
this practice Lord Wentworth, the commandant, had com- 
plained in vain ; the Privy Council replied to his remonstrances 
that at that season they could defend the place with their 
white rods. Calais was protected by two forts ; that of Newn- 
ham Bridge, or Nioullay, which commanded the only causeway 
through the marshes on the land side ; and that of the Ris- 
bank towards the sea, which protected the port. The French 
having carried by a coup de main the little battery of St. 
Agatha, which formed a sort of outpost to the fort of Newn- 
ham Bridge, part of their army sat down there, while the rest, 
filing to the left, took up a position before the Ri shank. Both 
these forts were taken the first day the French batteries 
opened upon them. The town was then bombarded, and on the 
evening of the 6th January, Guise himself led at low tide a 
chosen body across the haven, the water reaching to their 
waists, and carried the castle by assault. Wentworth now 
found it necessary to capitulate ; the inhabitants and nearly 
all the garrison obtained leavev to retire, but all the cannon, 
warlike stores, and merchandise were surrendered. Guinea 
was next invested and taken January 21st. Thus were the 

' They had inscribed over one of the gates the following couplet :r" 
** Sera vraisemblabl^oue Calais on assi^ge, 

Quand le fer on le piomb nagera comme li^ge.” 

— De Bouill^, Mist, des Dues de Chiise^ ap. Martin, t. viii p. 466. 
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Eaglish finally deprived of every foot of land in France, after 
holding Calais, the fruit of Edward III/s victory at Creey, 
more than two centuries. Its loss occasioned great discontent 
in England : for this irreparable disgrace was the only fruit of 
the needless and unpopular war in which Philip and Mary had 
involved the country. The Queen herself was overwhelmed 
with grief at so unexpected a blow ; and was often heard to say, 
that if her breast were opened after her death the name of 
Calais would be found graven upon her heart. On the other 
hand this achievement saved the reputation of Guise, and 
more than counterpoised in the minds of the French the 
memory of their defeat at St. Quentin. 

The power and influence of the Guises was soon after The 
further increased by the marriage of the Dauphin Francis 
with their niece the young Queen of Scots (April 24th, 1568). Mary Queen 
Francis was then only fourteen years of age, whilst Mary, 
who had been educated in France, was in her sixteenth year. 

A few days before, the Guises had made their niece sign two 
secret acts, by one of which, in the event of her death without 
children, she bequeathed her Kingdom to be inviolably united 
with that of France ; by the other she abandoned the revenues 
of Scotland to Henry II. till he should have been repaid a 
million crowns expended in succouring that country. Yet 
in her marriage contract Mary and her youthful husband 
were to take an oath to maintain the laws, the liberty, and 
the independence of Scotland ! From this time the Court of 
France gave the Dauphin the title of King of Scotland, which 
was confirmed by the Scottish Parliament, in spite of the 
opposition of a numerous party, who feared that their country 
would become a mere province of France. 

In May some conferences were held with a view to peace at 
Marcoing near Cambray, between the Cardinal of Lorraine 
and Granvelle, Bishop of Ajius, now chief minister of Philip 11., 
as he had before been of Charles V. The pretensions of the 
Spanish King were too haughty to admit of an immediate 
accommodation ; but the two churchmen here laid the founda- 
tions of a league against heresy destined in time to bear its 
fruits. In proof of his sincerity Granvelle denounced to the 
Cardinal as followers of the new doctrines the nephews of the 
Constable ; a fact which he had discoyered from an inter- 
cepted letter, as well as some Genevese books, which d’Andelot 
hm endeavoured to convey to his captive brother, the Admiral 
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Coligni. The Duke of Guise having represented to the French 
King that he could not hope to prosper in his campaign if a 
heretic remained in command of the French infantry, Henry 
sent for d’Andelot and interrogated him as to his opinions 
concerning the Mass. The blunt and honest soldier was not 
a man to disguise his opinions. “ There is,’’ he cried, “ but 
one sacrifice made once for all, that of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and to make of the Mass a sacrifice for the sins of the living 
and the dead is detestable and abominable.” At these words 
Henry, unable to control his anger, snatched up a plate, and 
hurled it at d’Andelot’s head, which it missed, and struck the 
Dauphin. The King then clapped his hand on his sword, 
but restraining himself, sent d’Andelot prisoner to the Castle 
of Melun. Thus Guise got rid of one of the Constable’s 
family, and gave the post of colonel of the infantry to 
Montluc. 

The French The conduct of the campaign of 1558 did not add much to 
the military reputation of Guise. He lost his time in besieging 
Diedenhofen, which held out till June 22nd ; at which siege 
Marshal Pietro Strozzi, the Florentine exile, a celebrated 
engineer, was killed by a musket ball. Guise next took 
Arlon and threatened Luxembourg ; but his dilatoriness occa- 
sioned a disastrous reverse to the French arms at the other 
extremity of the Netherlands. Marshal Paul de Termes, 
Governor of Calais, had been ordered to operate against West 
Flanders ; and counting upon being joined by Guise and the 
main army after the taking of Diedenhofen, he passed the Aa 
which separated Flanders from the reconquered district of 
Calais, with 10,000 or 12,000 men. He took Mardyck, and 
having carried Dunkirk by assault, was marching upon 
Nieuport, when intelligence of the approach of the Count of 
Egmont with an army of some 15,000 men, induced him to 
retreat. He contrived to repass the Aa at low water, when he 
found himself in presence of the enemy, who had crossed the 
river higher up. An engagement ensued (July 18th) on the 
downs or sandy hillocks which border that coast, and in the 
midst of it ten English vessels which were cruising in the 
neighbourhood, attracted by the noise of the cannonade, 
entered the mouth of the Aa and directed their fire on the 
French flank. The JFVench were thrown into a disorderly 
rout; De Termes himself, with a great many officers, was 
taken prisoner ; while the greater part of the French soldiers 
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were massacred by tbe Flemish peasantry, who were enraged 
at the devastation they had committed. 

The Duke of Ouise was now obliged to hasten into Picardy, Overtures 
and with the main French army, consisting of about 40,000 
men, took up a position so as to cover Corbie and Amiens, 
threatened by the Duke of Savoy, who with an army equal to 
that of the French had established himself on the river 
Authie. As both the French and Spanish Kings had joined 
their respective camps, some great and decisive action was 
every day expected ; yet both armies remained watching each 
other without coming to an engagement. Meanwhile some 
unofficial overtures for a peace had been made between the 
Constable and the Marshal St. Andr^, who were prisoners 
of war, and the ministers of Philip II. Montmorenci was 
naturally desirous of peace at any price ; for while he was a 
captive the Guises were supplanting him at Court. The 
Cardinal of Lorraine, however, had imprudently offended the 
Duchess of Valentinois, who still retained great influence 
over the King, and who now threw her weight into Mont- 
morenci’s scale ; whilst Henry himself not unjustly imputed 
the loss of the campaign to the misconduct of the Duke of 
Guise. The Constable having obtained a short congS on 
parole, confirmed the French King’s impressions in a visit 
which he paid to him at the camp ; when Henry showed him 
the greatest marks of favour. Under these circumstances 
conferences were opened at the abbey of Cercamp, but were 
interrupted by the death of the English Queen, November 17th, 

1658, an event which placed the interests of Philip II. in 
quite a new position. When the congress was reopened at Treaties of 
Cateau-Cambr^sis early in February, 1659, the Spanish King 
had discovered that there was no chance of his obtaining the 
hand of Elizabeth, who had now ascended the throne of 
England ; and therefore though his general political interests 
still drew him towards that country, he ceased to insist, as 
he had previously done, on the restitution of Calais. The 
sagacity of Elizabeth perceived how difficult would be the 
recovery of that ancient possession, and she therefore con- 
tented herself with conditions which might tend in some 
degree to soothe the wounded feelings of national pride at its 
loss. In the treaty between France, England, and Scotland, 
signed at C&teau-Cambr^sis, April 2nd, 1559, it was agreed 
that the King of France should hold Calais for eight years, 
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at the expiration of which term it was to be restored to the 
Queen of England ; failing which, France was to pay 500,000 
crowns; a forfeit, however, which was not to abrogate the 
English claim. It was sufficiently plain that restitution would 
never be demanded ; nor can this abandonment of a place 
which offered a continual temptation for plunging into a war 
with France be considered as any real loss to the English 
nation.' 

The treaty of Cateau-Cambr^sis, between France and Spain, 
was signed on the following day (April 3rd). It was princi- 
pally founded on a double marriage, namely, between Philip 
II. and Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the French King, then 
thirteen years of age, who had previously been promised for 
Philip’s son, Don Carlos ; and another between Emmanuel 
Philibert, Duke of Savoy, and Margaret of France, sister of 
Henry II. The two contracting Sovereigns engaged that 
they would endeavour to procure a General Council to heal 
the dissensions of the Church ; nearly all the conquests of 
both parties on the Picard and Netherland frontiers were 
mutually restored ; the French surrendered their acquisitions 
in Corsica to the Genoese, and abandoned the Eepublic of 
Siena to its enemy, Duke Cosmo, stipulating, however, an 
amnesty for the Corsicans and Sienese. The Duke of Savoy, 
upon his marriage, was to be reinstated in his father’s 
dominions, with the exception of the towns of Turin, Pine- 
rolo, Chieri, Chivasso and Villanuova d’ Asti, which were to be 
held by Henry till his claims as heir of his grandmother, 
Louise of Savoy, should have been decided by arbitration.* 
These were the principal articles. With regard to the Empire, 
Ferdinand had demanded in the Diet of Augsburg the resti- 
tution of Metz, Toul, and Verdun. But Ferdinand was weak. 
His hereditary dominions were menaced by the Turks; he 
was ill supported by his nephew Philip ; and he ended by 
letting the French ambassadors know, that in spite of 
his public protest he should not go to war for the three 
bishoprics.® 

While these negotiations were pending, the great Sovereign 
who had been for so many years the leading character on the 
political scene, had expir^. Charles V. sailed from Zealand 

^ Dumont, t. v. pt. i. p. 29 sqq, Cf. Forbes, Full View, p. 68. 

* Dumont, t. v. pt. i. p. 34. ® Belcarius, lib. xxviiL p. 919. 
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for Spain, September 17th, 1556. He had lingered a few 
days at Ohent, the place of his birth, and of some of the 
happiest days of his childhood ; but he declined a pressing 
invitation of his daughter-in-law. Queen Mary, to visit England 
on his way. He landed at Laredo in Biscay, after a pros- 
perous voyage of eleven days ; whence he proceeded towards 
the convent of Yuste near Placeneia in Estramadura, which 
he had fixed upon as the place of his retirement. At Valla- 
dolid he took leave of his two sisters, the Dowager-Queens of 
France and Hungary, whom he would not permit to accom- 
pany him into his solitude. He arrived in November at 
Jarandilla, about two leagues from Yuste, where he took up 
his abode in the castle of Count Oropesa, till the house 
building for him at Yuste should have been completed. This 
consisted of eight rooms on two floors, and was seated in a 
little valley watered by a brook and enclosed by well- wooded 
hills. It adjoined an ancient convent of Hieronymite monks, 
and was surrounded with a pleasant garden, which, when 
health permitted, the abdicated Emperor would sometimes 
cultivate with his own hands. There was a communication 
with the monastery, and a window in one of his bedchambers 
looked into the chapel, so that when confined by sickness he 
could still hear Mass. He did not, however, live, as some 
writers have asserted, in a state of monastic mortification. 

His apartments were magnificently famished ; he had a rich 
wardrobe, a valuable service of plate, a choice collection of 
paintings ; and he delighted in the music of the choir, in 
which he often joined. He amused his leisure hours with 
mechanical pursuits, in which he displayed considerable 
ingenuity, and he took a particular interest in the mechanism 
of clocks and watches. . He did not, however, long survive Death of 
his abdication. Soon after midnight on the 21st September, Charles v. 
1558, the Sovereign in whose dominions the sun never set, 
jrielded to the common fate of human nature.' 

' Since the time when Robertson wrote, the Archives of Simancas 
have thrown considerable light on the history of Charles V. in his 
retirement. To those who wish to pursue a subject which our limits 
do not permit us to treat at mucn length, the following notice of 
sources may not be unacceptable. From the Archives just mentioned, 

Don Tomas Gonzalez drew up a MS. volume, entitled xtetiro^ Eatanda 
y Muerte del Emperador Cdrlos Qmnto en ei Monasterio de Yuste, 
which was never published j but being bought by idie French Govern- 
mrat, was placed in th^Archives dea Affaires Hrang^rea. From this 

n. X 
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It is a mistake to suppose, as Robertson and other writers 
have related, that Charles did not concern himself with busi- 
ness in his retreat. He was in constant correspondence with 
his son, and his despatches from Yuste to Valladolid directed 
the policy of his daughter Joanna, who, in the absence of 
Philip in England and the Netherlands, conducted the regency 
of Spain. In his secluded abode, he even sometimes gave 
audience to foreign envoys. He took the most lively interest 
in the French campaign of 1557, as well as in that in Italy. 
In the alarm of those wars Philip despatched Buy Gomez to 
Yuste for his father’s advice, and even entreated him to re- 
sume for awhile the direction of affairs. Charles did not 
share his son’s scruples respecting hostilities with the Pope ; 
and he manifested the deepest disappointment when he found 
that Philip had not availed himself of the victory of St. 
Quentin to march upon Paris. 

The character of the Emperor Charles Y. will have been 
gathered by the attentive reader from the narrative of his 
actions. Ambition was his ruling passion, to which all his 
other motives, and even his religious feelings, must be ranked 
as subordinate. He carried out his plans with a skill, a 
perseverance, and a consistency which mark him as a great 
statesman, though his method of action was far from being 
always compatible with morality or with the good of his people. 
His policy must be regarded as his own ; for though he had 
always a confidential minister, he was not implicitly guided 
by his advice ; and he never submitted his designs to a body 
of councillors. His first minister and chancellor was Gatti- 
nara, a Piedmontese by birth, and President of the Parliament 
of Franche-Comte ; a man of proud and independent spirit, as 
appears from his letters to Margaret, Regent of the Nether- 
lands, whose counsellor he had once been.^ His successor, 
Granvelle, who was perhaps an abler politician, lived in confi- 
dential intimacy with Charles, yet cannot be said to have 

MS. M. Mignet, who had charge of the collection in which it was 
deposited, compiled his Charles Qvint^ son Abdication^ son et 

m Mort au Monastic de Yuste, Others have availed themselves of 
the same source, as Mr. Stirling in his Cloister Life of Charles F., a 
book of high repute, and M. Am4d6e Pichot in his Charles Quint, 
Chroni^ue de sa Vie mttrieure et de sa Vie politique, M. Gachard’s 
Eetraite et Mart de Charles V, (2 vols. ) is devoted to the letters of the 
Em^ror and his household, which form the staple of the Gonzalez MB. 

' Bee Lettres de Louis XII, t. iv. ; Michelet, Renaissance^ p. 255. 
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gOTemed him/ It was his practice every evening to send the 
Emperor a note containing his opinion on the business to be 
transacted on the morrow: but though their judgments usually 
coincided, that of Granvelle was not allowed to predominate. 
The Emperor’s confessor had access to these consultations, 
but no voice in the decision. The Bishop of Arras, Granvelle^s 
son and successor in the ministry, seems to have possessed 
less influence than his father. To facilitate the government 
of his wide-spread dominions, Charles had instituted a very 
peculiar court, composed of a governor or minister from each 
of his various possessions ; namely, a Sicilian, a Neapolitan, 
a Milanese, a Burgundian, a Netherlander, an Aragonese, and 
a Castilian, besides two or three doctors. These consulted 
together on all matters relating to the Empire, or to the 
interests of the lands collectively ; each being kept informed 
of the circumstances of his own j^rovince, and making a report 
upon them. The members enjoyed an annual pension of 
1,000 to 1,500 crowns. The President was the Bishop of 
Arras.* 

One of the worst traits in Charles’s character was an in- 
tolerant bigotry ; and in the latter years of his life, when his 
understanding was enfeebled, he became fanatically cruel. 
He endeavoured to awaken the spirit of persecution in the 
bosom of the Regent Joanna ; and in a codicil to his will he 
solemnly adjured Philip to cherish the Inquisition, and never 
to spare a heretic. Yet in his earlier days he could make 
religion bend to policy, as appears from his treatment of the 
Lutherans, and of the captive Pope, Clement VII. His Court 
was modelled after the old Burgundian fashion, and consisted 
of between 700 and 800 persons. Those in immediate attend- 
ance on the Emperor’s person were of princely birth, while 
the palace was fiUed with the lesser nobility. His chapel of 
forty musicians was the completest in the world, and sustained 
the reputation of the Netherlands as the birthplace of modem 
music. He had a high notion of the authority of a Sovereign ; 
he required strict order and obedience ; and he enforced them, 
when he considered it necessary, with a severe and unsparing 
hand ; but, except in religious matters, he was not needlessly 

^ “ Si serve V imperatore del consiglio suolo di Monsignor Granvella. 
La cosa si risolve tutta fra 1’ imperatore et Monsignore Granvella.” — 
Cavallo, Eelat ap. Ranke, Fiirsten und Volkery B. i. S. 149. 

^ EekU* of Cavallo, ap. Ranke, Fursten, dtc, B. i S. 146. 
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cruel, and his humanity, as well as his courage, was con- 
spicuous in his expeditions to Africa. On the whole, mea- 
suring him by the morals and maxims of his times, and com- 
paring him with contemporary Princes, he must be pro- 
nounced a great and wise Monarch. 



CHAPTER XXI 

PBOaBESS OP THE BBPOBMATION IN FBANCE 

T he peace of Cateau-Cambr^sis opens a new era in the object and 
history of Europe. That treaty must be regarded as a the^^e. 
conspiracy of the French and Spanish Kings against the 
spirit of the age ; for though it contained no formal article 
for the suppression of Protestantism, and of those ideas of 
civil and religious liberty which it had inspired, yet it is 
notorious that in the antecedent negotiations the growth of 
the Reformation was alleged as an argument for the necessity 
of peace. ^ The two leading powers having thus combined to 
maintain with the sword the tenets of Rome, the Protestants 
were driven to make common cause together; and Europe 
became divided into two hostile camps, distinguished by their 
modes of faith. Hence the Reformation necessarily assumed 
more and more of a political character : civil grievances were 
associated with those of religion; intestine wars broke out in 
France and the Netherlands ; and Protestant England, to 
avert the subjugation threatened by the great Papal con- 
spiracy, and the attempt to depose Elizabeth and place the 
<^een of Scots upon the throne, lent her aid to the insurgents 
in both those countries. Thus, during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, there was little political action uncon- 
nected more or less directly with religion. The great wars, if 
not the national jealousies, which had marked its earlier 

' The Spaniards always maintained that their motive for entering 
into the peace was to enable the King of France to put down heresy. 

Ranke, Franzdsische Gesch. B. i. S. 97. Upon the making of the 
late peace there was an appointment made between the late Pope 
CIHus IV.), the French King, and the King of Spain, for the joining 
of their forces together for the suppression reiimon (i.e., Jftrotest- 
antism). — Kyllygrew’s Despatches, January 6th, in Forbes’s State 

Papers, vol. i. p. 296. 
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period, almost entirely ceased. France, tlie common disturber 
of the peace of Europe, was occupied with her domestic 
broils ; while Germany, by the severance of the Empire from 
Spain, and by its comparative freedom from the attacks of 
the Turks after the death of Solyman, enjoyed a long period 
of unwonted tranquillity. Spain, the great leader of the 
Catholic cause, and England, the champion of Protestantism, 
seemed to be the only powers capable of vigorous action 
abroad; but at that time, and till after the destruction of 
the Spanish Armada, it would have appeared ridiculous to 
name the two countries in the same breath. During the life 
of Philip II., Spain remained, in opinion at least, the dominant 
power in Europe, and the idea entertained in England of its 
might is shown by the cautious policy of Elizabeth. The 
decline of Spain had, indeed, already begun in the reign of 
Charles V. ; but she still possessed her far-famed infantry, 
and the prestige of her vast possessions and reputed enormous 
wealth. Her strength, half fact, half phantom, was wielded 
by Philip II. in a spirit partaking of a monkish inquisitor 
and a government clerk : assiduous at the desk from morning 
till night, diligent and serious, but without a spark of talent. 
But as Spain was engaged and crippled by the revolt of the 
Netherlands, while Elizabeth’s policy was mostly defensive, 
there was little general European action, and many of the 
following chapters will be chiefly occupied with the civil wars 
of France and the Low Countries ; movements, however, 
which differ vastly in importance. For while the struggle in 
France neither extended beyond the limits of that country 
nor produced any lasting effect, the revolt in the Netherlands 
and the establishment of the Dutch Republic resulted in 
changing the face of Europe, by introducing among its States 
another and a most important Protestant power. 

The dissatisfaction with the treaty of Cfi,teau-Cambr^sis, by 
which the unconquered garrisons of sixty fortresses were to 
lay down their arms, was universal in France. Montmorenci 
and St. Andr^ were unmercifully abused ; France, it was said, 
had to pay more dearly for their ransom than for that of 
Francis I. But though the treaty was denounced as the 
work of an ambitious minister and an artful mistress, 
Henry II. ratified it, ?>nd faithfully performed all its articles. 
The Duke of Saviw proceeded to Paris to celebrate his 
marriage with the King’s sister, and the Duke of Alva to 
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wed liis daughter Elizabeth, by proxy, for his master, Philip. 
Yet at this very moment events were passing which were to 
cause nearly half a century of civil warfare. The earlier 
reformers in France were Lutherans ; but the French re- 
formers had now received a new impulse and a better 
organization from their own countryman, Calvin: whose 
doctrines, expressed with vigour and precision in their own 
language, as well as in Latin, had also recommended them- 
selves to the French mind by their logical clearness and 
practical spirit, and had thus easily supplanted those of 
Luther. The churches of the French Reformation had been 
organized on the model of that of Geneva, to which their 
eyes were directed as to the New Jerusalem ; and Calvin's 
rescripts thence had with them the same force as the Papal 
bulls with the Roman Catholics. Calvinism had spread into 
the greater part of France, and especially in the provinces of 
Brittany, Normandy, Languedoc, Gascony, Poitou, Touraine, 
Provence, and Daiiphine. Its converts belonged chiefly to 
the higher ranks, including many of the clergy, monks, nuns, 
and even bishops ; and the Catholic churches seemed almost 
deserted, except by the lowest classes.^ The boldness of the 
Calvinists had increased with their numbers. In 1557 they 
had ventured to assemble in open day in the Pr^-aux-Clercs, 
the fashionable promenade of the Parisians, where they sung 
Psalms which had been versified by Marot, and set to the 
music of Guillaume Franc, by Louis Bourgeois, and by Claude 
Goudimel, the master of Palestrina. Even Antony of Navarre 
and his Queen had countenanced these meetings with their 
presence. 

Henry II. had viewed the progress of the Reformation with 
alarm, and had endeavoured to repress it by persecution ; in 
which he was assisted by the fanaticism of the populace, 
excited by the preaching of the friars and the calumnies cir- 
culated against the Calvinists. The year 1553 was rendered 
remarkable by the number of its martyrs.* The same year 
witnessed the intolerance of Calvin himseK ; and Michael 
Servetus perished in the flames for having asserted his Uni- 
tarian doctrines, with too much talent and too much boldness, 
against the Genevese Reformer. In 1555 the King, at the 

^ JHeiaUone of Mioheli, 1661, ap. Ranke, Popes^ vol. i. p. 404. 

* Beza, Hist, Eccl, liv. ii. p. 56. 
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instigation of the Cardinal of Lorraine, had endeavoured to 
revive the ancient Inquisition in all its terrors ; but the Par- 
liament of Paris remonstrated. In the spring of 1667, while 
the Duke of Ouise was pursuing his successes in Italy, the 
Pope was solicited to establish the Spanish and Roman In- 
quisition in France; Paul consented, and issued a bull to 
that effect, which by a royal edict given at Compi^gne, July 
24th, was ordered to be registered. By this instrument the 
three Cardinals of Lorraine, Bourbon, and Chatillon, the first 
of whom had been the prime mover in the matter, were ap- 
pointed Grand Inquisitors. The Parliament again refused to 
register the edict. Its opposition, however, was not dictated 
by humanity, but by the fear of being supplanted in its juris- 
diction by the clergy ; and, influenced by this fear, it showed 
itself as relentless as any Inquisition, and sanctioned some 
persecutions. The processes against heretics in the Parlia- 
ment were conducted, according to circumstances, by two 
different chambers, the Grand* Ohamhre, and that called the 
Tournelle ; the latter of which was subordinate, and did not 
act with much vigour ; while the Grand* Gharnbrey or principal 
chamber, from the numerous victims whom it consigned to 
the flames, obtained the name of the Chamhre Ardente, or 
Burning Chamber. 

Renewed After the peace of Cateau-Cambresis, which released the 

geroecu- King from the necessity of courting the Protestant Cantons 
of Switzerland and the German Lutheran Princes, Henry II. 
resolved to render persecution more vigorous and consistent 
in his own dominions, by compelling the Parliament to accept 
the Pope’s bull for the establishment of the Inquisition. The 
Reformed Church in France, in spite of the renewed persecu- 
tions to which it was subjected, had continued to flourish and 
increase. In May, 1669, it held its first general synod at 
Paris, and established itself as a great religious republic, by 
drawing up a confession of faith and publishing regulations 
for ecclesiastical discipline. A crisis had thus arrived when 
a decisive step seemed indispensable. The King summoned 
the Parliament to enforce a strict execution of the royal edicts. 
This matter was brought before them by the Procureur-genSral 
in a Mercuriale,^ and gave rise to a long and animated debate, 

^ A periodical session in which all the judicial bodies congregated, 
and which was held on a Wednesday {Mercredi, die Mercurit) i;mence 
its name. 
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in which several of the members expressed themselves with 
dignity and freedom. When the different judicial bodies were 
thus assembled together, the voice of mercy prevailed ; the 
rigour of the Grand* Chamhre was condemned, and the ques- 
tion now lay between mitigated penalties and complete 
acquittal. In this state of things Henry II. unexpectedly 
appeared in the Parliament (June 10th), accompanied by 
several princes of the Houses of Bourbon and Guise. He 
told the members that having concluded a peace, and cemented 
it by the marriages of his sister and daughter, he meant now 
to proceed to the repression of heresy ; he knew, he said, that 
they were then discussing the subject, and he invited them to 
continue the debate in his presence. Many of the members, 
and especially Du Bourg and Du Faur, expressed themselves 
with great boldness. Du Faur concluded an eloquent denun- 
ciation of the abuses of Rome by exclaiming : We must 
know who those are vi^o disturb the Chui^ch, lest! we should 
have to say as Elijah the Tishbite said to King Ahab, ‘ It is 
thou that troublest Israel.’ ” At these S 2 )eeches the King 
could not contain his anger. He despatched the Constable to 
seize with his own hand the two counsellors on their benches. 

Five other Calvinist counsellors were arrested by the captain 
of the guard, and all were sent to the Bastille. This scene, 
which forcibly recalls to mind the attempted seizure of the 
five members by Charles I. in the English Parliament, may 
also, like that act, be regarded as inaugurating the civil wars 
which ensued. In vain the Protestant synod, still sitting at 
Paris, interceded for the j^risoners. The King, setting at 
nought the privileges of the Parliament, appointed a special 
commission for their trial, and had the brutality to declare 
that he would see with his own eyes the burning of Du Bourg. 

But his own unexpected death deprived him of this spectacle, 
though it afterwards took place. 

On the 20th of June the marriage of Mademoiselle Eliza- geathof 
beth with the Catholic King was celebrated, and on the 29th 1559 .^^ ’’ 
the contract was signed for that between Mademoiselle Mar- 
mret, the King’s sister, and the Duke of Savoy. Among the 
i6tes in celebration of these events, a grand tournament was 
held in front of the Royal H6tel of the Tournelles, and nearly 
at the foot of the BastiUe. On the 29th of June, Henry II., 
who was fond of this exercise, and had already run some 
courses, determined, in spite of the entreaties of his Queen to 
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the contrary, to tilt with Gabriel, Count of Montgomery, the 
captain of his Scottish guard ; when the lances of both com- 
batants were shivered in the charge, and a fragment of that 
of Montgomery pierced the King’s visor and entered his eye. 
In the midst of indescribable confusion and alarm, Henry was 
carried to the Tournelles, where, in spite of the best surgical 
aid, he died of the wound, July 10th. He was in the prime 
of life, being only in his forty-first year. He left seven legiti- 
mate children ; namely, four sons, Francis II., Charles IX., 
Henry III., and Francis, Duke of Alen^on; and three 
daughters, Elizabeth, married, as we have said, to Philip 11., 
Claude, who married the Duke of Lorraine, and Margaret, 
who espoused Henry of Navarre, subsequently Henry IV. 

The Guises The unexpected death of Henry II. seemed to crown with a 
sudden success all the ambitious aspirations of the Guises. 

ment Francis II., who now ascended the throne of France, was the 
husband of their niece, Mary, the youthful Queen of Scots ; 
and as the new King was only in his sixteenth year, it was 
evident that the whole power of the monarchy would fall into 
the hands of his uncles-in-law. Nor was their influence con- 
fined to France. Their sister, the widow of James V. of 
Scotland, was Queen Eegent of that country ; while their 
niece, Mary Stuart, claimed to be rightful heir of the English, 
as well as Scottish, Crown ; and she and her husband Francis 
openly assumed the arms of England. The chief ofl&ces of 
trust and power in France were immediately seized by the 
Guises ; Duke Francis assuming the command of the army, 
while the Cardinal of Lorraine undertook the administration 
of the finances. Montmorenci, who had enjoyed so large a 
share of power under Henry II., though treated by the young 
King with outward respect, was deprived of his office of 
Grand-master of the royal household, which was conferred 
upon the Duke of Guise; and the Constable retired to his 
chdteatix of Chantilli and Ecouen ; Antony, King of Navarre, 
and even Catharine de’ Medici, both of whom, Antony as first 
Prince of the blood and Catharine as Queen-mother, had 
better claims than the Guises to. assume the reins of govern- 
ment, were repulsed, and treated with studied inffignity. 
The notion of a regency was scornfully rejected on the ground 
that the King was old enough to reign ; and thus the Guises 
were enabled to govefti under his name. When Antony, who# 
after Henry’s wound, had been invited to Court by Mont- 
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morenci, arrived at St. Germain, he experienced nothing but 
insults. Nobody went to receive him, and the principal 
apartment of the palace, to which he was entitled as fo*8t 
Prince of the blood, was occupied by the Duke of Guise. 
Antony, a poor feeble creature, patiently endured these con- 
tumelies. His brother, Louis de Bourbon, Prince of Cond<$, 
who had more vigour of character, and was regarded by the 
Protestants as their head, was sent out of the way to ratify 
the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis at Brussels, and his poverty 
was insulted by the inadequate sum of 1,000 crowns for his 
journey. Catharine de* Medici, who saw that her time was 
not come, and that she had only escaped from the dominion 
of the Duchess of Valentinois to fall under that of her 
daughter-in-law, Mary, offered no resistance, and endeavoured 
to steer between the different parties. The Guises even talked 
of sending her back to Florence.^ 

Under the domination of the Guises, it might be foreseen Rise of 
that the religious disputes, the great question of the age, must 
soon be brought in France to the arbitrament of the sword. 
Bigoted and violent, that family were the thorough and un- 
scrupulous adherents of the policy of Rome and of Philip II. 

After the peace of Cateau-Cambrdsis they had stimulated 
their sister, the Queen Regent of Scotland, to acts of violence 
against the reformers in that Kingdom, who were now or- 
ganized into a league under the name of the Congregation.** 

The example of the Scots had encouraged the French Re- 
formers, who also formed a closer union, and began about 
this time to be called Huguenots.* At Paris they almost 

’ The principal authorities for the ensuing period, are Davila (the 
a^logist of Catharine de’ Medici), Storm delle guerre civili di Francia; 
Thuanus (De Thou), Historia mi temporis (1543-1607) ; Regnier de la 
Planche, De Vitat de France sous Francois II. ^ the work of a zealous 
hut well-informed Protestant ; the M^moires of Castlenau, a Catholic, 
but impartial and judicious ; Laplace, De Vestal de la Religion et de 
la Res^blique ; Memoires de Cond4, ed. de Secousse ; D Aubign^, 

Hist. UnimrsellCy and Mtmoires ; De Bouill^, Histoire des dv/cs de 
Guises^ a work of good authority, the author having used the Archives 
of Simancas. 

* Castlenau, however, liv. ii. ch. 7, says that this term was first 
applied contemptuously to the French Protestants after the failure of 
the conspiracy of Amboise, and that it was derived from a petty coin 
in use in the days of Hugues Capet. Another derivation is from the 
German Eidgenossen (sworn companions), a name applied to the Con- 
federates of Switzerland. 
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entirely occupied the Faubourg St. Germain, which obtained 
the name of “the Little Geneva.” Numerous edicts now 
began to be levelled at them, and they were forbidden to cany 
arms, or to wear large mantles or boots in which weapons 
might be concealed. The bigotry and intolerance of the gov- 
ernment were seconded by the fanaticism of the lower classes. 
Those who neglected to salute the images of the Virgin set up 
at tho comers of the streets were dragged to prison, nay, 
sometimes killed by the infuriated populace, 
state of The principal leaders of the Huguenots at this time were 
Antony ’s consort Jeanne, his brother the Prince of Conde, 
and the Chatillona, especially the Admiral Coligni and his 
brother d'Andelot. Antony himself was too insignificant to 
be of any account. Conde openly professed himself the head 
of the Huguenots ; and he held a conference of their principal 
leaders at his residence, La Ferte, in Champagne. The 
position of parties, the attitude of the government, rendered 
the question as much a political as a religious one ; and in the 
hope of regaining their influence the Huguenot leaders loudly 
demanded an assembly of the States-General. Catharine, 
who had hitherto pretended to favour the Huguenots, alarmed 
at the idea of such an assembly, drew nearer to the Guises, 
and solicited the help of her son-in-law, Philip II. of Spain. 
But the force of circumstances rendered at that time the policy 
of Philip somewhat singular and anomalous. As far as the 
suppression of heresy was concerned, he went heart and soul 
with the Guises ; but in this instance the prosecution of his 
darling views was embarrassed by the existence of a young 
female, Mary Stuart ; and, as in many other instances, he 
seems to have grudged a life which thwarted his policy.^ He 
dreaded any revolution that would unite the Crowns of France, 
England, and Scotland on one head, and was, consequently, in 
this respect, from purely political considerations, opposed to 
the Guises. Hence, singularly enough, the champion Xing 
of orthodoxy was led to defend for a while the heretic Blim- 
beth against the see of Rome, and thus indirectly aided the 
re-establishment of Protestantism in England. And though 
he returned Catharine a courteous answer, he did not at this 

* “ If the young Queen (Mary Stuart) were to die, it would relieve 
us from serious embarrassments. Philip’s Letter to Granvelle, 
Papiers WEtat du Cardinal de Granvellet t. v. p. ©43 ; cf. vi. 89, 93, 
&o. ; Mignet, Marie Stuart^ app. A. 
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juncture contribute a single man or a single maravedi in sup-, 
port of the Catholic cause in France. 

The refusal of the Guises to assemble the States-General Conspiracy 
led to the wild and impolitic conspiracy of Amboise ; the 
object of which was to seize the King and the Guises at Blois, 
to bring the Guises to trial, to summon the States, and to 
confer the regency on King Antony. The chief mover in it 
was Godefroi de Barri, Sieur de la Renaudie, a man of bank- 
rupt fortune and character, and ready for any desperate enter- 
prise. Condd and theChatillons appear to have been privy to 
the conspiracy, but took no active part; and it was disap- 
proved of by Calvin, whom La Renaudie had consulted. The 
plot was betrayed by one of the conspirators, and frustrated 
by removing the Court from Blois to the Castle of Amboise. 

Some of the leading Huguenots were summoned to the defence 
of the King, and the command of the Castle of Amboise was 
intrusted to Condc himself, who, under an apparently honour- 
able appointment, became in reality a prisoner. La Renaudie, 
who, at the head of 300 men, had nevertheless persisted in his 
design, was intercepted and killed, and his bands dispersed. 

Like all abortive conspiracies, this plot only strengthened the 
hands of those against whom it was directed. In spite of the 
opposition of Catharine and the Chancellor Olivier, Guise was 
proclaimed the King’s Lieutenant-General, an office which 
conferred upon him an almost dictatorial power; and he 
caused a great many of those who had been connected with 
the conspiracy to be put to death. 

The Chancellor Olivier, at heart a Protestant, died soon L'HApital 
after the detection of this conspiracy, and Catharine de’ Edict of 
Medici, with the consent of the Guises, now gave the seals to Romo. 
Michel de I’Hopital, who at that time filled at Nice the office 
of Chancellor to Margaret of Prance, Duchess of Savoy. The 
Lorraine Princes as yet knew him only as a man of humble 
origin, but of great legal and literary talent ; they suspected 
not the patriotic devotion, the inflexible constancy, which, 
though concealed under an appearance of deference towards 
the great, have rendered L’Hopital one of the most remarkable 
and worthy ministers that Prance has ever possessed. He 
was one of the few enlightened spirits in those days of bigotry 
and fanaticism, who held that toleration was not incompatible 
with true religion ; his grand scheme wfts to let Catholicism 
and Protestantism subsist side by side ; whence by some he 
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was regarded as a Huguenot, by others as an Atheist. A man 
of such moderate views had necessarily many difficulties to 
contend with in those days of excitement. Flushed with 
their recent triumph, the Guises wished to use the power 
which the abortive conspiracy had thrown into their hands, 
in order to introduce the Spanish Inquisition into France ; nor 
could L’Hopital divert them from this project, except by con- 
senting to the Edict of Eomorantin (May, 1560). It was 
with great reluctance that the Pai-liament of Paris registered 
an edict which transferred all trials for heresy from the civil 
to the episcopal jurisdiction. L’Hopital somewhat modified 
the law by his interpretation of it, and introduced a clause by 
which false accusers were subjected to the lex talionis. 

The policy of the Guises was not so successful abroad as at 
home. The death of their sister the Queen Regent of Scot- 
land (June 10th, 1560), the dispersion by a storm of the 
French fleet, with a considerable army on board, and the 
naval and military aid afforded by Queen Elizabeth to the 
Congregation, obliged the French in Leith to capitulate ; and 
the Guises found themselves compelled to sanction a treaty 
by which the French were to evacuate Scotland ; while King 
Francis 11. and his wife Mary Stuart agreed to renounce the 
arms and royal title of England (July 5th). Thus the Re- 
formation was established in Scotland, and the Scots were now 
inclined towards the English alliance in preference to their 
ancient one with France. 

The affairs of France itself, however, sufficed at this period 
to engross the attention of the Guises. The French Huguenots 
were preparing to take up arms; Conde had retired to the 
Court of his brother King Antony at Nerac, and endeavoured 
to stir into action his sluggish nature ; the Guises on their 
side were arming for the struggle, and treating with petty 
German potentates for mercenary troops. Their great diffi- 
culty was the empty state of the royal exchequer ; nor in the 
present state of parties dared they venture on assembling the 
States-General in order to impose new taxes. As a prelimi- 
nary step, it was determined to call an assembly of Notables, 
which met at Fontainebleau, August 20th, 1560. At this 
meeting, over which the young King presided, Montmorenci 
and his nephews, the Admiral Coligni, d’Andelot, and the 
Cardinal de ChatilWn, the Vidame of Chartres, and others, 
appeared, on the side of the Protestants, escorted by a strong 
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body of cavalry: the King of Navarre and his brother Condd 
were invited, but declined to attend. Before business began, 

Coligni surprised.the assembly by suddenly rising and present- 
ing a petition from the Protestants of Normandy, whose 
prayer was that they might be allowed to meet for worship in 
the face of day, and thus avoid the calumnies that were spread 
respecting their nocturnal meetings. Coligni proceeded to 
complain of the young King’s education ; that his person was 
surrounded with guards, and that he was thus taught to look 
upon his subjects as enemies, instead of seeking to live in 
their affections. This speech excited the rage of Guise and 
his brother the Cardinal. The Duke having observed that 
the petition had no signatures, the Admiral replied that he 
would soon get it signed by 10,000 men ; upon which Guise 
furiously retorted, “ And I will put myself at the head of 
100,000 men, who will sign the contrary with their blood.'^ ^ 

The result of the deliberations was that the States-General 
should be assembled, and that a National Council should be 
called for the discussion of religious differences. But before 
the States met events took place which changed the whole 
aspect of affairs. 

Although Conde did not himself attend at Fontainebleau 
he had sent an agent named La Sague to come to an under- covered, 
standing with the Constable and the Ch&tillons. This man 
was arrested by order of the Guises, and revealed all the 
plans of Cond^. It appeared from despatches written in sym- 
pathetic ink, that Montmorenci had advised the Bourbons to 
come to the Court in great force, and to overpower and 
arraign the Guises. In consequence of these disclosures the 
Vidame of Chartres was thrown into the Bastille; several 
other distinguished persons were arrested, and Francis II. 
cited the King of Navarre to bring his brother to Court, in 
order that Condd might justify himself from the designs 
i^ainst the safety of the State that were imputed to him. 

To disconcert the measures of their enemies, the Guises 
conceived a plot of wonderful audacity. Protestantism was 
to be put down with a high hand, and its principal leaders 
destroyed, by a movement in which the Pope, the King of 
Spain, the Duke of Savoy, and other Italian Princes were to 

> 

' Calvin, Epist, 300 ; Beza, Hist des Eglises Rif, t. i. p. 173 sq. ; 
Pasquier, LeUreSt liv. iv. t. i. p. 183 (ed. 1619). 
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paxticipate. The National Council was to be refused on the 
grouna that the Ccfuncil of Trent was about to be re-opened ; 
the States, when they assembled, were to abstain from dis- 
cussing any point of religion, and a confession of faith was to 
be handed to the deputies, as well as to all nobles, prelates, 
oificers and others who attended. Laymen who refused to 
sign it were to be instantly condemned and burnt; while 
ecclesiastics were to be handed over to their own order for 
punishment. Coligni, d* Andelot, and probably their brother, 
the Cardinal Chatillon, were to be involved in this extermina- 
tion, and as Montmorenci and his sons could not be charged 
with heresy, they were to be accused of a plot against the 
State. The executions were to be repeated throughout the 
Kingdom ; French troops were to join those from Italy and 
Savoy, to massacre the Vaudois, and to attack Geneva ; while 
the Spaniards were to invade Bearn, and hold in check the 
vassals of the heretic Bourbons. The plan, however, was only 
very partially executed. 

Return of It was not till the summer of 1559 that Philip II. quitted 
1669 ? Netherlands, to which he never returned. One of the 
causes of his departure was the intelligence which he had 
received of the progress of the Eeformation in Spain,* the 
consequence of the close connection between that country and 
Germany during the reign of Charles V. Bibles in the Cas- 
tilian tongue and other prohibited books printed in Germany 
had found their way into Spain ; but as the study of them 
was chiefly confined to the higher and more educated classes, 
the progress of the new tenets had long remained undis- 
covered. To arrest it were fulminated the bulls of Pope 
Paul IV. and the edicts of Philip II. The chief Inquisitor, 
Fernando Valdes, Archbishop of Seville, a fierce and cunning 
fanatic, was a fitting instrument to carry out the views of 
Eome and of his master. The fires of the Inquisition in 
Spain were no longer lit for Jews and Moors alone, and in 
May, 1559, took place the first auto da fe of Spanish Pro- 
testants. 

The Refer- Philip II. arrived off Laredo in Biscay on the 8th Septem- 
pressSin^ ber. A violent storm had nearly delivered Europe from half 
Spain. a century of oppression. The vessel which brought Philip, 
as well as several others of his fleet, foundered in sight of 

* On this subject see McCrie, Hist of the Reformatwih in Spam. 
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port ; more than 1,000 persons perished, and Philip himself 
only escaped by landing in a boat. Prbm Laredo he pro- 
ceeded to Valladolid, where he received his sister Joanna’s 
resignation of the regency, and feasted his eyes with the 
burning of some heretics. These measures of severity proved 
successful in Spain, and in a few years all traces of the Re- 
formation were stamped out; but with it was also extin- 
guished the future prosperity of Spain. Don Carlos was 
indeed suspected of sympathizing with the Reformers, and 
Philip was afterwards accused of having fulfilled his horrible 
threat. 

Early in 1660 the Catholic King celebrated at Guadalajara, Philip 
in New Castile, his marriage with Elizabeth of France, BSSfheth 
she being now fifteen, while Philip was thirty-four. Eliza- of France, 
beth, from the circumstances of her marriage, was called by 
the Spaniards, Isabel de la Paz, or Isabella of the Peace. ^ 

Philip II. was not averse to the scheme of the Guises. He 
had again accorded his friendship to that family after the 
revolution in Scotland, which removed his distrust of French 
policy in that quarter ; but the Spanish arms had just ex- 
perienced great reverses in Africa, the finances were in a bad 
state, and Granvelle dissuaded Philip from taking any active 
part in the plot. Nor did the Guises obtain anything more 
than good wishes from Rome, where another and milder Pon- 
tiff now occupied the Papal chair. 

The last year of Paul IV. ’s Pontificate was marked by a Last days of 
singular revolution. This Pontiff, who, suddenly raised from 
the Theatine cloister to the tiara, had used his new dignity 
with insatiable greediness, began now to reign as had been at 
first expected of him, and returned to his old plans of reform. 

The change was specially signalized by his renunciation of 
nepotism and by the disgrace of his nephews. He had been 
estranged from Cardinal Caraffa by his unsuccessful embassy 
to the Court of Philip II., and from the young Cardinal del 
Monte by his riotous conduct in drawing his sword in a mid- 
night brawl. At a meeting of the Inquisition Paul rebuked 

^ Isabel is equivalent in Spanish to Elizabeth. In 1663 Philip took 
up his permanent residence at Madrid, which henceforth became the 
Spanish capital; previously there had been no fixed capital. The 
population of M^rid, which was only 12,000 iu 1663, rose by the end 
of Philip’s reign to 30,000 ; and the town was of course adequately en- 
larged and improved. Prescott, Philip //, vol. i, p. 377. 
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Del Monte in violent terms, and thundered out Beform ! 
Beform ! His agitation deprived him of appetite and sleep, 
and threw him into a violent fever* On the 27th of January, 
1569, having summoned a Consistory, he passionately de* 
nounced the immoral lives of his nephews, called on Cod and 
man to witness that he had been ignorant of their con« 
duct, dismissed them from their posts and sent them into 
banishment. 

pSi Paul IV. now entered on an entirely new course of govern- 

ment. He abandoned his hatred of Spain, and zealously 
assisted the Spanish Inquisition in repressing heresy. The 
secular affairs of the Boman State were intrusted to new 
hands ; many abuses were abolished, the sale of places was 
restricted, and a chest, of which he alone kept the key, was 
erected in public, into which every man might throw his 
petitions and complaints. In token of these reforms he caused 
a medal of himself to be struck, having on the reverse Christ 
driving the money changers from the temple. He never 
missed attending the weekly meetings of the Inquisition ; and 
in a bull which he issued respecting that institution he de- 
clared that if the Pontiff himself should be found to have 
lapsed into heresy before his election, the election itself, as 
well as all his acts, should be annulled. His deeds corre- 
sponded with his words, and his last days were occupied with 
arrests and excommunications. At the same time he increased 
the pomp of divine worship, embellished the decorations of 
the Sistine Chapel, and instituted the representation of the 
Holy Sepulchre, still exhibited in Catholic churches at Easter. 
The people, however, did not forget the war which he had 
brought upon Borne ; and the reign of informers and execu- 
tioners became so terrible that they conceived an implacable 
hatred against him. Paul lY. died August 18th, 1559, at the 
age of eighty-three. As he lay expiring the populace broke 
open the dungeons of the Inquisition, delivered the prisoners, 
burnt the prison and the acts of the Holy Office, tore down 
the arms of the Caraffas from the public places, overthrew 
the statue of the Pope, and breaking off the head with the 
triple crown, rolled it with shouts of execration into the 
Tiber. 

KiocUon The choice of Paul IV.’s successor was violently contested 

Stor French and Spanish parties. The Conclave lasted four 

Pius IV., months; and at length Oian Angelo Medidno was elected 
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{December 26th, 1659), who assumed the title of Pius IV. 

He was, as already mentioned, the brother of the too cele- 
brated Q-ianjacopo Medicine, who by his military t^ent had 
obtained the dukedom of Marignano. Gian Angelo, after 
tajdng the degree of doctor of laws, settled at Rome, where 
he bought an office, and having won the confidence of Pope 
Paul lY., he obtained a Cardinal’s hat through the interest of 
his brother, who had married an Orsina. No men could be 
of more opposite tempers than Pius IV. and his predecessor. 
Instead of the dignity and haughtiness of Paul IV., Pius, who 
had not been clerically bred, displayed nothing but affability 
and condescension. This diversity of temper had caused an 
enmity between them, and Cardinal Medicine, during the 
Pontificate of Paul IV., who could not endure him, had been 
obliged to quit Rome. At the time of his election, Pius IV. 
was an able-bodied old man, active enough to repair to his 
country house before sunrise, fond of jocular conversation 
and the pleasures of the table. But though no bigot or 
ascetic, Pius relaxed nothing in the severe discipline estab- 
lished by his predecessor. He declared that he was no theo- 
logian — that he was not acquainted with such matters ; and 
he consequently left them to take their own course. He even 
made a fearful example of the nephews of Paul IV., whose 
excesses had been frightful, including robbery, forgery, mur- 
der, and crimes of all sorts. Cardinal CarafEa, the Duke of 
Pagliano, and two of their nearest kinsmen, were condemned 
to death. On the score of nepotism Pius IV. himself was not 
put to the trial. One of his nephews, Frederick Borromeo, 
had died early ; the other, the celebrated Cardinal Charles 
Boiromeo, was distinguished by the worthiness of his life, 
and found his only dissipation in the society of literary men. 

As well as being a lover of peace and conciliation, Pius IV. 
also differed from his predecessor in being attached to the 
House of Austria, through which his brother had obtained 
his advancement ; and hence he not only recognized Ferdi- 
nand’s title to the Empire, but also consented to the re- 
assembling of the Council of Trent, as there will be occasion 
to relate in another place. 

Pitis rV,, as we have said, lent no aid to the scheme of the The 
Guises, and the Duke of Savoy alone, induced apparently by 
lihe desire of aggrandizing his territory, helped in executing 
the plan. In September, 1560, the troops of EmmanudL Phili- 
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bert attacked the Vaudois in the valleys of the Alps and 
Dauphin^, but found not such unresisting victims as had 
been slaughtered at Cabriferes and M^rindol. The relics of 
that massacre hastened from Provence to the help of their 
brethren with a courage lashed into fury by the memory of 
their former wrongs. The disciplined troops of Piedmont 
were repeatedly defeated by a handful of ill-armed peasants, 
and in June, 1561, the Duke of Savoy in spite of the protests 
^ of Rome and Spain, was fain to grant the Vaudois a peace, in 

which he recognized their religious liberties. 

Arr^tof Although abandoned by their forei^ allies, the Guises 
■ persevered in their plan, to the execution of which the de- 
struction of the Bourbons was a necessary preliminary. An- 
tony repudiated the charges against his brother, and declared 
that if his calumniators would make themselves parties, in- 
stead of judges, in the suit, he would bring Cond^ with him 
to Orleans. Allurement was now substituted for menace; 
the weak and credulous Cardinal of Bourbon was despatched 
to his brothers in Gascony to assure them of a peaceful re- 
ception and unmolested return ; and after much doubt and 
perplexity. King Antony and Cond^ determined to go. Their 
chief motive seems to have been that a refusal would have the 
appearance of hesitating to meet the States, whose assembly 
they had so urgently demanded ; and although they received 
many letters on their road warning them not to enter Orleans, 
they continued their journey. The blood royal which flowed 
in their veins would, they thought, protect them ; nevertheless, 
wherever they passed, they summoned the ministers of the 
reformed churches and recommended themselves to their 
prayers. The King of Navarre even declined the offers of 
about 800 well-armed gentlemen, who met them at Limoges 
and promised the aid of 10,000 men to deliver the King out 
of the hands of the Guises. When King Antony and Cond^ 
entered Orleans, Francis II., who had denounced them to the 
Parliament of Paris as the authors of the conspiracy of Am- 
boise, directed the Prince to be arrested, and a watch to be 
placed on the King of Navarre. Of the Chatillons, CoUgni 
alone had gone to Orleans; but his liberty was respected for 
fear of his family. A commission was appointed to try Cohd^ 
at the head of which was the President, Christopher aeThou, 
the father of the celebrated historian ; and though the Prince 
refused to plead before such a tribunal, his objectimis wei^e 
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overruled, and sentence of death pronounced upon him. An- 
other fate awaited the hang of Navarre- He was to be mur- 
dered in the very cabinet of the King, and the Guises had 
prevailed on Francis to strike the first blow with his own 
hand ; but at the fatal moment, fear, not conscience, arrested 
the stroke. Such were the sons of Catharine, the Machia- 
vellian Tuscan, familiar with the dagger and the bowl. An- 
other plan was now adopted ; it was resolved to destroy An- 
tony by contriving some “ fatal accident ” at a hunting party. 
An unexpected event, however, disconcerted all the schemes 
of the Guises, just at the moment of their completion. The 
young King Francis, who had always been of a feeble and 
sickly constitution, fell ill the day before the hunt, and died 
after a sickness of about three weeks, December 5th, 1660. 

The Queen-Mother was now mistress of the situation, The 
lieutenantship of the Duke of Guise ceased ipso facto on the 
death of the King, and Catharine undertook the conduct of 
affairs in the name of her second son, now Charles IX., with- 
out, however, assuming the title of Eegent. The Guises, see- 
ing that their power henceforth depended on the favour of the 
Queen, urged her to make herself the absolute mistress of France 
by putting the Bourbons to death ; and they assured her of 
their devoted services. They had, however, avoided commit- 
ting themselves openly, and had made the Council sign the 
order for the arrest of the princes, without attaching their 
own signatures.^ L’Hopital saved Catharine from a step that 
would have been as impolitic as criminal ; and advised the 
policy of balancing one party against the other, which she so 
successfully adopted. The two chief princes of the blood 
were, at this juncture, completely in her power ; even their 
lives were at her disposal, and the wily Florentine saw and 
used her advantages. While her son Francis II. lay at the 
point of death, Catharine resolved to extort from the feeble 
Antony the regency, which would by right have fallen to 
him during the minority of her son Charles. She invited 
him to an interview, after he had first been secretly informed 
by the Duchess of Montpensier, that, if he wished to save 
his life, he must refuse nothing that the Queen should de- 
sire. When Antony entered the cabinet of Catharine she 
assumed a serious mien, reproached him with his machina-' 
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tions, exhorted him to reconcile himself with his cousins^ 
the Guises/* and called upon him to sign a paper by which 
he agreed to renounce the regency, even though it should be 
offered to him by the States that were about to meet. At 
snch a price was he to obtain not only his life, but also the 
lieutenant-generalship of the kingdom, and the next place to 
herself. 

To the terror of threats were added the artifices of seduc- 
tion. Catharine was surrounded by a swarm of ladies, who 
were called, the Queen’s flying squadron.” By one of these, 
Mademoiselle de Rouet, Antony was brought to abandon all 
thoughts of contesting the regency with the Queen, and to 
content himself with the title of Lieutenant-General, which 
was officially conferred upon him, March 25th, 1561. As 
soon as Francis II. had expired, Cond^, whose execution 
had been fixed for the 10th of December, was told that he 
was free ; but he refused to accept his life as a favour, and 
he demanded to know by whose authority he had been im- 
prisoned. He was impolitic enough to think that his honour 
required an official justification, and in consequence was re- 
manded to a sort of honourable imprisonment at one of his 
brother’s places in Picardy. Thus he lost the advantage of 
being present in such a crisis at the meeting of the States. 

Charles IX. was of a constitution as feeble as that of his 
brother Francis ; nervous in temperament, but with consider- 
able ardour and imagination. As he was only ten years of 
age, his minority would unfortunately be a long one, at the 
veiT juncture when the nation was fermenting with the most 
violent passions. After the death of her husband, Mary 
Stuart sank into insignificance ; and Catharine retaliated so 
harshly the contumelious treatment which she considered 
that she had received at the hands of the Scottish Queen, 
that Mary was compelled to withdraw from Cornet, and finally 
from France. The Montmorencis and Chatillons reappeared 
at Gburt, with a great retinue, and the Constable resumed the 
military authority which he had been obliged to resign to the 
Duke of Guise. Thus Catharine de* Medici at len^h began 
to rule, though hardly competent to the great part she was 
called upon to play. She had, indeed, considerable tal^t 
and application : her deficiency lay in her heart and character, 
rather than in her head. 

The meeting of the Etdts^OSnSram was opened at Orleans, 
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December 13th, 1560. The amount of debt, however, was so 
alarming that the deputies declared thejr could not vote the 
demanded supplies without the authorization of the Pro- 
vincial States, and the assembly was consequently adjourned. 
Calvin strongly urged King Antony to seize tne sovereign 
power to which he was entitled ; and there can be no doubt 
that he would have succeeded in obtaining the regency, if he 
had had the courage to assert his claim before the States. 
But that weak Prince was fettered by the double power of 
fear and love. On the day when the Etata GSneratix were 
adjourned (January 31st, 1561), appeared the celebrated 
Edict of Orleans, in which with some modification the 
greater part of the reforms demanded by the Tiers Etat were 
granted ; and especially those two great blots on the reign of 
Francis I., the Concordat and the sale of ofiices were removed. 
The Concordat had proved most injurious to the Gallican 
Church, by placing all ecclesiastical patronage in the King*s 
hands, which was thus often exercised by his mistresses. 
The sons and kinsfolk of civil and military officers, nay, some- 
times those officers themselves, were rewarded with ecclesiasti- 
cal preferments, and there are instances of captains of foot 
who enjoyed rich abbeys. Some of these men even undertook 
to discharge the functions of their holy offices ; and soldiers, 
traders, and courtiers might be seen in the robes and mitres 
of bishops and abbots. The reforms of L’H6pital were, how- 
ever, warmly opposed by the Parliament of Paris, which urged 
on the most detestable persecution, while he was endeavouring 
to establish an enlightened toleration. 

For a while, Catharine, in pursuance of her trimming 
policy, submitted to be governed by her Chancellor. The 
reformed service was allowed in the very verge of the Court ; 
and Jean de Montluc, Bishop of Valence, a prelate inclined 
to Protestant tenets, preached in the great hall of the Palace 
of Fontainebleau. It was now time for the Constable Mont- 
morenci to choose his part. He must either declare for the 
Huguenots or for the Papists and the Guises. There were 
several motives which induced him to decide for the latter 
party. Montraorenci was jealous of his nephews, and especially 
of Coligni ; besides, if he decided against the Guises he lost 
the friendship of Spain, whose creature he was.^ Instead of 

^ Philip II. had remitted his ransom of 200,000 crowns, besides 
bestowing on him other favours. This grey-headed veteran, under 
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attending the sermons of Montluc, Montmorenci resorted to 
an orthodox chapel in the courtyard, intended for the lower 
orders, where he met the Duke of Guise, the Marshal St. Andr^, 
and others. Guise seized the opportunity to ingi*atiate him- 
self with the Constable; the reconciliation was mediated 
through the Marshal St. Andr^ and the Duchess of Valen- 
tinois ; and a sort of holy league for the destruction of Pro-- 
testantism was entered into by Montmorenci, Guise and the 
Marshal, and cemented by their taking the communion to- 
gether on Easter Sunday (1561). This alliance obtained the 
name of the Triumvirate. But the time was not yet ripe 
for action ; and Guise and the Constable withdrew at present 
from Court. 

The measures of the government encouraged the Huguenots, 
who now began to display an active resistance. Biots took 
place at Beauvais, the episcopal see of the Cardinal of Chft- 
tillon, and at Paris the disturbances were still more serious. 
A body of fanatical Catholics, among whom were a great 
number of students, stormed a house in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, where the Huguenots were assembled for worship ; 
several noblemen among the congregation rushed out sword 
in hand, and a fight ensued, in which many of the assailants 
were killed and the whole body routed and dispersed. The 
contest was renewed on the following day with similar results. 
These disturbances afforded the Cardinal of Lorraine a pretext 
to step forth as head of the Catholic Church in France. The 
Cardinal was no fanatic. He was candid enough to admit 
that the greater part of the people were averse to the super- 
stitions of Rome ; yet he coolly maintained that the dominant 
system must be upheld by the secular arm. His motives for 
this opinion were better than his reasons. Under Charles IX., 
the Cardinal succeeded in installing himself in no fewer than 
twelve episcopal sees, among which were three archbishoprics, 
Rheims, Lyons and Narbonne, and the three rich and newly- 
acquired German sees of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, which 
were, in fact, principalities. Their wealth may be computed 
from the fact that in Verdun alone the Cardinal made the 
Duke of Lorraine a present of vacant fiefs to the value of 


the mask of frankness, was the friend of the Granvelles, and com- 
pletely in the Spanish interest. See Michelet, Guerres de Beligimf 
p. 244 sq. 
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200,000 crowns.^ Catharine had not sufficient firmness to 
assert the principals of L’Hopital in opposition to the Catholic 
leaders. It was determined that, in awaiting the meeting of 
the ecclesiastical synod, some arrangement must be come to 
with the Parliament of Paris respecting the treatment of 
dissenters ; and on the 23rd of June, 1661, the Boyal Council 
and the spiritual and temporal Peers met the Parliament in 
the Palais de Justice. The debates lasted three weeks. One 
party demanded the penalty of death against all heretics ; 
another, that all penal proceedings should be suspended till 
the meeting of the General Council ; the third and largest 
party voted for sentence of death against all who attended 
conventicles, and that cases of simple heresy should be re- 
mitted to the ecclesiastical courts ; persons condemned, how- 
ever, were not to be subjected to a heavier penalty than 
banishment. An edict, known as the Edict of July, was 
drawn up in conformity with this last decision, but mitigated 
in some of its articles by the Chancellor. Neither party was 
satisfied. The Huguenots complained that they had been de- 
ceived; the Parliament, that the decree had been altered; 
and the edict was only provisionally registered. 

The States-General again assembled at Pontoise, in August, The states- 
1661. The deputies of the Clergy did not appear in this as- pontolwr* 
sembly, which, therefore, consisted only of the representatives 
of the nobility and Tiers Etat. One of the first acts of the 
States was, to insist that the Parliament should register the 
Edict of Orleans ; after which they discussed the subjects 
of the regency, the religious differences, and the public debt. 

The arrangement which Catharine had made with the Xing 
of Navarre was acquiesced in, but only at the pressing instance 
of Antony himself and Admiral Coligni. The States de- 
manded, in opposition to the Guises, that no Cardinals should 
sit in the Council of Eegency, because they were in the service 
of a foreigii master ; nor any Bishops, because they were 
bound to reside in their dioceses; nor, lastly, any foreign 
Princes, — a veto which included the whole family of Lorraine. 

With regard tp religion, the States demanded complete tolera- 
tion, and a Council ; and they proposed to throw upon the 
clergy the chief burden of the public debt. 

^ Michelet, Guerres de Religiony p. 65. It jvas computed that the 
Cardinal and his brothers held benences of the yearly value of 300,000 
crowns. B^ze, B^eUlemodiny p. 14. 
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Conference The reUgious conference, after seyeral adjonmments, at 

nt Poissy. length took place in September, in the refectory of the Bene- 
dictines at Poissy. The Eeformed Church was represented 
by twelve ministers and twenty-two deputies, who were joined 
by Peter Martyr Vermiglio, once an Italian abbot, and now a 
distinguished reformer. The Huguenots had pressed Calvin 
to be present ; but the Council of Greneva would not allow 
him to enter France unless hostages of the first distinction 
were given for his safety ; nor, indeed, did the state of his 
health render it prudent for him to undertake so long a 
journey. The Eeformers probably lost nothing by his absence. 
Beza, who managed the conference on the part of the Hugue- 
nots, was, perhaps, better qualified to conduct it on this 
occasion, when was arrayed against him all the splendour of 
the French court and hierarchy. His handsome person and 
noble bearing, his perfect self-possession and natural fluency 
of speech well qualified him to treat with Catharine and her 
courtiers ; and though in theological learning, and especially 
in patristic lore, he was not so well prepared, yet on such 
points he would be assisted by Peter Martyr, the most learned 
of the Reformers. Previously to the opening of the conference 
Beza was unexpectedly introduced to an interview with the 
Queen-Mother and the Cardinal of Lorraine, during which 
Catharine displayed much inquisitiveness respecting Calvin. 

itsreauitB. The conference was opened on the 9th of ^ptember. The 
young King presided in person, surrounded by the Queen- 
Mother, the King and Queen of Navarre, the Duke of G-uise, 
the Cardinals of Lorraine, Toumon, Bourbon, and Armagnac, 
together with many prelates, doctors of the Sorbonne, and 
distinguished theologians. The Cardinal of Lorraine managed 
for the Catholic party, who, though no theologian, was a man 
of ability, a good scholar, and fluent Latin speaker. In the 
midst of the conference, Ippolito d’Este, Cardinal of Ferrara, 
son of Alfonso d^Este by Lucretia Borgia, arrived as Papal 
Legate, bringing with him James Lainez, the General of the 
Jesuits, The Legate’s cross-bearer was hooted in the streets, 
and he was obliged to dispense with that ensign of his dignity. 
Lainez, in an abusive speech which lasted an hour, protested 
against the meeting as unauthorized, and succeeded in con- 
verting it into a sort of private conference, with five managers 
on each side. In drder to set the Protestants at variance, 
the Cardinal of Lorraine pretended that he should not be in- 
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disposed to tolerate the Confession of Augsburg. He had 
brought some Lutherans with him to provoke a quarrel 
between them and the Calvinists respecting the doctrine 
of the Lord^s Supper; and he proposed that the Calvinists 
should subscribe a Lutheran formula, in which the real pre- 
sence in the Eucharist was acknowledged ; but Beza foiled 
him by remarking that such an act would lead to nothing 
unless the Car<final himself would also sign. On the 
whole, the conference at Poissy gave an impulse to the 
Beformation in France. It was something gained that such 
a meeting should have been even tolerated, and the Calvinists 
allowed by the Oovemment openly to state and defend their 
opinions without danger of the jstake. When the conference 
broke up, Catharine requested Beza to remain in France, in 
the hope that his presence might contribute to quell the dis- 
turbances with which the Kingdom was afflicted ; and as the 
leaders of the Huguenots were also desirous of retaining him, 
permission was obtained from the Council of Geneva for the 
prolongation of his stay. At Paris, however, where the popu- 
lace %ere fanatical Papists, his presence was the signal for 
tumult instead of peace ; and though he obtained permission 
to preach, it was necessary that d’Andelot should escort him 
to meeting at the head of an armed band. The day after 
Christmas Day, these Huguenot meetings occasioned a conflict, 

Beza, escorted by command of Catharine by the prefect of 
the watch and his men, attended a sermon preached by a 
minister named Malot in the Faubourg St. Marceau. Malot 
had scarcely begun his discourse, when the clergy of the 
neighbouring church of St. M^dard began to ring the bells 
furiously, in order to drown his voice ; and one of Malot’s 
congregation, who had civiUy requested them to desist, was 
run through the body with a partisan. A general affray 
ensued. The Catholics called the people to arms by the 
sound of the tocsin ; the Huguenots, headed by the prefect of 
the watch, took the church by assault, and captured a number 
of their adversaries, including ten priests, most of whom had 
been wounded. The tumult was renewed on the following 
day, and gave the signal for similar riots in the provinces. 

Aft^ the conference at Poissy, it had been resolved to call The Bdtofc 
another assembly of Notables with a view to publish at least 
some provisional edict on the subject dt religion. Such a 
step was vehemently opposed by the Guises and the high 
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Catholic party ; who, finding the Queen resolute, retired to 
their country seats. The assembly in question, which was 
composed of the Presidents and Counsellors of the different 
Parliaments of the French Kingdom, met at St. Germain in 
January, 1562 ; and the result of their deliberations was the 
famous Edict op January, or Edict op Toleration. This 
law, by which the existence of Protestantism was formally 
recognized, and which formed the basis of the privileges it 
has subsequently enjoyed in France, was the work of the 
Chancellor de THopital. Its main provisions were : that all 
penalties contained in former edicts against the Protestants 
should be suspended till the meeting of a General Council ; 
and that Protestant congregations should be allowed to as- 
semble for worship in the day-time, and in the suburbs of 
towns, but not in the towns themselves. On the other hand, 
the Huguenots were not to come to their conventicles with 
arms, except such gentlemen as were privileged to wear them ; 
they were ordered to restore all the churches which they had 
seized upon, and to replace all the ornaments and sacred 
utensils which they had defaced or removed ; they were for- 
bidden to resist the payment of tithes, to levy troops, or to 
contribute among themselves for any other purpose than 
providing salaries for their ministers. 

These events raised the spirits of the Huguenots, and even 
men of talent and learning shared the popular fervour. After 
the promulgation of the edict, and in spite of its provisions. 
La Ramee, or Ramus, the celebrated opponent of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy and founder of a new system of logic, 
caused all the images in the chapel of the college of PresTes, 
of which he was principal, to be thrown down. Calvin fore- 
told that if the provisions of the edict were carried out. 
Popish power would be annihilated in France.^ Yet this 
measure, which the Protestants regarded with so much con- 
fidence, proved the immediate cause of the ensuing civil war, 
by which, after many years of bloodshed, the supremacy of 
the Roman Catholic faith was finally established. By the 
Catholic party the edict was received with violent indignation. 
The Constable Montmorenci and the Duke of Guise resolved 
to oppose it by force of arms. The King of Spain and Pope 
Pius IV. used every artifice to excite opposition to it; and as 

' Letter to Sturm, ap. P. Henry, Leben Calvins^ B. iii B. 528» 
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both were represented in France by very able diplomatists, 
their efforts were attended with considerable success. Per- 
renot de Chantonay, the Spanish minister (elder brother of 
Cardinal Q-ranvelle), whose letters throw great light on the 
intricate policy of the period,' succeeded in detaching the 
Queen from the Huguenot party, although she still kept up 
the appearance of an alliance with them. Philip II. had 
written to his mother-in-law that if she continued to tolerate 
heresy in Prance, it would be impossible for him to prevent 
its entrance into Spain and the Netherlands : she must, 
therefore purge her realm from this pestilence with fire and 
sword, no matter what the number of the victims; and 
he would assist in its extirpation in whatever way she might 
require. 

De Chantonay, assisted by the Cardinal of Ferrara, the Recanfca- 
Papal Legate, also succeeded in gaining over the King of 
Navarre to the cause of the triumvirate ; an acquisition, how- 
ever, of no great importance except from the rank of the 
apostate. It would be useless to speculate on the motives 
which operated on so weak a mind as Antony’s ; whether he 
was shaken by the conference of Poissy and the eloquence of 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, as he himself gave out ; or whether 
he was moved by a secret jealousy of his brother Condd, who, 
as the recognized head of the Huguenots, enjoyed a post to 
which he thought himself entitled ; or whether he was really 
dazzled and enticed by the false but splendid baits held out 
to him by Philip and the triumvirate ; such as among others 
the Island of Sardinia, or the hand and throne of Mary Queen 
of Scots; a proposal, however, which he could not have 
accepted without a divorce from his wife, Jeanne d'Albret. 

He was, however, induced to send Jeanne back to B^am, and 
he promised to educate in the Catholic faith his son Henrjr, 
whose chance of the throne which he afterwards ascended, in 
consequence of the feeble constitutions of Catharine^s sons, 
did not even then appear very remote. Jeanne, however, 
read young Henry a long lecture before she departed ; and 
threatened that if he attended Mass he should never succeed 
to her Kingdom of Navarre.® 

' Published in the second vol. of de Condt 

* N^gociatimis ou Lettres politiques d^Eippciyte Este, Ca/rdincU de 
FerrarCt ap. Martin, t. ix. p. 111. 
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Massacr© of One of the first steps of Antony after his recantation, and 
^ in his capacity of Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, was 
to summon Guise with his com/pagnie d^ordonnance to Paris, 
in order, as he said, to preserve the capital and the Catholic 
religion. Guise had already determined to use violence. In 
the previous month, with the view of depriving the Huguenots 
of any assistance which they might expect from the German 
Lutherans, he and three of his brothers, the Cardinals of 
Lorraine and Guise and the Duke of Aumale, had had an 
interview with Christopher, Duke of Wiirtemberg, at Saverne, 
in Alsace ; when the Cardinal of Lorraine pretended to agree 
on almost every point with the Lutheran doctrines ; and the 
Duke of Guise, after listening with affected patience to the 
dogmatic explanations of Christopher, exclaimed, ** Well, well, 
if that’s the case, I am a Lutheran too.” But on their return 
from the conference they caused an artizan to be hanged for 
having his child baptized according to the reform^ rite. 
Guise’s road to Paris lay through Vassy, a town which formed 
part of the dower of Mary Stuart. It was governed by 
Antoinette de Bourbon, Mary’s grandmother and mother of 
the Guises, who expressed much annoyance at the Calvinists 
having established a conventicle in a barn not far from the 
parish church. Either through chance or design. Guise 
entered Vassy with his troops on a Sunday, when a congrega- 
tion of more than 1,000 Huguenots were assembled in the barn 
for worship, as they were entitled to do by the January edict. 
The scene which ensued has been differently described by 
Catholic and Protestant writers. The former assert that the 
Huguenots were the aggressors ; that some of Guise’s men had 
strayed to the spot from mere curiosity ; and that a tumult 
having arisen, the Duke was struck on the cheek with a stone 
before his soldiers used their weapons. It is hardly probable 
that a defenceless multitude should have provoked a contest 
with a body of well-armed troops. However this may be, a 
dreadful slaughter ensued. Between forty and fifty persons 
were killed on the spot, and upwards of a hundred more were 
wounded, many of whom subsequently died of the injuries they 
had received. Guise sent for the mayor of Vassy, and severely 
reprehended himfor allowing the Huguenots to meet; and when 
that magistrate pleaded that he had only acted in conformity 
with the edict of January, the Duke, drawing his sword, furi- 
ously exclaimed : “Detestable edict ! with this will I break it ! 
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As soon as the news of this massacre reached Paris, Beza, its ©ffocts. 
at the instance of his fellow-religionists, repaired to the Court, 
then at Monceaux in Brie, to remonstrate against the violation 
of the edict. Catharine received him very graciously, and 
pretended she would oppose Guise’s entering Paris ; but, in 
fact, the trimming policy which she had been forced to adopt 
was a confession of weakness, and proved that if ever the two 
parties should come into open collision, the royal authority 
would be reduced to a nullity. At this interview with Beza, 
the King of Navarre, like all renegades, displayed the utmost 
virulence against his former party ; he defended Guise’s con- 
duct with all the warmth of a partisan, and laid the blame of 
the massacre upon the Huguenots, for having committed the 
first assault. Beza replied, with dignity and firmness : “ I 
admit, Sire, that it is the part of God’s Church, in whose 
name I speak, to endure, rather than to inflict, blows ; but 
may it please you to remember that it is an anvil which has 
worn out many a hammer.” ^ 

In spite of Catharine’s pretended prohibition. Guise, accom- Prepara- 
panied by Montmorenci and St. Andre — the whole triumvirate ^Mi“4ar. 
together — entered Paris at the head of his troops, March 20th, 
and was received by the Parisians with shouts of Vive 
Ouise ! Conde was also in the capital, at the head of a con- 
siderable body of troops, and at one time a collision appeared 
imminent. A contest in Paris, however, must imdoubtedly 
have ended in favour of the triumvirate, who had not only 
most troops, but were also supported by the citizens; and 
under these circumstances, Cond^, through the mediation of 
his brother, the Cardinal of Bourbon, who had been named 
by the Queen Provisional Governor of Paris, came to an 
understanding with Guise that both should withdraw vnth 
their troops by different gates. Cond^ fulfilled his part of 
the engagement ; but Guise incited the populace to compel 
him to stay ; and after the departure of Cond^, a strong 
guard was- placed at all the gates to prevent the Prince from 
returning. Cond^ made another false step in not seizing the 
young King and his mother, who were now at Fontainebleau ; 
a capture which he might easily have effected, and thus have 
given to his cause the prestige of legitimate authority. Cond^ 
stopped at Meaux, and contented himself with sending a 

i 

^ HUt, des Eglises Mf. liv. iv. (t. ii. p. 2). 
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message to Catharine to know her pleasure. At the same 
time he addressed circulars to the reformed churches to pre- 

g ,re to defend themselves, and invited the neighbouring 
uguenot nobility to join him at Meaux. The triumvirate 
seized the advantage which had been neglected by Cond^. 
Antony of Navarre and the triumvirs proceeded with a 
strong guard to Fontainebleau; and Catharine, after some 
days of real or feigned reluctance, in which she alternately 
listened to the counsels of L’H6pital and the pressi^ in- 
stances of Antony and his allies, removed at last to Paris, 
and was installed with her son at the Louvre, April 6th, 1562. 
The Catholic chiefs signalized their victory by a flagrant 
breach of the Edict of January. Montmorenci, with 200 men, 
assisted by the mob, attacked two Huguenot meeting-houses 
outside the gates of St. Jacques and St. Antoine, threw down 
the pulpits, and burnt the benches. This exploit, which did 
not much redound to the honour of a Constable of France, 
procured him the nickname of Captain Brule-banca. It was 
the signal to the populace for outrage, and the unfortunate 
Huguenots were pillaged and murdered without mercy. 

The advantages of activity and decision were thus on the 
side of the Catholics. The Admiral Coligni seems to have 
been the chief cause of the delay on the part of the Hu^enots. 
No two men could be more dissimilar in character than the 
two Huguenot leaders. Cond^, small and mean in person, had 
grace and animation ; though amiable, volatile, and addicted 
to pleasure, he was full of ambition. Coligni, on the con- 
trary, was of a grave and imposing exterior, taciturn, severe, 
averse to all disorder, constant and tender in his affections. 
He was the grandest character among the Huguenots, the Cato 
of the civil wars of France. Such men had little sympathy 
with each other, and it is not surprising that^they did not 
always agree. It was with the greatest reluctance that the 
Admiral, now living in retirement in his chateau at Ch&tillon- 
sur-Loing, was prevailed upon to take up arms. He saw how 
inferior were the Huguenot forces ; he dreaded the responsi- 
bility of kindling the flames of civil war; and it wag only 
through the urgent importunities of his friends, and especially 
of his wife, that he was at last induced to join Cond^ at 
Meaux.' ^ 

^ The scene has been strikingly described by D Aubign^, the Pro- 
testant historian {Hist. Univ. liv. lii. ch. ii.). 
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The news of the massacre of Vassy had excited all the Pro- 
testants of the north, and Cond^ and the Admiral were soon 
surrounded at Meaux by a considerable body of men. On 
the 30th of March Cond^ marched towards Paris with the 
design of seizing the King, and obtained possession of the 
bridge of St. Cloud. Here he heard that he had been anti- 
cipated ; and he immediately took the road to Orleans, with 
the intention of rendering that city the headquarters of the 
Huguenots. Followed by 2,000 mounted nobles, he set off at 
a gallop ; eighteen miles were accomplished without drawing 
bridle ; horsemen rolled over one another in the dust ; and as 
the cavalcade swept by like a whirlwind, travellers asked one 
another whether it was a meeting of all the madmen in 
France. On arriving at Orleans on the morning of the 2nd 
April, they found that the town had already been seized by 
their fellow-religionists, under the leadership of D’Andelot. 

On the 8th of April Conde published a manifesto which Beg^ninj 
must be regarded as the inauguration of the civil wars. The warsf 
objects of the Huguenots in taking up arms were declared to 
be to restore the captive King and his mother to liberty, and 
to maintain the Edict of January. Though they possessed 
neither the person, nor probably the affections, of the Kin^, 
they gave themselves out for his supporters, and adopted his 
colours, the white scarf ; while the Catholics, on the contrary, 
were shameless enough to assume the red scarf of Spain, and 
even obliged the young King to wear that foreign livery ; thus 
displaying before all Europe the vassalage of France, and 
the degradation inflicted by the peace of C^teau-Cambr^sis. 

Charles IX. and Catharine answered the manifesto of Cond^ 
by a counter- declaration that they were no prisoners : and 
they issued letters patent conflrming the January Edict, and 
permitting the reformed worship except in Paris and its 
environs. The Catholic chiefs thus hoped to deprive Cond^ 
of his adherents; but it was too late. On the same day, 

April 11th, the Huguenots signed an association placing the 
Prince of Cond^, whom they styled the protector and defender 
of the Crown, at the head of a council composed of the leading 
Hi^uenot nobles, among whom figured some of the first names 
in France ; as the three Ch^tillons, La Eochefoucauld, Eohan, 
Grammont, Soubise, and others. These noblemen levied taxes 
and raised recruits in their different domains, and provided 
fanatical preachers to stir up the rage of the southern popu- 

n. z 
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lations» Many of the chief towns ot the French realm de- 
clared for the Huguenots ; as Eouen, Dieppe, Havre-de-Grace, 
Angers, Poitiers, Tours, Blois, and especially the important 
city of Lyons. Beza, who remained with the army of Oond^, 
was the soul of the Calvinistic party. He caused a synod to 
assemble at Orleans, April 27th, in which was read a Confes- 
sion of Faith drawn up by Calvin, and ordered to be pre- 
sented to the Emperor. Cond^ requested the prayers of the 
Genevese for the success of his cause, and they were constantly 
offered up while the war lasted. 

The more regular hostilities were ushered in by scattered 
tumults and massacres. Blood flowed in torrents in most of 
the great towns of southern France, and unheard-of cruelties 
were committed on both sides. At Sens, the archiepiscopal 
see of Cardinal Louis of Guise, a massacre was perpetrated 
which surpassed in atrocity that of Vassy : Huguenot men, 
women, and children were slain and thrown into the Yonne. 
The ferocity of the Huguenots was not a whit less ; but in the 
more northern parts of the realm it was chiefly directed with 
a senseless frenzy against national monuments and symbols 
of Catholic worship. At Clery, the tomb of Louis XI. was 
overthrown, and his bones burnt, together with those of the 
Duke of Longueville, a descendant of the celebrated Dunois. 
At Caen, the tombs of William the Conqueror and Queen 
Matilda were destroyed. At Orleans, the heart of the late 
King, Francis II., was burnt in the cathedral of Ste. Croix ; 
but the crowning profanation in the eyes of all loyal and 
orthodox Frenchmen, was the overthrowing of the monument 
of Joan of Arc, which stood on the bridge. 

Before the struggle began, both parties sought foreign aid. 
The Catholic leaders turned of course to the King of Spain, 
who offered 36,000 men, a force which rather startled them ; 
they requested Philip to provide them with some money and 
not quite so many soldiers. The Guises bought the help of 
the Duke of Savoy by ceding to him the places which the 
French still held in his dominions, with the exception of 
Pinerolo, and one or two other small towns. The Pope sent 
Catharine 100,000 crowns, for which she allowed the Legate 
to have a leading voice in the Council, On the other hand, 
Cond^ sought the friendship of Queen Elizabeth. Franee 
and England were then at peace ; but it was obvious that if 
the conspiracy against Protestantism succeeded on the Con^ 
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tinent, England must be next overwhelmed : and thus, during 
the reign of Elizabeth, the maintenance of that confession 
formed the keystone of English policy. After the accession 
of Francis II., which might be said to have added Scotland 
to the Kingdoms already combined in favour of the Pope, 
Elizabeth and her ministers had contemplated effecting a 
league among all the Protestants of Europe for their common 
defence, and some steps had been taken with that view ; ^ and 
though the death of Francis II. lessened the immediate appre- 
hensions of Elizabeth and her ministers, their policy still 
remained unchanged. Negotiations were accordingly entered 
into with Cond^ and the Huguenots, which resulted in a treaty 
signed at Hampton Court, September 20th, 1562.^ Condd 
engaged to put the Havre-de-Grace into the hands of the 
English; and Elizabeth undertook, on her side, to land a 
body of 6,000 men on the coast of Normandy, and to pay the 
representatives of Conde in Germany 100,000 crowns, after 
receiving possession of Havre, which was to serve as a pledge 
for the restitution of Calais. The money was wanted to hire 
German and Swiss mercenaries, as Conde expected aid from 
the Elector Palatine, the Duke of Wiirtemberg, the Landgrave 
of Hesse, and other German Princes. But meanwhile war 
had begun in France, long before help could be expected 
either from England or Germany. 

Catharine had sought to avert, or, at all events, to delay the Confar- 
impending civil war, by negotiations. She and King Antony 
on one side, the Prince of Cond^ and the Admiral on the 
other, attended respectively by a numerous body of nobles, 
had met in an open plain near Thouri in Sologne, where, from 
the nature of the ground, no ambuscade could be dreaded. 

When the two parties approached and recognized in each 
other’s ranks a brother or a friend, they rushed into one 
another’s arms, and deprecated a war which could be carried 
on only by mutual slaughter between the nearest connections. 

The interview between the two Bourbons, however, formed a 
complete contrast to this touching scene. Antony exhibited 
nothing but harshness and obstinacy, and the brothers sepa- 
rated more embittered than ever. Other conferences followed ; 
but Catharine having declared at one of these that the execu- 

- • 

^ Forbes, State Papers, vol. i. p. 166. 

* In Diunont, t. v. pt. i. p. 94. 
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tion of the January Edict was impossible, an appeal to arms 
became inevitable. 

Oraeitiesof France now became one wide scene of horror; fanaticism 

nS^AdreS^ was mingled with the most brutal passions, and robbery and 
murder prevailed without control. Anarchy reigned wildest 
in the midland districts. All the towns captured by the 
Catholic forces were abandoned to slaughter and pillage; the 
Loire, the Indre, and the Sarthe bore upon their waters in- 
numerable corpses. Besides the usual concomitants of civil 
war, were to be seen the populations of whole towns, either 
expelled by force or voluntarily emigrating, and wandering 
about from place to place as the tide of war advanced or 
receded. Among the leaders of these atrocities were the 
Catholic Blaise de Montluc, and the Huguenot Baron des 
Adrets. Montluc has not scrupled to chronicle in his Me- 
moires the deeds of blood done by himself and his myrmidons 
in Q-uienne. In like manner in Provence and Dauphin^, the 
name of Des Adrets, the Huguenot leader, long lived in the 
memory of the people, as the symbol of murder and destruc- 
tion. With the rapidity of a bird of prey, he ravaged in a 
few days the country between the Saone and the Durance, the 
Alps, and the mountains of Auvergne, spreading everywhere 
terror and destruction. 

Death of The fortune of war was at first unfavourable to the Hugue- 

Navaire^^ nots, who for the most part evacuated the towns which they 

1602 . * held at the approach of the royal army. Guise abandoned aU 

the places he entered to pillage and murder. At Tours, the 
Duke of Montpensier put to death a number of women who 
would not renounce the Calvinistic faith. Bourges, which 
had been besieged for some time by the young King in 
person, and by the King of Navarre, surrendered by capitu- 
lation August 31st, 1562 ; in spite of which several Pro- 
testants were cut down, and the remainder banished. In 
Normandy the Huguenots were more successful, Morvilliers, 
the commandant of Eouen, although a Protestant, flung up 
his command when he found that the English were to be 
introduced into France ; but Montgomery, the involuntary 
homicide of Henry II., marched through Normandy with a 
Huguenot force and took possession of its capital. Havre was 
occupied by 3,000 Epglish early in October ; about the same 
time a Gorman force destined for the succour of the Pro- 
testants was beginning to assemble on the Ehine. A diver- 
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sion was thus effected of the Catholic forces; the siege of 
Orleans, which they had been for some time carrying on, was 
converted into a blockade ; St. Andr^ marched with a division 
into Champagne to arrest the progress of the Oermans, while 
Cruise proceeded with the main body into Normandy and laid 
siege to Rouen. Charles IX, and the King of Navarre came 
to Guise’s camp to encourage the troops by their presence, 
and Rouen was taken by storm and sacked, October 26th. 

But Antony received a slight wound during the siege, which 
his own imprudence rendered fatal ; he died November 17th, 
at the age of forty-four, leaving the field still more open to 
the ambition of Guise, who was shortly afterwards nominated 
in his place Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom. 

On the other hand the Prince of Cond^, having been joined Battle of 
by some German contingents (November 9th), marched upon 
Paris, and would probably have taken that capital had he 
ventured upon an immediate assault; but waiting for rein- 
forcements under D’Andelot, and being amused with negotia- 
tions by the Queen-Mother, he suffered the opportunity to 
slip through his hands. While he and Coligni lay encamped 
before Paris at Montrouge, Arcueil, and Gentilly, the Parlia- 
ment issued an arret condemning to death the Admiral and 
all his associates, with the exception of the Prince. The only 
affair that took place here, was a smart skirmish before the 
Boulevard St. Victor (November 28th). By the advice of 
Coligni, Cond^ determined early in December to retire into 
Normandy, to await fresh supplies of men and money from 
England ; but on his way, having imprudently wasted some 
days in a fruitless attempt to seize Chartres and Dreux, he 
was overtaken by the army of the triumvirate, which had 
intercepted his line of march by taking up a position on the 
left bank of the Eure, at no great distance from Dreux. At 
this juncture the ferocious Guise, the experienced Mont- 
morenci, the warlike St. Andre, are said to have dreaded the 
responsibility of giving battle, and sent to obtain the sanction 
of the King and the ]^gent. Catharine, with a bitter irony, 
expressed her surprise that three great captains should, on 
such a subject, ask the advice of a woman and a child, both 
overwhelmed with regret at seeing the extremity to which 
matters were reduced ; she would give no opinion, and referred 
them to the King’s nurse ! ^ Guise watf, in fact, unwilling to 
' M&rmires de Castelnau, liv . iv. ch. iv. 
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incur the responsibility of having the civil war imputed to the 
House of Lorraine, and affected to have no other command in 
the army than that of his own compagnie d*ordonnance and a 
body of volunteers. He seems to have always had before his 
eyes the fear of some future impeachment, and to have wished 
to be able to show that he had acted only by superior orders.^ 
On the 19th of December, however, Montmorenci began the 
engagement by a violent cannonade ; the battle was obstinately 
and bloodily contested, and it was only at nightfall that 
Coligni retired with his beaten forces in good order from the 
field. By a singular coincidence the leaders on each side, 
Cond^ and Montmorenci, were taken prisoners, and the 
Constable was also wounded in the jaw by a pistol ball. St. 
Andrd likewise fell into the hands of the Huguenots, and was 
murdered after his capture by a private enemy ; so that Guise 
became sole head of the Catholic party. Montmorenci was 
sent to Orleans, where, in the custody of his niece, the Princess 
of Cond6, he quietly awaited his liberation. Cond^ was con* 
ducted to the Castle of Onzain, where, by Catharine^s order, 
he was at first harshly treated and strictly watched ; till policy 
dictated a milder treatment, in order to use him as a counter- 
poise to the ambition of Guise, who, after the death of Antony, 
even dreamt of eventually succeeding to the throne. 

Coligni, who, after the capture of Conde, was elected by 
the Huguenots for their commander-in-chief, led the defeated 
army towards Orleans ; and soon after, having intrusted the 
command of that place to his brother D^Andelot, proceeded 
into Normandy, where, with the assistance of the English, 
he succeeded in taking Caen. He then invested Rouen, and 
pressed it so hardly that Marshal Brissac, the commandant, 
sent a message for help to Guise, then engaged in besieging 
Orleans. Guise replied that he must first take Orleans by 
storm ; but before he could accomplish this, he was shot by an 
assassin named Poltrot, February 18th, 1568, and in six days 
died of his wound, at the age of forty-four. He displayed 
great anxiety on his death-bed to clear himself from the 
charge of having authorized the massacre of Vassy, and his 
last words were exhortations to peace. Francis Duke of 
Guise left three sons: Henry, who inherited the titles and 
possessions, as well aa the bravery and other qualities of his 


^ Michelet, Gnerrea de EeUgion^ p, 309. 
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father, including his fanaticism ; Charles, afterwards Duke 
of Mayenne, of a totally different ^sposition from his brother ; 
and Louis, who afterwards became a Cardinal. 

Poltrot was apprehended and tortured, when he accused 
Coligni, La Eochefoucauld, Beza, and other Hugonot leaders 
of having incited him to murder Guise. The charge was not 
so clearly refuted as might be wished ; but Poltrot varied in 
his confessions. Coligni appears by his own avowal to have 
given at least a tacit sanction to the deed; and after its 
completion, he offered up a solemn thanksgiving for what he 
characterized as one of the greatest blessings to France, to 
God’s Church, and especially to himself and his family.^ 
Beza admits having desired the death of Guise; and while 
the Duke was besieging Orleans, preached a sermon in which 
he described in glowing terms how glorious a deed it would 
be if any one should slay the Duke in battle. It appears from 
a letter of Calvin’s to the Duchess of Ferrara that some of 
his followers had long contemplated the murder of Guise ; * 
and though Calvin himself dissuaded them from such an 
attempt, he was in the habit of beseeching God either to 
convert Guise, or to lay His hand upon him and deliver His 
church from him. 

The death of Guise altered the destinies of France. Had 
he lived to take Orleans and defeat the Huguenots, he would 
have enjoyed the power of the ancient Mayors of the Palace 
under the Bois Faineants, and might probably have at length 
succeeded in placing his own family upon the throne. Catha- 
rine de’ Medici was the chief gainer by his death, who now, 
after the extinction of the triumvirate, began indeed to reign. 
One of her first steps was to enter into negotiations with the 
Huguenots. To the Prince of Cond^ she held out the hope 
of the Lieutenant-Generalship of the Bongdom, again vacant 
by the death of Guise. She had previously offered it to 
Christopher, Duke of Wiirtemberg, who was in every way 
worthy of it, but he declined.^ No fact can show more 
strongly the distracted state of Prance than this offer of the 
lieutenancy to a foreigner. But Catharine neither could nor 
would promise the maintenance of the January Edict. As 

' B^ze, Hist des Eglises Rtf, liv. vi. t. ii. p. 187. 

* In Ruchat, Hist de la Rtf. de la Suisse, t. vii. p. 410. 

* Michelet, Guerres de Rekgion, p. 272. 
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Cond^ wished to regain his liberty, and D’Andelot was hard 
pressed in Orleans by the royal troops, the propositions of 
the Queen and her Chancellor were accepted without waiting 
for the consent of Coligni; who, as well as the Huguenot 
ministers, was for continuing the war. The preliminaries of 
a peace were discussed between Conde and Montmorenci in 
the Isle aux Bceufs in the Loire. Their conference ended in 
nothing but their mutual exchange ; negotiations were, how- 
ever, renewed between Damville and L’Aubespine on the part 
of Catharine, and St. Cyr and D’Aubignc^ on that of the 
Huguenots, and a treaty of peace was agreed upon, the pro- 
visions of which were embodied in a royal edict, called the 
Edict of Amboise, drawn up by the mild and patriotic 
L*H6pital, and signed by Charles IX., March 13th, 1663. By 
this decree the exercise of the reformed worship became in 
a great measure an aristocratic privilege. All nobles and 
holders of fiefs were allowed to celebrate it, with their vassals 
and subjects ; but only those towns where it had been exer- 
cised up to the 7th of March. In Paris and its viscounty it 
was forbidden ; in the rest of the French Kingdom with the 
exception of the manors of the nobility, it was allowed only in 
the suburbs of one town in each bailiwick. 

D’Andelot, who had been in great danger in Orleans, was 
saved by the peace of Amboise. The Q-ermans evacuated 
France; but Queen Elizabeth refusing to give up Havre, 
which place she professed to hold as security for the restoration^ 
of Calais, war was declared against England July 6th. Cond^ 
and the greater part of the Huguenots, anxious to expiate their 
offence in having called in the English, joined the royal army 
under Montmorenci; but Coligni held himself aloof. Havre 
was reduced chiefly by cutting off the supplies, especially the 
water, which produced a pestilence ; and on the 28th July, the 
Earl of Warwick, the commandant, capitulated, just as the 
long-expected English fleet hove in sight. 

In order to check the ambition of Cond^, and put an end to 
his importunities for the Lieutenant-Generalship, Catharine, 
by the advice of L'Hopital, declared her son Charles IX. of age 
(August 17th, 1663), although he had only recently entered on 
his fourteenth year. As the Parliament of Paris had displayed 
great refractoriness, and had refused to register the Edict of 
Amboise, this solemn' act was performed in a Lit de Justice 
held in the Parliament of Rouen. The Paris Parliament, irri- 
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tated by this breach of custom, sent a deputation to the Court 
to complain of the edict ; when Charles, tutored by his mother, 
addressed to them a reprimand, the severity of which formed 
a strange contrast with the infantine tones in which it was de- 
livered. ‘‘Know,” said he, ‘‘that the Kings our progenitors 
have not placed you where you are that you may be guardians 
or protectors of the realm, or conservators of our city of Paris ; 
and I command you to meddle with nothing but the adminis- 
tration of justice. You fancy that you are my guardians ; I 
will teach you that you are only my subjects and servants.” 

Amidst these religious troubles, the French Court firmly de- 
fended the liberties of the Gallican Church. Jeanne d’Albret 
having forbidden the exercise of the Eoman Catholic worship 
in B^arn, was cited by Pope Pius IV. to appear at Eome within 
six months ; failing which, she would incur, by her contumacy, 
the loss of her dominions, besides other penalties. At the same 
time were cited all French prelates convicted or suspected of 
heresy ; as the Cardinal of Chatillon, the Bishops of Beau- 
vais, Valence, and others. But the French Court addressed 
so vigorous a protest to the Pope that he abandoned the cita- 
tion. Shortly afterwards, the Council of Trent having brought 
its labours to a close, Pius IV. sent an embassy to Fontaine- 
bleau (February, 1564), to demand from the French Court 
the recognition of the decrees of the Council : a step which he 
had been prevailed upon to take by the Emperor, the Catholic 
King, the Duke of Savoy, and the Cardinal of Lorraine. We 
must therefore revert to the proceedings of that celebrated 
Council ; and take a brief view of the history of the Empire 
after the resignation of Charles V. 

The accession of Ferdinand I. to the Imperial throne, and 
the refusal of Pope Paul IV. to acknowledge his title, have 
been already related. The arrogance of Paul led to an inquiry 
into the Papal pretensions ; the necessi^ for a coronation by 
the Pope was altogether rejected ; and Pius IV., who had in 
1560 received Ferdinand^s ambassadors with great distinction, 
consented, after a slight struggle, to acknowledge his title. 
When, in 1562, Ferdinand’s eldest son, Maximilian, was elected 
King of the Bomans, he refused to make the usual profession 
of obedience to Rome, contenting himself with assuring the 
Pope of his reverence and devotion ; and thus was finally es- 
tablished the independence of the Empire On the Apostolic See, 
which had been virtually asserted by Maximilian I. It has 
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been related that Ferdinand, long before bis accession to the 
Empire, had, in right of Anne, his wife, become King of Bo- 
hemia and Hungary. After the submission of the Bohemians 
at Prague in 1547, Ferdinand succeeded in converting Bohe- 
mia into an hereditary monarchy ; and in 1562 he caused his 
son Maximilian to be crowned as his heir and successor in that 
Kingdom. It is from this epoch that we may date the decline 
both of the commercial and military spirit of the Bohemians. 
In the same year, with a view to consolidate his own power and 
that of his successor, Ferdinand concluded a truce of eight 
years with Sultan Solyman. Since the truce of 1547, the Ger- 
man Diets had ceased to take any interest in the affairs of 
Hungary, which Kingdom was left to its fate as a thing which 
concerned only Ferdinand. In 1555 and 1556 Sigeth was 
fruitlessly besieged by the Turks, whose inroads extended into 
Carinthia. In the latter year the Sultan again established the 
family of Zapolya in the government of Transylvania ; but 
Ferdinand retained Erlau and a large tract east of the Theiss. 
In 1559 Queen Isabella died ; after which her son, John Sig- 
ismund, demanded from Ferdinand the title of King of Hun- 
gary, the district between the Theiss and Transylvania, and 
the Silesian principalities of Oppeln and Katibor. A war ensued, 
in which the Turks sometimes took part ; till at last, after long 
negotiations with the Porte, in the course of which Ferdinand 
was obliged to submit to the grossest indignities and insults, 
he succeeded in effecting the truce mentioned ; a result to 
which the religious troubles in France not a little contributed, 
by weakening French influence at Constantinople. By this 
truce Ferdinand agreed to pay a yearly sum of 30,000 Hun- 
garian ducats to the Sultan, together with the arrears, while 
Solyman engaged not to support John Zapolya^ s son with his 
arms.‘ John Sigismund was to retain Transylvania as well as 
the other territories which he held ; but he did not concur in 
the truce, and made frequent irruptions into Ferdinand’s do- 
minions. 

Religious Germany, as we have said, was now in a considerable degree 

isolated from the general affairs of Europe, and the short reign 

Ferdixiand of Ferdinand I. presents little of interest, except the affairs of 
religion and the conclusion of the Council of Trent. Ferdi- 
nand, rather from political views than religious principle, was 
€ 

^ The conditions are in Busbequii Opera, p. 453 sq. ed. Ekev. 1633. 
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more flexible than his brother. He had a nearer interest than 
Charles V. in defending Austria and Hungary against the 
Turks ; hence he endeavoured to conciliate the different re- 
ligious parties in Germany, as a means of obtaining the help of 
the whole Empire and strengthening his hands against the 
Porte. Born in Spain, ^ and educated in that country till his 
fifteenth year, his principles, however, were orthodox ; and, in 
fact, by the introduction of the Jesuits into Germany, for whom 
he founded a college at Vienna in 1556, he may be regarded 
as having inaugurated that reactionary movement against Pro- 
testantism which made so much progress in Germany during 
the latter half of the sixteenth century. He had for his coun- 
sellor one of the most distinguished Jesuits of the age, the re- 
doubtable sophist and polemic Peter Canisius, the author of 
the catechism still used by the Papists. Canisius became Pro- 
vincial of the Jesuits in Upper Germany, and during the forty 
years that he directed their affairs they spread themselves 
throughout the Empire. But as Ferdinand’s political interests 
led him to conciliate and reunite the Catholics and Protestants, 
he endeavoured to persuade the Protestants to submit to the 
Council of Trent, which, in conjunction with the Courts of 
Prance and Spain, he had induced Pius IV. to reassemble. As 
the Protestants would not acknowledge the previous Triden- 
tine decrees, Ferdinand endeavoured to obtain the convocation 
of a new Council, to begin ab initio, but without success. He 
sent his own ambassadors with the Papal Legates Commen- 
done and Uelfino to invite the Protestants assembled at Nu- 
remberg (1560) to attend the Council; who, however, con- 
temptuously returned to the Legates the Papal bulls unopened, 
and denied the Pope’s power to call such an assembly. The 
only conditions on which they would recognize it were: that 
the Pope should attend as a party and not as a judge ; that 
Protestant divines should appear in it on the same footing as 
Catholic bishops ; and that it should be held in some German 
town. But such demands were inadmissible. An invitation 
had also been forwarded to Queen Elizabeth to send ambas- 
sadors to Trent ; which was of course refused.* 

The German Protestants, however, had now begun to divide 
among themselves. Into the nature of their dissensions we 

' At Alcalk de Henares in New Castile, l&arch 10th, 1603. 

* Pallavicino, lib, xv. cap. 7, 
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shall not here enter.^ They were occasioned by the infusion 
of Calvinism, which had penetrated even into Saxony ; and 
hence, while some of the German Protestants adhered strictly 
to the Confession of Augsburg, others proposed to modify that 
formulary with an admixture of Calvinistic tenets. The chief 
of the German Calvinists was the Elector Palatine, Frederick 
in., who forcibly introduced that creed into his dominions. 
His son Louis restored Lutheranism ; but, dying in 1583, he 
left a minor son, Frederick IV., whose uncle and guardian, 
John Casimir, reinstated the Calvinists. The two rallying 
points of these sects were the Heidelberg Catechism for the 
Calvinists, and the Formulary of Concord for the Lutherans, 
both of which were published in opposition to the decrees of 
Trent. These sectarian quarrels injured the cause of Pro- 
testantism in general, and promoted that Catholic reaction 
in Germany which has been referred to. 

Reassembly The Council of Trent reassembled in January, 1562, after an 
CouncU of interval of ten years. The French Court had agreed with Fer- 
Trent, 1662. dinand in demanding an entirely new Council ; but this was 
opposed by the Spaniards, and was also disagreeable to the 
Court of Rome. The first meetings were attended almost solely 
by poor Italian bishops, the pensionaries of Rome, and thus 
the method of procedure was regulated in a way that rendered 
the assembly altogether subservient to the Pope. It was ar- 
ranged that propositions should be initiated only by the Papal 
Legates, and that the decisions of the meeting should be sub- 
mitted to the revision of the Pope ; thus rendering the pre- 
tended Council nothing more than a Pontificial commission ; 
especially as the votes were to be taken per capita and not 
by nations. On the arrival, however, of the Spanish and 
Portuguese prelates, and of the French and Imperial ambas- 
sadors, considerable opposition began to be manifested. The 
Spaniards, who, with all their bigotry, adopted an indepen- 
dent attitude, struck at the root of the Papal system by main- 
taining that the episcopal authority was not a mere emanation 
from the Pope, but of divine origin; and they showed themselves 
as ardent for reforming the ]^man Court as for suppressing 
heresy. The representatives of the Empire and of Prance were 

' They are related at length by Planck in his Gesch. der Entstekung^ 
etc., ana by Menzel in^the second vol. of his Neuere Gesch, der DetU" 
schen. 
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equally as warm advocates of reform, thougli not so zealous 
against the heretics. At first the French and Germans acted 
together. The Cardinal of Lorraine instructed the French 
ambassadors to second the demands of Ferdinand, which were 
principally: the cup in the Eucharist; the marriage of the 
clergy ; the abolition of scandalous dispensations, pluralities, 
and simony ; the compulsory residence of bishops ; a reform 
in the use of excommunication ; the erection of schools for 
the poor, the purification of the breviary ; more intelligible 
catechisms ; church music adapted to German, or French, 
words ; and a reformation of convents.^ The Germans and 
French also required that the Council should be transferred 
to a German town ; that the Pope should submit to the decrees 
of the Council, instead of revising them, together with other 
provisions derogatory to the power of Eome.‘^ On the other 
hand, the Spaniards opposed giving the cup to the laity, and 
the marriage of clergy. Nothing could be more unpalatable 
at Eome than the last proposition. The celibacy of the clergy 
was a main prop of the Papal power ; and Pius IV. had plainly 
declared that at the head of a priesthood who had wives, chil- 
dren, and a country, the Pope would soon become a mere 
Bishop of Eome. 

The arrival of the Cardinal of Lorraine at Trent, in Novem- Reforms 
ber, 1562, accompanied by a score of bishops, and a dozen tSS^councU. 
doctors of the Sorbonne, gave the Pope great alarm. The news, 
however, of the murder of his brother, and then of the peace of 
Amboise, which arrived one after another in the spring of 
1563, completely changed the Cardinal’s views. He now felt 
that the support of Eome and Spain was indispensable to his 
tottering House. Philip II. also perceived the necessity of a 
closer union with the Pope, and he was, besides, displeased at 
the independence affected by his bishops. Thus the proceed- 
ings of the assembly were decided from without, rather than 
by the debates of the assembled Fathers. Pius IV. had now 
orJy to overcome the opposition of the Emperor Ferdinand. 

Through the diplomatic skill of the Legate Morone, Ferdinand 
was gradually induced to withdraw his opposition, and as the 

' Ranke’s Popea^ vol. i. p. 337* 

* The Bishop of Verdun havi^ made a stirring speech against the 
Papal pretensions, theBishcm of (Trvieto remarked : “ Galluscantat.” 

On which Dan^s, Bishop of Lavaur, rejoinedf: “ 0 utinam ad Galli 
eantnm Petrus resipisceret ! ” 
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Erench prelates also relaxed in their demands, the mttings of 
the Council advanced rapidly to a conclusion. In the last three 
sessions, several important reforms were carried respecting 
ordination, marriage, indulgences, purgatory, the worship 
of Saints, as well as regarding the discipline and morals 
of the clergy. Various abuses were suppressed, and dio- 
cesan seminaries were ordered to be founded. In these re- 
forms Pius IV. was influenced by his nephew, the saintly and 
austere Cardinal Charles Borromeo ; the only occasion, per- 
haps, on which nepotism has been favourable to piety and 
virtue. The general character of the reforms admitted, was, 
however, such as should neither damage the power of the 
Pope, nor that of the temporal Sovereigns. So far from the 
object first contemplated being attained, namely, the limitation 
of the Pope’s power, his authority was, on the contrary rather 
enhanced, since the Council implicitly acknowledged the su- 
periority of the Pope, by praying him to confirm the canons it 
had made, by giving him the exclusive right to interpret them, 
and by imposing on all bishops and beneficiaries the oath of 
fidelity to the Roman See. It is true that these advantages 
were gained at the expense of shutting out of the Church half 
the Christian world, and renouncing for ever the idea of 
effecting a union by means of a Council ; but, on the other 
hand, it can hardly be doubted that the decrees of Trent, and 
the amended state of the Church to which they gave rise, 
wonderfully contributed to promote a Catholic reaction. 

Last sitting The last sitting of the Council was held December 4th, 1568. 

ComicU. canons were subscribed by 255 prelates, but more than 

half of these were Italians. The earlier resolutions during the 
Smalkaldic war, and those under Pius IV., are distinguished 
by the circumstance that, while the former were doctrinal, the 
latter were practical. In the first was established that system 
of dogmatic Catholic theology still professed ; and the doctrine 
of justification, as then defined, separated for ever the Roman 
creed from the Protestant. The second assembly was employed 
almost exclusively with questions of discipline and practice, 
and by the canons of reform the hierarchy was organiz^ anew. 
The decrees of the Council were almost in every respect con- 
trary to the demands of Ferdinand, who nevertheless accepted 
them* His claims for the Reformers had been dictated rather 
by policy than conviction, and even while making them he 
was taking steps to repress Protestantism in his hereditarv 
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dominioBS. He adhered, nevertheless, to the terms of his 
capitulation, and faithfully maintained the religious peace of 
Augsburg. 

Perdinand L died not long after the close of the Council of 
Trent, July 25th, 1664, at the age of sixty-one. By his wife 
Anne, the daughter of Ladislaus, who died in 1547, he had 
no fewer than fifteen children, twelve of whom reached 
maturity ; namely, three sons and nine daughters. By a 
will dated August 10th. 1555, and confirmed by the signa- 
tures of his sons, he left to the eldest, Maximilian, Austria, 
Bohemia, and Hungary ; to the second, Ferdinand, Tyrol, 
and the exterior provinces ; to the third, Charles, Carinthia, 
Styria, and Carniola: thus imprudently weakening his do- 
minions by dividing them. Ferdinand had enjoyed a good 
education, the plan of which was drawn up by Erasmus. He 
knew enough Greek and Latin to read the classics with 
facility, and understood the Spanish, German, French, and 
Italian languages. He patronized literary men. and especially 
Busbecque, his ambassador at Constantinople, who has left 
an interesting account of the Turks. While the Spanish 
branch of the House of Austria was destined to lose part of 
its dominions through the intolerance of Philip II., the wise 
and moderate policy of Ferdinand I. helped to fix the Austrian 
branch firmly on the Imperial throne, and to render it vir- 
tually hereditary. The chief blots on the character of this 
Sovereign are, the extinction of the liberties of Bohemia, and 
the resorting, like the rest of his House, to assassination, as 
an instrument of state policy. 

Ferdinand I. was in the usual course succeeded on the Im- 
perial throne by the King of the Romans, his son Maxi- 
milian n. j whom a little before his death, he had also caused 
to be crowned, at Presburg, King of Hungary. Maximilian, 
who was in his thirty- seventh year at the time of his acces- 
sion, was fortunately still more forbearing in matters of 
religion than his father, and thus contributed to postpone 
that war which was destined during thirty years to deluge 
the plains of Germany with blood. Although educated in 
Spain imder the superintendence of Charles V., and in com- 
pany with his cousin Philip, who was of the same age, yet the 
characters of the two Princes offered a striking contrast. 
Affable in his manners, mild and tolerant in his disposition, 
Maximilian had early imbibed a predilection for the Lutheran 
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tenets ; a tendency whick Ferdinand had thought it necessary 
to excuse to the Pope by explaining that it was through no 
fault of his, and that his son had received a sound Catholic 
education.' After his accession to the Empire, Maximilian, 
from motives of policy, made a public profession of Catholicism, 
though he always observed the most liberal tK)leration. 

^ See Letter of Ferdinand to Pius IV., and the enclosed instruction 
to his ambassador at Rome, in Le Plat’s Monumenta Tridentinai t, iv, 
p. 621 sq. 



CHAPTER XXn 

THE MASSACRE OP ST. BARTHOIiOMEW 

C ATHARINE DE’ MEDICI, who was still uifder the Trimming 
guidance of D’Hopital, did not give the decrees of Trent EathLine. 
that unqualified approval which had been accorded to them 
by Ferdinand I. and Philip 11. The embassy from Paul IV., 
before mentioned, did not indeed meet with an absolute 
repulse. The French bishops were authorized to execute in 
their dioceses such canons as were not contrary to the laws of 
the land ; but, on the plea of the difficult and dangerous 
situation of the Kingdom, the publication of the decrees was 
indefinitely postponed. Catharine, however, was not sincere 
in the moderation which it suited her present policy to dis- 
play. It was her design to make Catholicism predominant, 
and to overthrow the oligarchy, which, fortifying itself by the 
religious troubles, had again established itself around the 
throne. The national genius favoured her plans. The severity 
of the Calvinistic discipline, however it might serve the party 
views of the nobles, was equally repugnant to French manners 
and French laws. 

The years 1564 and 1565 produced few events of import- The years 
ance in France,^ and were chiefly occupied by Catharine in 
making a tour of the Kingdom with her son Charles IX. 

After the surrender of Havre, the war between France and 
England had been confined to piracies, and was finally ended 
by a treaty signed at Troyes April 11th, 1664, in which 
Queen Elizabeth contented herself with 120,000 crowns for 
Calais, instead of the 500,000 stipulated by the treaty of 

^ In 1664 it was ordered in France that the year should henceforth 
begin on the 1st of January, instead of at Easter. The Pascal year 
had Occasioned great inconvenience, and has li^en the source of many 
chronological errors. 
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1559.' The year was marked by the death of Calyin at 
Geneva (May 27th), as well as by that of the Emperor 
Ferdinand I. 

Catharine The French Court had set out on their tour in March, pro- 

Bayo^ne' ceeding first to the northern provinces. At Bar-le-Duc im- 

1666 . * portant negotiations were entered into with some of the Ger- 

man Princes. Burgundy, Dauphind, Provence were succes- 
sively visited, and the winter was spent in Languedoc. 
Throughout the journey, Catharine endeavoured to ingratiate 
herself with the Catholics. She had signified her wish to 
meet her daughter, the Queen of Spain, when she should 
approach the Pyrenees ; and under this pretext, she had 
endeavoured to arrange an interview with Philip IT., whom, 
as well as the Pope, she was anxious to satisfy on the subject 
of her temporizing policy. Philip, however, did not think fit 
to keep the appointment. He was at that time fully occupied 
with the affairs of his own dominions, the insurrectionary 
agitation among the Moriscoes of Spain, the memorable siege 
of Malta by the Turks, and the beginning of the revolt in the 
Netherlands ; but he sent his consort and the Duke of Alva, 
who met Catharine on the Bidasoa, June 14th, 1565. Hence, 
the Queen-Mother conducted them to Bayonne, where three 
weeks were spent in festivities. This celebrated interview has 
been the subject of much discussion. According to some 
historians, an extensive conspiracy against Protestantism was 
here entered into, and that atrocious massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew aiTanged which seven years after fixed an eternal 
blot on the annals of France.* This much only is certain, 
that Alva, according to his favourite policy, which he subse- 
quently practised in the Netherlands, exhorted Catharine to 
get rid of some five or six of the chief Huguenot leaders either 
by fair means or by foul. The somewhat homely illustration 

^ Leonard, TraiUs de Paix, t. ii. p. 318. 

* Currency was first given to this view by Adriani, in the latoria di 
suoi Tempi, hb. xviii. p. 740 (ed. 1583). Although unsupported by 
, authority, it was adopted by De Thou on the supposition that Adriam 
might have derived it from the papers of the Grand-Duke Cosmo de* 
Medici, and from that period it has been commonly accepted by his- 
torical writers. See Ranke, Franzomche Gesch. B. i. S. 270. What 
actually passed at the conference will be found in Alva’s Letters to 
Philip II. fi-om June 15th to July 4th, 1565, published in the Petpiera 
ePEtat du Cardinal QranveUe, t. ix. jp. 281 sqq. Von Baumer ^ 
examined the subject at great length, Gesch, Eurcpas, B. i. S. 112£ 
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by wbicb Alva enforced bis advice — mieux vomt wne Ute de 
saumon que dix mille tStes de grenouilles ' — was overheard by 
young Henry of B^am, whom Catharine, charmed by the lad*s 
vivacity and wit, kept about her person ; and he afterwards 
reported the words to his mother, Jeanne d’Albret. The 
views of Alva were supported by some part of the French 
Court, as the Duke of Montpensier, the Cardinal of Guise, 

Blaise de Montluc and others ; but it is a mistake to suppose 
that they were acceded to by Catharine and the young King. 

The Queen -Mother even refused to put down the Calvinist 
preachings near the frontier of Spain, and the French and 
Spanish Courts parted with some coldness. The Protestant 
chiefs nevertheless suspected that a secret league had been 
concluded ; and they renewed on their side their relations 
with Germany, England, and the malcontents of the Nether- 
lands. 

On the 9th of December, 1665, Pope Pius IV. died; a Death of 
Pontiff who at all events was sincere in his religion. The 
most memorable act of his Pontificate is the close of the 
Council of Trent. His catechism, modelled on the decrees 
of that Council, is remarkable for the beauty of its 
Latinity, and contains many passages which even a Protestant 
may read with interest. He was succeeded on the Papal Election 
throne by Michele Ghislieri, Cardinal of Alessandria and terofl^sv! 
Grand-Inquisitor, who assumed the title of Pius V. His 
election was chiefly due to Pius IV. *s nephew. Cardinal Bor- 
romeo, the indefatigable Archbishop of Milan, who enjoyed 
almost as great a reputation for sanctity as Ghislieri himself. 

Ghislieri was born of poor parents at Bosco, near Alessandria, 
in 1604, and entered a Dominican convent at the age of fourteen. 

He came to Eome on foot, a mendicant friar ; and in fifteen 
years successively rose to be a Bishop, a Cardinal, and head of 
the Inquisition. Austere in his manners, averse to nepotism, Hischar- 
ihe enemy of all vices and abuses, Pius V. pursued the 
internal reforms begun imder the influence of Cardinal Bor- 
romeo. But his piety was sombre and fanatical ; as a Pope 
he was the heau-ideal of the XJltramontanists ; and indeed he 
was eventually canonized by Pope Clement XI. in 1712. 

Although mild and simple in his more private life, Pius V. 
had a strong consciousness of his religious merits. Convinced 

^ ** One head of salmon is worth 10,000 heads of frogs.’* 
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that he had himself walked in the right path, he was intem- 
perate and inflexible towards those whom he believed in the 
wrong, could brook no contradiction, and was never known 
to mitigate the sentence of a criminal. He not only renewed 
the publication of the bull In Ccena Domini, of which 
Sovereigns had often complained, but even added new clauses 
of increased severity. Under his Pontificate terror reigned 
through Italy. The researches of the Inquisition were carried 
back for twenty years ; the prisons of Borne sufficed not for 
the number of the accused, so that it was necessary to build 
new ones; every day beheld executions either by the cord, 
the axe, or the flames.^ A temperament like that of Pius V. 
is incompatible with that love of art and literature which 
distinguished Leo X. Pius sentenced to the stake, as heretics, 
three of the most distinguished literary men of Italy : Zanetti 
of Padua, Pietro Carnesecchi of Florence, and Annius Pale- 
arius of Milan, who had likened the Inquisition to the poniard 
of the assassin. The chief objects of the policy of Pius V. 
were to oppose the Turkish power, to subvert the Protestant 
reformation, and to annihilate its adherents. It was im- 
possible that such a Pontiff should comprehend or tolerate 
the tortuous and temporizing policy of Catharine de’ Medici ; 
and he trembled with rage and indignation when he learnt 
the precautions with which she treated the Huguenot leaders, 
and especially the apostate Cardinal of Chatillon.* 

By the advice of L’Hopital, an Assembly of Notables was 
summoned at Moulins in January, 1566, with the alleged 
object of remedying the complaints received by the Bang 
during his progress. There were, however, some other subjects 
of a more private nature to be considered; the arrangement 
of a quarrel which had recently exploded with great violence 
between the Cardinal of Lorraine and Marshal Montmorenci, 
and especially the settlement of the proceedings instituted 
by the Guises against Admiral Coligni for the alleged murder 
of the Duke. The first of these affairs was arranged without 

^ McCrie, Beformatiorb in Italy y p. 272. 

* The letters of Pius V. were collected by Goubau, secretary of the 
^anish Embassy at Home under Philip IV., and published by him in 
the orij^al Latin, Antwerp, 1640. There is a French translation of 
them % De Potter, Brussels, 1827. The life of Pius V. has been 
written from authentic materials by Girolamo Catena, secretary of the 
Conmlta of Pope Sixtus V. 
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much difficulty ; the other was of more importance. On the 
29th of January, Coligni having sworn an oath before the 
King in Council that he was neither author nor accomplice of 
the assassination, and challenged to mortal combat whoever 
should assert the contrary, the Council unanimously declared 
him innocent, and the Cardinal of Lorraine and the widow of 
the Duke gave him the kiss of peace. But Guise’s son, the 
young Duke Henry, had abstained from appearing at Moulins; 
while his uncle, the Duke of Aumale, who arrived late, mani- 
fested so violent an animosity against the Chatillons that the 
Queen was obliged to dismiss both parties from Court ; and 
thus the termination of an assembly intended to promote 
peace evidently threatened a renewal of war, It was, how- 
ever, distinguished by some great legal reforms introduced 
by L’H6pital and published the following month under the 
title of the Grande ordonnance de Moulins,” which, together 
with the previous Edict of Villers-Cotterets, formed the basis 
of French judicial procedure down to the Revolution. 

It was plain that both parties were preparing for another 
struggle. Physical force preponderated on the side of the 
Catholics, who had organized themselves into confreries, or 
brotherhoods; and in the riots which frequently happened 
they commonly had the advantage. The Jesuits had now 
obtained a footing in France. In 1651 they had got letters 
patent from Henry 11., allowing them to found at Paris a 
professed house and a college called the College of Clermont 
(afterwards Louis-le-Grand) in the Rue St. Jacques. But 
their struggle was a hard one. The University, the Sorbonne, 
and the Parliament, were opposed to them, and it was only in 
1660 that the Parliament’s opposition was overcome, which at 
length granted them a provisional authority to teach inde- 
pendently of the University. 

The permission granted by the Court for the Duke of Alva 
to march through France with his army in the summer of 
1667, when on his way to exterminate the Protestants of the 
Ketherlands, excited the distrust of the Huguenot leaders. 
Catharine, although she pretended to entertain suspicions of 
Alva’s designs, secretly sent him supplies. Cond^ and 
Coligni, on the other hand, alleging their fears for the safety 
of Prance, offered to raise 50,000 men to cut off the Spaniards, 
but this was of course declined. The suspicion of the Hugue- 
nots was augmented by the reception given by Charles IX. to 
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an ©labassy from some of the German Princes, to request 
that he would faithfully observe the Edict of Pacification, 
and allow the Gospel to be preached in Paris as well as other 
placejs; to which the young King replied by begging the 
Germans to attend to their own affairs. Soon after Alva’s 
arrival in the Low Countries, the Huguenot chiefs received 
secret notice, supposed to have been communicated to them 
by L’H6pital, that the French Court meant to follow Alva’s 
example, and that the revocation of the Edict of Amboise, the 
perpetual captivity of Cond^, and the death of Coligni had 
been resolved on. The Prince and the Admiral determined 
to counteract this plot by one of still greater audacity — to 
carry off the young King and the whole Court from Monceaux 
in Brie. Cond^ seems even to have entertained the hope of 
seizing the Crown. Catharine having learnt the plot two 
days before the time fixed for its execution, she and the whole 
Court fled to Meaux, where, by parleying with the Huguenot 
leaders, she gained time for a body of 6,000 Swiss to arrive ; 
and the young King, putting himself at their head, set off for 
Paris. Cond? and Coligni, having only about 500 horse, were 
not strong enough to attack so large a body ; but they 
harassed the royal force with skirmishes, and after Charles IX. 
had gained the capital in safety, took up a position at St. 
Denis. Here some conferences ensued between Montraorenci 
and the Huguenots ; but the latter, who had succeeded in 
seizing Orleans, Dieppe, Macon, La Chaidt^, Yienne, Valence, 
Nimes and other places, made demands which far exceeded 
the provisions of the Edict of Amboise, and nothing could 
be arranged. On the 10th of November, 1567, the army of 
the Catholics, which was four or five times more numerous 
than that of the Huguenots, although they also had been rein- 
forced, marched out from Paris and deployed in the plain Des 
Vertus. A charge headed by Condd and Coligni threw the 
Catholics into disorder. The Constable was surrounded and 
summoned to surrender, and being hard pressed by a Scotch- 
man named Eobert Stuart, knocked out three of his teeth 
with the pommel of his sword, when Stuart is thought to 
have shot Montmorenci with his pistol. The Constable was 
rescued while still alive, by his sons the Marshals Montmorenci 
and Damville, but died two days after, at the age of seventy- 
five. His qualities were hardly equal to his renown.^ Nob» 
^ * * Depuis cinquante ans, il encombrait This toire d’une fausse import- 
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withstanding this mishap, the battle was in fayonr of the 
Catholics ; yet, after retaining possession of the field a few 
hours, they retired into Paris. Next day the Huguenots 
marched to the very gates ; but as Charles IX. had received 
reinforcements from the Duke of Alva of 1,500 Flemish and 
Walloon cavalry, and as 8,000 Gascons were expected to join 
the royal army, Cond^ and Coligni thought it prudent to re- 
tire, and marched into Lorraine to meet the German succours 
conducted by the Count-Palatine, John Casimir. The Queen- 
Mother, instead of filling up the office of Constable, vacant by 
the death of Montmorenci, appointed her favourite son Henry, 
Duke of Anjou, Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom. 

The events of the war which followed are not of special 
importance. The Queen, to save Chartres, which the Hugue- 
nots were besieging, concluded a fresh peace, March 20th, 
1668, proclaimed in the Edict of Longjumeau on the 23rd, 
which, from its short duration, was called “ la courte paix.** 
The terms were favourable to the Huguenots, and consequently 
gave great offence at Home. In fact, however, neither party 
was sincere, and it was soon evident from the nature of the 
ordinances published, as well as from a Papal bull authorizing 
the alienation of ecclesiastical property, provided the proceeds 
were employed in exterminating heretics, that the Court was 
meditating a fresh war. The letters of Pius V. at this period 
to the French and other Courts are terrible. They may be 
summed up in the words : “ Kill all you can.” ^ Assassina- 
tions and massacres took place every day. The Jesuits, whose 
authority was now established in France, thought that no 
faith should be observed towards heretics. Catharine, who 
felt herself more secure since the King had attained his 
majority, cared not any longer to court the Huguenot chiefs, 
and it was currently reported that an attack would be made 
on that party after the harvest. She would even have seized 
Cond^ and Coligni at Noyers, in Burgundy, had not Tavannes, 
the G-ovemor of that province, who was to have executed the 
plot, given the Prince a hint of it. He and the Admiral 
escaped with some difficulty to La Eochelle (September Ist), 
where they were cordially received by Jeanne d'Albret and 
the troops assembled around her. The dismissal of L’Hdpital 

ance, toujours fatale h son pays.** — Michelet, Guerres de Religion^ 
p. $41. 

^ See De Potter’s transl. p. 14 sqq. 
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in October seemed to show that Catharine meant not only to 
draw the sword, but also to throw away the scabbard. The 
seals were given to Jean de Morvilliers, Bishop of Orleans ; 
but Birago, a Milanese, afterwards Chancellor, had the chief 
influence in the Council after the dismissal of L’Hopital. 
The King was abandoned to his directions and those of the 
Florentine Gondi, afterwards Duke of Retz, who inculcated 
the principles of the Italian t 3 rrants. On the other hand, 
Cond^ and the Admiral gathered round them at La Rochelle 
an army of 20,000 men ; and this force and the royal army 
spent the last months of 1568 in marching about between 
the Loire and the Garonne, without any result except the 
outrages which both sides committed upon the wretched in- 
habitants. Severe edicts were issued by the Court ; former 
concessions were withdrawn ; the public exercise of no religion 
but the Popish was tolerated ; Huguenot ministers were 
ordered to leave the realm in a fortnight, and Protestant lay- 
men were deprived of any ofiices they held. But these 
severities only caused the Huguenots to offer up more zealously 
their lives and property. 

Pope Pius V. sent some money and troops into France, and 
his counsels were to make no prisoners, but to kill all the 
Huguenots that were taken.^ Philip II. also despatched some 
Spanish veterans to the help of the French Catholics. On 
the other hand, Queen Elizabeth sent Cond^ 100,000 gold 
crowns, and after spending some time in recruiting, the Prince 
rejoined Coligni in February, 1569, with much augmented 
forces. It was their object, till joined by some German 
auxiliaries, to prevent the royal army, commanded nominally 
by the Duke of Anjou but in reality by Gaspard de Tavannes, 
from crossing the Charente. The royalists, however, effected 
a passage (March 12th), and defeated Coligni and D’Andelot 
with a body of Huguenots at the Abbey of Bassac, near Cognac. 
Cond^, who was at Jamac with the rear- guard, pressed for- 
ward to their assistance. On coming upon the field he received 
a kick from the horse of his brother-in-law. La Rochefoucauld, 
which broke his leg ; nevertheless he charged into the thickest 
of the fight, overthrowing all that opposed him, till his horse 
being killed under him, he was captured. As he was being 

1 «• haereticos eor|]|mque duces, utpote Dei hostes, omni severi- 

tatis animadversione punire .” — Letter to Charles IX. March 6th, 1669, 
De Potter, p. 34. 
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led away prisoner, Montesquieu, a Gascon, captain of the 
guard of the Duke of Anjou, it is supposed by order of that 
Prince, rode up and shot him from behind through the head. 
The Prince left (with other children), a son, Henry, subse- 
quently one of the most distinguished generals of France. 

After the death of Conde, Coligni and D’Andelot retreated 
towards St. Jean d’Angely. The number of Huguenots slain 
at the Battle op Jaenac ^ was not great, but among them 
were upwards of a hundred nobles. At Saintes, young Henry 
of Navarre, now in his fifteenth year, was elected by the 
Huguenots for their chief in place of Cond<^, and Coligni 
became his instructor in the art of war. The Admiral was 
not exposed to the dangers of the field alone. La Eivi^re, 
another captain of Anjou’s guard, bribed a valet of Coligni’s 
to poison him; but the plot was discovered and the valet 
hanged. Even the government were competitors in these 
schemes of murder. The Parliament of Paris published an 
arret condemning Coligni to be hanged in the Place de Grfeve, 
and his property to be confiscated ; and they promised a re- 
ward of 50,000 crowns to whomsoever might bring him in, 
dead or alive. But the Admiral’s hour was not yet come. 
He had still to fight and lose another battle. 

The two armies were nearly equal, but that of the King 
was superior in artillery. Pius V. and the Duke of Florence 
had reinforced it with 6,000 Italians, while the Duke of Alva 
had sent Germans and Walloons. On the other hand the 
German succours of Coligni had not arrived in any great 
numbers. On the 3rd of October, 1569, Tavannes forced the 
Admiral to give him battle at Moncontoub, a place between 
the Loire and Poitiers ; when the Huguenots were again de- 
feated, and lost upwards of 12,000 men, with all their artillery 
and baggage. Tavannes having dismissed for a ransom of 
10,000 crowns M. d’Assier, the general of the Huguenot 
infantry, who had been taken prisoner, Pius V. complained 
that Tavannes had not obeyed his directions to kill out of 
hand whatever heretic fell into his power ; ® and after the 
victory he sent the Duke of Anjou a consecrated hat and 

^ The M^moi/res of La Noue, a distinguished Huguenot captain, are 
the best authority for this war. 

a « gi dolse del Conte, che non havesse il commandamento di 

lui osservato d’ammazzar subito qualunque h^retico gli fosse venuto 
alle mani.”— Catena, Vita di Pio V, p. 85. 
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sword. But the royalists did not vigorously follow up their 
advantage. They lost time in sieges, a part of their army 
was dismissed for want of funds, and Tavannes was recalled 
through Court intrigues. A moderate or peace party had 
arisen, at the head of which were the Montmorencis ; the 
Ring, who was jealous of his brother's success, was inclined 
to listen to their counsels ; nor was Catharine averse, as part 
of their plans embraced a marriage between the Duke of 
Anjou and Queen Elizabeth. Indeed, Catharine, whose only 
fixed idea was to promote the greatness of her sons, and 
especially of her favourite, Henry, seems not, though harbour- 
ing a mortal hatred of the Huguenots, to have had those 
settled schemes of policy which have been attributed to her 
by some writers, but rather to have suited her conduct to the 
course of events.^ She began to treat with the Huguenots 
shortly after the battle of Moncontour ; but they were on their 
guard, and as active as the royalists were supine. From the 
plains of Poitou, Coligni retired to the mountains of Langue- 
doc, his army increasing as it went. Jeanne d’Albret dis- 
played wonderful courage and constancy, inspii*ed her son 
Henry with her own ardour, and encouraged the troops by 
her enthusiastic addresses. Coligni led his army by masterly 
marches over the wildest mountains from Rousillon into Bur- 
gundy, where he expected to be joined by the Count Palatine 
John Casimir and his forces, and designed then to march on 
Paris. In these alarming circumstances, even the Cardinal 
of Lorraine advised an accommodation. An armistice was 
Peace of St. agreed on, and, after considerable negotiation, the Peack op 
cjeraain, Germain was at length concluded (August 8th, 1570). 

By this peace liberty of conscience and a general amnesty 
were secured to the Huguenots, who were to recover all their 
confiscated possessions, privileges, and offices, and to be 
allowed the free and public exercise of their religion in all 
places where it had been established before August 1st; 
except in Paris and ten leagues round, and in places where 
the Court resided and two leagues round. Four places of 
security, or cautionary towns, were assigned to them, namely, 
La Rochelle, Montauban, Cognac, and La Charitd, on the 
condition that the Princes of Navarre and Cond^ and twenty 

^ ** £lle suivait les 6v4nements au jour le jour, accommodaut son 
indifference morale, sa V&role menteuse et sa dexterite k touts oause 
qui semblait prevaloir.’^— 'Michelet, Chterres de Bel. p. 362. 
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nobles to be named by the King should take an oath that 
these towns shoidd be restored at the expiration of two years.^ 

Nothing could be more unwelcome both to Pope Pius V. 
and King Philip II. than this peace, which seemed to break 
the unity of the Catholic power at the very moment when the 
Po]^, encouraged by the success of the orthodox arms both 
in Prance and the Netherlands, was preparing to strike a 
terrible blow against England by dethroning Queen Elizabeth. 
But both Philip and Pius were at this time too much occupied 
with other affairs to enter into any serious quarrel with France. 
Philip, besides the revolt in the Netherlands narrated in 
another chapter, was now also engaged in quelling an insur- 
rection of the Moriscoes in Spain ; while the attention of the 
Pope was absorbed by the movements of the Turkish fleets in 
the Mediterranean. Thus the followers of Mahomet, though 
without their wish or knowledge, were incidentally instru- 
naental in saving the Protestants from destruction. It will 
here be necessary to advert to the domestic history of Spain, 
as well as to resume somewhat higher the account of the 
Turkish wars ; after which we shall narrate the great Catholic 
plot against the English Queen and nation. 

The death of her daughter Elizabeth (October, 1568) had 
excited in the mind of Catharine de’ Medici, a suspicion of 
unfair play on the part of her son-in-law Philip II., ^ and is 
said to have been one of the causes which disposed her to 
abandon the Spanish alliance in favour of that of England. 
The fate of Elizabeth has been so intimately connected by 
some writers, though apparently without adequate reason, 
with that of Philip’s son Don Carlos, that we must here 
briefly advert to the still obscure and mysterious history of 
that unfortunate Prince. 

Don Carlos, the son of Philip II. and his first wife, Mary 
of Portugal, was born July 8th, 1545. His mother died a 
few days after giving him birth, and his education was there- 
fore entrusted to his aunt, the regent Joanna. From child- 
hood his constitution was weak ; he early betrayed symptoms 
of a cruel disposition, though blended with traits of courage 
and generosity ; and Charles V. who, when on his way to 
Tuste in 1556, had seen his grandson at Valladolid, had 
augured but ill of the future heir to the Spanish monarchy. 

^ The Edict in La Popeliniferej^2® Partie, fol.’^lQS. 

• ‘ See her letter cited by Van Raumer, Qesch, Europas^ B, i. S. 163. 
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Carlos was present at his father’s marriage, in 1560, with 
Elizabeth of Prance, who had once been destined for himself, 
and is said to have displayed rage and jealousy at being de- 
prived of her hand. At Alcaic de Henares, whither he was 
subsequently sent for the benefit both of his mind and his 
health, he fractured his skull by a fall. Certain it is that 
after this period his conduct was unruly ; he insulted his 
tutors and all who were about him, and would sometimes 
threaten their lives. These symptoms may partly perhaps be 
ascribed to the treatment he experienced from his father, who 
allowed him no part either in civil or military affairs, and 
the energies of the young Prince consequently found vent in 
a reckless, dissipated life. Tiepolo, who was Venetian am- 
bassador at Madrid in 1567, gives a rather better account of 
Don Carlos than other authorities, and describes him as 
having won the affections of his companions. It is said that 
when the revolt broke out in the Netherlands Carlos sym- 
pathized with the insurgents. It is certain that he was 
annoyed at Alva’s being appointed, instead of himself, to 
command the army sent against them, and when that captain 
came to take leave of him, Carlos attempted to stab him, and 
would have succeeded but for the superior strength of Alva, 
He is also said to have expressed a wish to take his father’s 
life, and to have avowed it in the confessional. He then laid 
a plan to fly the Kingdom, and when his uncle Don John 
communicated his design to Philip, he attempted to murder 
that Prince. In January, 1568, Philip himself, clothed in 
armour and attended by several nobles and twelve of his 
guard, entered at night the chamber of Don Carlos and seized 
him in his bed. From this time the unfortunate Prince was 
placed in strict confinement ; and his mode of life in his im- 
prisonment shows that he was deranged. It is probable that 
Philip had not obscurely intimated to the physicians to take 
no care of his son’s health, but to suffer him to proceed in 
his own way, and thus speedily bring his life to a termination. 
Such a method proved as effectual as a direct act of poisoning, 
with which, by some writers, Philip has been charged ; but 
their accounts of the manner in which it was effected are so 
various as to deprive the story of all credit, and indeed it 
was treated by the Florentine envoy as an idle rumour.^ It 

. ^ See on this subject Prescott’s Hist, of Philip II, vol. ii. B. Iv. 
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was the prevailing opinion at the time that Don Carlos was 
put to death in pursuance of a sentence of the Inquisition ; a 
judgment founded apparently on Philip's announcement to 
the Papal ISTuncio after the arrest of his son ** that he had 
preferred the honour of God, the maintenance of the Catholic 
religion, and the welfare of his subjects and dominions, to 
his own flesh and blood, and in obedience to the Divine will 
had sacrificed his only son.” ^ Don Carlos died in July, 1568, 
and in less than three months after, the Queen of Spain, 

Elizabeth of France, expired. Philip appears to have always 
treated Elizabeth with affection, while she herself was devoted 
to her husband. 

The intolerance and bigotry of the Spanish King increased persecution 
with his years, and gathered new strength from opposition. Moriscoes. 
The rage excited by symptoms of revolt in the Netherlands 
was vented on the unhappy Moors of Spain. We have related 
the cruelty with which Ferdinand the Catholic and Cardinal 
Ximenes pursued the Moors. The persecution was continued 
under Charles V., but not with quite so much violence ; for 
many years a sort of toleration was observed ; not only in some 
towns, as Albaicin, the Moorish suburb of Granada, but even 
in whole districts, as the Alpuj arras and their valleys, the 
Moors were suffered to retain their names and language, their 
manners and costumes. Some who had pretended to become 
converts to Christianity were called Marranos, the rest retained 
the names of Moriscoes. In 1564 and 1565 Philip II., stimu- 
lated by his clergy, and especially by Don Pedro Guerrero, 
Archbishop of Granada, and Cardinal Spinosa, Vice-Grand 
Inquisitor, who, from his influence over Philip, was long 
called the King of Spain,” ^ issued some severe ordinances 
against the Moorish customs ; and these were followed up in 
the subsequent year by another of such absurd atrocity, that 
even Philip himself hesitated to adopt it, till the priests 
forced it upon him by alarming his conscience.^ By a statute 
of November 17th, 1566, the Moriscoes were forbidden, on 
pain of death, to retain their ancient customs, and even to 

eh. 6 and 7 ; cf. Letter cited by M. Charri^re, Negodatiom du Levant^ 
t. iii. p. 20 sq. 

^ Letter of the Nuncio ap. Laderchii, AnnaL Bedes, t. xxiii, p. 145, 

* Strada, Bell, Belg, lib. vi. t. i. p. 203. 

^ LfiUer of Otadin, professor of theology ilt Alcal^i to Philip, in 
Circourt, Hist, des Maures tLEspagnet t. iL p. 278 sq. 
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speak their mother-tongue; their music, their dances, and 
their baths were suppressed ; they were not to fasten their 
doors ; their wives were to throw aside their veils ; their very 
names were to be changed for Castilian ; in short, every dis- 
tinctive trace was to be abolished, and they were to be entirely 
extirpated as a people. The Marquis of Mondejar, Viceroy 
of Granada, hesitated to publish this cruel and impolitic law ; 
but Don Pedro de Deza, President of the Chancery of Granada, 
caused it to be proclaimed by sound of trumpet, January Ist, 
1567. Astonished and afflicted, the Moors hastened to lay 
their petitions and remonstrances at the feet of Philip. They 
might as well have spoken to the winds. Despair then 
drove them to organize a revolt.^ Applications were made 
to the Sultan and to the Moors of Algiers for help; 
money was secretly raised, and great quantities of arms 
and provisions were collected in a large cave, or grotto, in 
the mountains. 

The severity of the law was enhanced by the regulations of 
Don Pedro de Deza. Spaniards were forbidden to hold any 
intercourse with a Mahometan, and the Moriscoes were directed 
to send their children to Spanish schools. In April, 1568, the 
Moorish inhabitants of the Alpujarras flew to arms ; and in 
the following September, in conjunction with their fellow- 
countrymen at Albaicin, they elected for their chief Don 
Fernando Muley of Valor and Cordova, a young man twenty- 
two years of age, descended from the Ommiyahd Khalifs, to 
whom they gave the title of Muley Abdallah Kahmed ben 
Ommiyah, King of Granada and Andalusia. In the winter 
the Moors made an unsuccessful attempt upon Granada, 
while the Spanish infantry penetrated into the Alpujarras 
and perpetrated the most inhuman cruelties. An internecine 
war ensued which lasted two years. Muley having made him- 
self hated and despised by his tyranny and sensuality, the 
Moriscoes formed a conspiracy against him. He was betiayed 
in his sleep and murdered by the treachery of his beautiful 
wife, Zahara ; and the conspirators then chose Ben Abu for 
their leader (October, 1569). Philip had appointed his brother, 
Don John of Austria, a natural son of Charles V., to conduct 
the war against the Moors ; but it was not tiU towards the 
close of 1569 that the mistrustful Philip could prevail upon 

^ This revolt is described by Prescott, Hist of Philip JL vol. iii. 
B. V. ch. i.— viii. Cf. Circourt, t. ii. ch. 13. 
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himself to grant his kinsman full power. Bon John then 
raised the ban and arri^re ban of Audalusia, and at the be- 
ginning of 1570 brought an army of 24,000 men into the field. 
Oalera was taken after a long siege (February 10th), and 
Don John disgraced himself by ordering an inhuman massacre. 
Ben Abu was murdered about the same time, and the Moors 
lost all hope of a successful resistance. The war became one 
of extermination ; village after village, town after town, fell 
into the hands of the Spaniards and was destroyed ; and in 
1571 the Moors were completely subdued. Towards the end 
of that year the survivors were transplanted into Estremadura 
and other provinces ; but considerable numbers succeeded in 
escaping to Fez and Algiers. 

At this period the arras of Philip II. were also engaged 
against the Turks, whose fleets were infesting the Mediter- 
ranean. During the reign of Henry II. of France, and at 
that King’s instigation, the Sultan sent every year large 
armaments into the Mediterranean, whose operations, how- 
ever, were chiefly confined to supporting the Mahometan 
pirates on the coast of Africa. In the autumn of 1559 Philip 
fitted out a fleet against the chief of their pirates, the corsair 
Draghut. The Pope (then Paul IV.), the Genoese, the Floren- 
tines, and the Knights of Malta, contributed to the expedition, 
and 200 vessels under the command of Andrea Doria, and 
having on board 14,000 troops, attacked and took the island 
of Jerbah in March, 1560 ; but it was recovered in the follow- 
ing July by the Turkish admiral Piali, and no permanent 
success was achieved by this large expedition. The wars be- 
tween the Spaniards and the Moors on the African coast con- 
tinued some years. In 1564 the Spaniards gained considerable 
advantages. In the following year, Sultan Solyman resolved 
to direct all his forces against the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John at Malta, who were the chief support of Christian 
power in the Mediterranean. Charles V. id a politic as well 
as charitable act by giving them that barren rock after their 
expulsion from Rhodes, for the feudal rent of an annual 
falcon, as he thus secured gratuitously an excellent bulwark 
for his dominions. The Knights greatly improved the island, 
not only by fortifying it, but also, so far as the soil permitted, 
by its cultivation. 

The siege of Malta by the Turks is one pf the most memor- 
able feats of arms of the sixteenth century, though its details 
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are interesting only in a military point of view.^ The imme- 
diate occasion of it was the capture by the Knights of a 
Turkish galleon. The Grand-Master of the order at that 
time was Jean Parisot de la Valette, who, when he heard of 
Solyman’s design, made the most vigorous preparations for 
defence. The useless part of the population was shipped ofE 
to Sicily, the fortifications were strengthened, and foreign 
auxiliaries obtained ; and in order to breed emulation, different 
posts were assigned to the Knights according to their tongue, 
or nation. Their whole body was 700 in number, with a force 
under them of about 9,000 men. The Turkish fleet consisted 
of 1 80 galleys commanded by Piali, with a large number of 
transports having about 30,000 troops on board, including 
6,000 Janissaries under the veteran Mustapha. This arma> 
ment, which appeared off Malta May 18th, 1565, was after- 
wards reinforced by Draghut from Tripoli with thirteen 
galleys. The first attack of the Turks was directed against 
the Castle of St. Elmo, commanding the entrance of the 
harbour. After a bombardment of several weeks, and the 
repulse of two general asaults, St. Elmo, reduced almost to a 
heap of ruins, was captured by the Turks, June 23rd. 
During the siege Draghut received a mortal wound. There 
still remained to be taken the Borgo, and the Castles of 
St. Angelo and St. Michael. After a siege of more than two 
months, the Turks abandoned the attempt in despair, and 
set sail for Constantinople (September 8th). After their de- 
parture the Sicilian Viceroy Don Garcia de Toledo, who was 
strongly suspected of cowardice, arrived with reinforcements. 
He subsequently received permission to retire from his govern- 
ment. The merit of the defence belongs entirely to La Valette, 
who received compliments and presents from every Sovereign 
in Europe, and among them a CardinaFs hat from the Pope, 
which, however, he declined. He subsequently founded a 
new capital of Malta, which obtained from him the name of 
Valetta. Solyman was furious at this defeat, the most 
humiliating that he had sustained during his long reign. 
The capture by Piali in the following year (1566) of the Isle 
of Chios, the last possession of the Genoese in the Levant, 
which, however, offered no resistance, afforded the Sultan 
some consolation. Chios was then ruled by the Giustiniani 

^ Some new particulars respecting the siege of Malta will be found 
in the Nigodatiom de la France dam k Levanty t. ii. p. 864, sqq, 
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family, the last of the Prankish lords who maintained a 
semblance of independence in those waters, though indeed 
they paid an annual tribute to the Porte. But before 
Piali could lay the spoils at his master^s feet, Solyman was 
dead. 

The Sultan had been impelled to wipe out the disgrace of 
Malta by some glorious achievement, and the affairs of Hun- 
gary offered the occasion. The truce of eight years concluded 
between Ferdinand I. and the Porte had not yet expired; 
and though that Emperor had left the stipulated tribute un- 
paid, yet Maximilian II. after his accession had paid the 
arrears, as well as the pension to the Grand Vizier. The truce 
was accordingly to have been renewed ; but before a fresh 
treaty could be prepared, Solyman, nettled by his reverses, 
had determined on a war in Hungary, in support of the 
cause of his slave John Sigismund. The war which Maxi- 
milian had waged with that Prince had been hitherto success- 
ful ; he had recovered the places captured by John Sigismund, 
and had also conquered Tokay, Kovar, Erdad, and Bathor. 

But he had now to contend with a more redoubtable enemy, 
and he used all his exertions to collect an adequate force. 

The Germans unanimously voted him 48,000 men at the Diet 
of Augsburg, and a considerably larger body was raised in his 
other dominions. Of this force, one division under Schwendi 
was cantoned on the Theiss, to hold Transylvania in check, 
another under the Archduke Charles secured Illyria, while 
Maximilian himself, with the main body of 80,000 men, en- 
camped near Eaab. 

Solyman the Magnificent left Constantinople at the head of Death of 
a vast army with all the pomp of war. May 1st, 1566. At 
Semlin he received John Sigismund with royal honours cent, im. 
(June 29th), and declared that he had come to vindicate his 
cause against the House of Austria. It was Soly man’s inten- 
tion to ascend the course of the Danube, had not a feat of 
arms of Count Zriny diverted his attention to the little town 
of Szigeth, the family seat of that nobleman, near Fiinf- 
kirchen. In a sally which he made, Zriny had defeated and 
killed near Siklos a favourite Pasha of the Sultan’s, and 
Sobnnan to punish him directed against Szigeth his army of 
100,000 men and 300 guns. But this siege afforded another 
instance of the unskilfulness of the Turks in such operations. 

Zriny made a valorous defence for nearly five weeks, when 

II. B B 
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the place was at last captured, and he himself beheaded on 
one of his own cannons. But the enterprise cost the Turks 
20,000 men, and among them the great Sultan himself, who 
died, September 4th, 1566, from the consequences of fatigue 
and the unwholesome air of the marshes. Solyman had long 
been in bad health. Besides the gout, he was subject to 
attacks of melancholy, and lay sometimes totally unconscious 
in a swoon or trance.^ Navagero describes him* at the age of 
sixty-two as much above the middle height, meagre and of a 
sallow complexion; yet there was a wonderful grandeur in 
his look, accompanied with a gentleness that won all hearts. 
He was a rigid Mussulman, and insisted on a precise observ- 
ance of all the precepts of the Koran. He was temperate in 
his diet, ate but little meat, and amused himself chiefly with 
hunting. In his moments of depression he was accustomed 
to humble himself before God, and composed spiritual hymns 
in which he compared his nothingness with the power of the 
Almighty. He was scrupulous in keeping his word, he loved 
justice, and never knowingly wronged anybody. In short, 
allowance made for his Turkish education and prejudices, he 
may be very advantageously compared with several Christian 
Princes his contemporaries. 

^xoiana Solyman^s infatuated passion for a Russian lady, the 
beautiful Roxolana, was a source of political misfortune as 
well as domestic misery. Assisted by the Grand Vizier 
Rustan, Roxolana induced the Sultan, to whom she had borne 
several children, to give her his hand in lawful wedlock,^ and 
thus to infringe a maxim of State policy which had been pre- 
served inviolate since the time of Bajazet I. She next, by 
artful calumnies, turned the heart of Solyman against his 
eldest son Mustapha, the child of his Sultana, whose qualities 

^ See the Dematches of Be Petremol, in the N^godationSi etc. t. ii. 
p. 692. 

* Kelazione of Navagero, in Alberi’s collection, Ser. iii. t. i. p. 72. 
Cf. Bushequii, Dpist. p. 105. 

® The account adopted by Ranke {Fiirsten und Vdlker^ B. i. 36), 
that Roxolana owed her freedom and marriage to the building of a 
mosque, and the sentence of the Mufti, that she could not thereafter 
remc^ the concubine of the Sultan, seems to rest on no sure founda- 
tion. The more probable account seems to be that the Sultana, the 
mother of Mustapha, stung with jealousy, made a personal attack on 
Roxolana, whereby she ^incurred the anger of Solyman, and was aeht 
away in disgrace. See Zinkeisen, Qesm, des Osm* Eekkes, B, uL S* 
26 Anm. 
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resembled his own, and who was the darling of the Turkish 
nation. Persuaded that Mustapha was intriguing with the 
Persian Sophi, Solyman hastened to Eregli in Caramania, 
summoned Mustapha from Diarbekir, and caused him to be 
strangled in his own presence (1553). Mustapha^s son 
Mahomet was also put to death, and Selim, the weak and 
profligate son of Roxolana, was appointed Solyman's successor. 
But from this hour the Sultan’s happiness had fled. He be- 
came suspicious and dejected, and no longer confided even in 
his Janissaries, who loved him as a father. In an Empire 
where ever 3 rthing depended on the personal qualities of the 
Sovereign, the choice of Selim must be regarded as having 
prepared the way for the decline of the Ottoman power. The 
Viaaer Mohammed Sokolli kept Solyman’s death a secret till 
Selim II. arrived in the camp before Szigeth. The unruly 
Janissaries felt little respect for the new Sultan, who was 
known only by his addiction to wine and women ; and they 
compelled him very considerably to augment the donative 
which it was now become customary to distribute at the com- 
mencement of every new reign. Under these circumstances, 
the forces of Maximilian gained some advantages over the 
Turks, and in May, 1567, he succeeded in concluding with the 
Porte another truce of eight years, on the basis that all parties, 
including John Sigismund, should hold what they actually 
possessed: an arrangement by which Maximilian lost only 
Szigeth and Gyula, while he acquired a territory of more than 
200 miles in extent, from Transylvania to beyond the Theiss. 
The tribute of 30,000 ducats to the Porte was to be continued ; 
but the Emperor’s ambassadors at Constantinople were to be 
on the footing of those of the most favoured nations, and no 
longer subject to insult and imprisonment. These conditions, 
so favourable to the Emperor, are no doubt partly attributable 
to the French influence in the Divan having at this period 
sunk to a very low ebb. But Selim had other reasons for 
making and observing this treaty, as well as for the peace 
which he concluded with the King of Poland. His attention 
was now directed towards the south, and to the conquest of 
Cyprus and Arabia, by which his reign is chiefly distinguished. 

The former Kingdom of Cyprus was at this time held by 
the Venetians, who, during the last thirty years, had fallen 
very much in power and in the estimation of the Porte. In 
the three wars which they had waged with the Turks since 
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the fall of Constantinople, they had always come off with the 
loss of part of their possessions, and were reduced to the con- 
dition of tributaries ; though, on the other hand, they had 
acquired Cephalonia and Cyprus, the last an island of great 
size and importance. During the eighty years, however, 
which they had held it, they had treated the inhabitants 
with such harshness and oppression that the Cyprians 
began to regard the very Turks themselves in the light of 
deliverers. The story runs that the wine- bibbing Selim was 
incited to undertake the Cyprian war by his favourite Don 
Miquez, a Portuguese Jew, whom, after his accession, he had 
made Duke of Naxos and of the twelve principal Cyclades, 
and who represented to the Sultan in glowing colours the excel- 
lence of the wine of Cyprus. However this may be, Selim, it is 
certain, assigned no reason for the war but his will.^ On the 
Ist of July, 1570, a Turkish fleet of 360 sail, under the com- 
mand of Piali, landed at the southernmost point of the island, 
without opposition, an army of 50,000 men under Mustapha 
Pasha. The Venetians having only 3,000 soldiers in Cyprus, 
the defence of the open country was at once abandoned, and 
all their efforts restricted to defend the towns of Nicosia and 
Famagosta. Nicosia was taken September 9th, and great 
part of the inhabitants massacred. Famagosta, defend^ by 
Marcantonio Bragadino, did not capitulate till August Ist, 
1571. The Turks had retired in the winter, during which 
the town was relieved by the Venetians, who, however, did 
not strike a single blow in its defence. In spite of the capitu- 
lation, Mustapha had the perfidious barbarity to cause the 
valiant Bragadino to be flayed alive. During this war the 
Turks also inflicted great damage and disgrace on the Vene- 
tians on the Coasts of Albania and Dalmatia. 

Holy But these proceedings roused the anger of the fiery and 

a^SsUhe enthusiastic Pius V., one of whose darling projects had ^ways 
Turks. been to curb the power and the insolence of the Turk. By 
his exertions an alliance against the Sultan, called the Holt 
League, was at length concluded between himself, Philip II., 

' The principal authorities for the war of Cyprus are Paruta, Hist, 
Veneta, r. ii. ; Folieta, De Sacro Ffxdere in Selimum^ libri iv. (Genoa, 
1587) ; Contarini, Hist, delle cose successe daZ prindpio della auerra 
mossa da Selim ai Veneziani (Venez., 1572). The earlier history of 
Cypnis is fully related by L. de Maslatrie, ffist. de Vile de Chypre 
sous le Mtgne aes Princes de la Maison de Lusignan (Paris, 1853). 
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the Venetians, and one or two minor Powers. The French 
offered nothing but their good wishes. Before the end of 
September, the allied fleet, consisting of 77 Spanish, 6 Mal- 
tese, and 3 Savoyard galleys under Don John of Austria, 12 
Papal galleys under Marcantonio Colonna, and 108 Venetian 
galleys and 6 galeazzi under Sebastian Veniero, assembled at 
Messina. Don John was Commander-in-chief of the arma- 
ment. He was now about twenty-four years of age, having 
probably been born in 1547, and was the son of Charles V, 
and a German girl, one Barbara Bio in berg, of Ratisbon, and 
probably of lowly condition. Don John is described as having 
been of great personal beauty, as well as of singularly fasci- 
nating manners. His well-proportioned and graceful figure 
was rather above the middle height. His features were 
regular, his blue eyes full of vivacity and fire, his long light 
hair flowed back in natural ringlets from his temples, and 
his upper lip was covered with a thick moustache. Such was 
the commander whom we shall again have occasion to meet 
in another important situation.^ 

The Osmanli fleet of 300 sail, under the Capudan-Pasha 
Musinsade Ali, lay in the Gulf of Lepanto. The Christians 
resolved to attack it ; the Turks came out to meet them ; and 
on the 7th October, 1571, was fought off the rocky islets of 
Hurzolari, the ever memorable Battle of Lepanto. The 
fight lasted till late in the evening. The Turks lost 224 
ships and 30,000 men, including their commander; the 
Christians only 15 galleys and 8,000 men. In this battle, 
which, though really won by the power of Venice, created the 
reputation of Don John of Austria, were also present two 
men, who, like him, were afterwards to be Governors of the 
Netherlands ; Don Luis de Requesens, Grand Commander of 
Castile, and Alexander Farnese, the nephew of Don John. 
Another name may be added, subsequently immortalized in 
literature — that of Cervantes, the author of “ Don Quixote,” 
who was wounded in this battle.* The Allies did not follow 
up their victory, from disputes, apparently, about the division 

^ Lippomano, Relatione di Napoli^ MS. ap. Ranke, Fursten und 
Volker, B. i. S. 168, f. 

* Von Hammer has given a list of authorities for the battle of 
Lepanto, B. iii. S. 787. To these may be added Extrait iFune leitre 
escripte par le Commandeur Romegaa d Rome de la grande bataille des 
demon armies Chrestienne et Twrquesque donn^ le vit. jour d^OcU 1671 ; 
in the N^gociationSt etc, t. iii. p. 186 sqq. 
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of the spoil. The Morea and Negropont lay at their mercy ; 
but all retired home. The Turks, on the other hand, repair^ 
their losses with incredible energy ; the Allies became further 
disunited through the death of Pius V. ; and in the summer 
of 1672 an Osmanli fleet of 260 sail again swept the Greek 
waters. Under these circumstances, the Venetians, assisted 
by the French ambassador at Constantinople, opened negotia- 
tions with the Porte for a peace, which was finally concluded 
March 7th, 1573. The Venetians surrendered Cyprus to the 
Turks, and consented to pay a double tribute for Zante, the 
only compensation for these sacrifices being the continuance 
of their commercial privileges in the Levant. This peace was 
the last important act of the reign of Sultan Selim II. ; who 
died on December 12th, 1674. Towards the end of his reign 
began the first disputes of the Porte with Russia, which were 
afterwards destined to assume so colossal an importance ; and 
hence this period may be regarded as forming a sort of epoch 
in the history of the Turks in Europe. 

While the efforts of Pius V. against the Turks were a 
European benefit, his policy as head of the Christian Church 
produced only conspiracies, civil wars, assassination and 
bloodshed. 

In the eyes of the Pope and of the Catholic Powers, Mary 
Stuart, the prisoner of Elizabeth, was the incarnation of the 
orthodox principle, and her imprisonment was looked upon 
with rage and mortification. Of all these powers, however, 
Pius V. was the most ardent against the English Queen : but 
the time was not yet ripe for an open enterprise against her, 
since the hands of Philip II,, the only sovereign who could be 
expected to undertake it, were at this time sufficiently filled 
with the affairs of his own rebellious subjects in the Nethei*- 
lands. There remained the course of exciting against Eliza- 
beth domestic treason and rebellion, and into this Pius threw 
himself with ardour. The first plot, in 1669, of the Duke of 
Norfolk, a Protestant, to marry the Queen of Scots, does not 
appear to have included any traitorous design against Queen 
Elizabeth, whose sanction to the marriage was to have been 
sought ; though the conduct of Norfolk in procuring the sup- 
port of so many English nobles, including several Catholics, 
as well as that of the Kings of France and Spain, seems to 
have been designed to overawe Elizabeth and compel her con- 
sent. But the Cathblic nobles who had entered into the 
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scheme, and especially their leaders, the Earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmorland, had formed far more extensive and 
criminal designs. The aims of this party were to liberate the 
Queen of Scots by force, put down the established religion, 
and depose Elizabeth. Their schemes were actively promoted 
by Pius V., through Dr. Nicolas Morton, who had visited the 
northern counties of England in the spring of 1569, in the 
character of Apostolic penitentiary.^ Espes, the Spanish am- 
bassador, was also privy to the conspiracy ; but though enthu- 
siastic in Mary’s cause, he dreaded to incur the responsibility 
of promoting it, and referred the conspirators to the Duke of 
Alva in the Netherlands. After the discovery of Norfolk’s 
scheme, and the imprisonment of that nobleman, Northum- 
berland and Westmorland, finding themselves suspected, re- 
solved to fly to arms. Accordingly they wrote to Pius V., 
stating their devotion to the see of Rome, soliciting pecuniary 
aid and the employment of the Pope’s influence in procuring 
military assistance from the Duke of Alva. But the insurrec- 
tion was premature, Alva had not time to succour the rebels, 
even had he been so inclined. At the approach of the 
Queen’s forces the insurgents dispersed, without striking a 
blow, and the two traitor earls escaped into Scotland. Ex- 
asperated at the failure of this conspiracy, Pius V. resolved 
to hurl against Elizabeth a bolt which he had been lately pre- 
paring. On the 25th of February, 1570, he published a bull 
excommunicating the Queen of England, and deposing her 
from her throne.^ Alva sent some copies of the bull to the 
Spanish ambassador at London, and one Felton, a gentleman 
of substance, had the audacity to affix one to the Bishop of 
London’s gates ; for which act he paid the penalty of his life. 
Rome stiU claimed the use of such weapons, though now 
nearly obsolete, as her legitimate prerogative ; but Pius medi- 
tated also to employ against Elizabeth the surer but hardly 
canonical method of assassination.^ 

^ His functions seem to have been to impart to English Catholic 
priests, from the Pope, the facultHs which they could no longer receive 
nrom the bishops. Lingard, vol. iv. p. 205, note. 

* The bull is in Laderchii, Ann. Ecd. t. xxiv. p. 218, and in Camden, 
ElizaJbethy vol. i. p. 245 (ed. 1625). Pius also sent the defeated rebels 
12,000 crowns.— Oabutius, Vita Pii V. p. 106 (ed. 1605). 

* Pensando Pio di socorrere la reina di Scotia, di restituir la reli- 
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The Bidoifl The bull proved of no effect — a mere hrutwm fuhnen, Elissa- 

Piot, 1671. | 50 th, however, requested, through the Emperor Maximilian, 

its revocation ; but Pius refused.^ A fresh and more extensive 
conspiracy was concocted in 1671, in which the chief agents 
were the Bishop of Eoss, the Spanish ambassador, and one 
Eidolfi, a Florentine merchant, whose extensive commerce 
served to screen his movements from suspicion. The scheme 
of the marriage between Mary and Norfolk was renewed, and 
the Duke, who, though dismissed from the Tower, was still in 
custody in his own house, found means to communicate with 
the Queen of Scots through one of his gentlemen and the 
Bishop of Eoss. Eidolfi, being furnished with credentials 
from Mary and Norfolk, proceeded into the Netherlands, and 
endeavoured to persuade Alva to send an army of 8,000 men 
and 25 guns, with a store of extra muskets and ammunition, 
either to Harwich or Portsmouth, where Norfolk would join 
with a force of 20,000 foot and 3,000 horse. Alva, however, 
who was at that time advocating a marriage between Queen 
Mary and Don John of Austria, conceived a contempt for 
Eidolfi as a weak prating creature, and dismissed him with 
an evasive answer, in which the affair was referred to the 
Catholic king. Eidolfi next went to Eome, and had an inter- 
view with Pius V. The Pope entered warmly into the scheme, 
furnished Eidolfi with money and letters of recommendation 
to Philip II., urging that sovereign to embark in the plot, and 
stating that he himself was ready to forward it by selling the 
chalices of the churches, and even his own garments. The 
plan was to seize, and murder Elizabeth when proceeding to 
one of her residences in the country, in the month of August 
or September. Philip did not need much persuasion. The 
affair was to his taste. He instructed Alva secretly to pursue 
the scheme, subject, however, to the Duke’s final judgment ; 

trated by the Latin of another biographer, Gabutius : £t ilia lualo- 
rum omnium sentinam seu, ut appellaoat ipse, flagitiorum servam, dc 
medio tollere.^' — Vita Pii F. c. ix. p. 102. 

' Dr. Lihgard (vol. vi. p. 226) seeitb to regard as a logical triumph 
the dilemma put by Pius in reply : Did Elizabeth deem the sentence 
valid or invalid ? If valid, why aid she not seek a reconciliation with 
the Holy See? If invalid, why did she wish it to be revoked? A 
flj)od specimen of papist sophistry ; the real grievance being, that thoimh 
Elizabeth herself I’egardea it as invalid, many of her subjects, besid^ 
foreign enemies, were of a contrary opinion, and resolved to act accord* 
ingiy. 
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and appointed Vitelli, a distinguished Spanish officer, who 
had been employed in England in a diplomatic capacity, to 
command the expedition.' Alva proposed to the Spanish 
Court his own son instead of Vitelli, but this was refused.* 

Queen Elizabeth, however, received information of the plot 
from some unknown personage abroad.* Norfolk’s servants 
being arrested and racked, confessed their master’s guilt. The 
Duke was again committed to the Tower, and a closer guard 
was placed over the Queen of Scots. Philip II. still clung to 
the scheme, even after it was exploded, and in December, 

1571, Alva sent two Italian assassins into England to take, 
by poison or otherwise, the life of Queen Elizabeth, besides 
planning other attempts of the like kind.'' 

That the French government was concerned in Norfolk’s Treaty of 
plot, even so late as September, 1571, when La Mothe-Fenelon 
supplied him with money, appears from Pcnelon’s correspond- 
ence, as well as from the confession of Barker, one of the ' 

agents in the plot.® The French share in the scheme was, 
however, totally unconnected with Spain, and does not appear 
to have gone further than the liberation of the Queen of Scots 
by means of her marriage with Norfolk, in order that the 
ancient relations between France and Scotland might be 
maintained, by the restoration of Mary to the Scotch throne.® 

The French Court was, indeed, at this time negotiating a 
marriage between Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou, while 
Philip II. was doing all in his power to prevent it. Although 
engaged in secret plots against the English Queen, Philip 
sought, in his public negotiations, to gain her favour and 
alliance ; he even consented that she should retain the money 
consigned to the Duke of Alva, which she had impounded, 
and to make compensation for the English merchandize which 
had been seized at Antwerp in retaliation and he endeavoured 
to influence her mind against the match, through her own 

^ Gachard, Corr. de Philippe 11. f No. 1038, t. ii. p. 186. 

* Catena, Vita di Pio V. p. 117. 

* Turner {Mod. Hist, of Eng. Vol. iv. p. 231) conjectures froni a 
passa^ in MelviFs Memoirs that the information came from Catharine 
de’ Wfedici. 

* Corresp. de Chwrles IX. et Mondoneet, in the Comm. Boy. de I Hist. 

(Belgiun^ ap. Motley, Dutch Rep. vol. ii. 

® See Fdnelon, Corresp. Diplom. t. iv. p. 226 ; Murdin, p. 91. 

* Turner, ibid. voL v. p. 2^ • 

^ See the next chapter. 
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courtiers and ladies, to whom he gave presents and gratuities.' 
But his surest card was the Duke of Anjou himseH. That 
Prince was by no means desirous of the match. It had been 
chiefly concocted by Charles IX., who, jealous of the military 
reputation acquired by his brother in the civil wars, would 
have been glad to get rid of him at any price. When the 
marriage treaty had been nearly arranged, it ultimately went 
off on Anjou’s insisting on a written promise that he should 
be secured in the free and public exercise of his religion.^ 
Nevertheless the alliance of England was still courts by 
France. It was necessary to the altered policy adopted, in 
appearance, at least, by the French Court, since the peace of 
St. Germain. 

After that peace, La Rochelle had become the head-quarters 
and, as it were, capital of the Huguenots, where the leaders 
of that party were gathered round Jeanne d’Albret and the 
Admiral Coligni. Massacres of the Huguenots were perpe- 
trated early in 1571 by the Catholic population at !l^uen, 
Orange, and Dieppe, and much negotiation ensued. Charles 
IX. as well as his mother seems at this time to have regarded 
the Spanish Court with suspicion and dislike.* Hence the 
French Court was for a while disposed to conciliate the 
Huguenots ; and, except as regarded the chancellorship, 
favoured all their views. The Protestants naturally wish^ 
to see L’Hopital restored to the custody of the seals, which, 
however, Catharine, in 1570, bestowed on one Birago, a 
Milanese, and creature of her own. On the other hand the 
Huguenots were authorized to hold a synod of the reformed 
churches at La Rochelle, to preside over which Beza came 
from Geneva ; Charles IX. backed the application of Coligni 
and Louis of Nassau to the Grand Duke of Tuscany for a 
secret loan in support of the insurrection in the Netherlands ; 
and the hand of Queen Elizabeth, a heretic Sovereign excom- 
municated and deposed by the Pope, was, as we have said, 
solicited for Henry of Anjou. The Court also seemed to show 
its sincerity by entertaining the project of a marriage between 
young Henry of Navarre and the King’s third sister, Margaret ; 
which indeed had been contemplated from their infancy, before 

^ F^nelon, t. iv. p. 220. 

* Ibid,v. 258, t. vii. p. 252. 

* See Walsingham’s Letters, in Digges, €<mpl. Ambassaehr, p. Ill, 
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the ciTil wars had broken out. Both were now about eighteen 
years of age, and Margaret was much attached to the young 
l>uke Henry of Guise. In 1570 a marriage between them 
had nearly been arranged ; but the King, as well as his mother 
and Anjou, denounced the audacious pretensions of Guise; 
and Charles ordered his brother, the Bastard of Angoul^me, 

Grand Prior of the Order of Malta in France, to make away 
with him while on a hunting party. The Bastard failed from 
cowardice, not conscience, and Guise eluded the impending 
danger by marrying Catharine of Cleves. 

In July, 1571, Count Louis of Nassau, who was at La Louis of 
Rochelle with the Huguenots, on whose side he had fought 
after his retirement from the Netherlands,^ went to Paris, tionswith 
and had a secret interview with Charles IX., his mother, and ^**^*‘**‘* 
the Montmorencis, in which he held out to the King the 
possession of the Netherlands, and the inheritance of the 
House of Burgundy, as the price of his help against Spain. 

Charles was struck with the tempting offer, but replied that 
it was too late to do anything this year against Spain. These 
negotiations became known. Alava, the Spanish ambassador 
at the Court of France, threatened war ; Catharine protested 
to Philip II. that Alava’ s information was false; and the 
Spanish King, who wished to avoid a rupture with Prance, 
superseded him.^ The French Court then made advances to 
Coiigni, who, always slow to form resolutions, long distrusted 
their professions. Jeanne d’ Albret was not disinclined to the 
proposed marriage for her son : but resolved that immediately 
after its celebration he and his wife should retire from Court. 

Jeanne trembled both for Henry’s morals and his religion. Manners of 
At that period the Court of France was indeed a sink of 
iniquity and corruption.^ Charles IX. and his brother Anjou, 
of opposite tempers, distinguished themselves by opposite 
crimes. Impetuous, and to appearance frank, though capable 
of the deepest dissimulation, Charles IX. possessed some 
brilliant qualities. He was expert in all the exercises of a 
cavalier, understood music, had a good voice, spoke well, and 
was even a tolerable poet. In November, 1570, he had 

^ See the next ch^ter. 

* Beza, Matin, p. 33. 

* See Jeanne d’Albret’s letter to her son from Blois, March 3th, 

1572. Le Labourenr, Add, d. Caatdnau, t. {. p. 860 (ed. Bmseeb, 

1731). 
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espoused, at M^zi^res, Elizabeth, the second daughter of the 
Emperor Maximilian, and, considering the manners of the 
day, appears to have been tolerably faithful to his marric^e 
vow. He had little sense of religion, and swore and blas- 
phemed like a trooper. He was fond of violent bodily exer- 
cises, of which his constitution seemed to stand in ne^, and 
his chief recreation was hunting, which he followed with a 
sort of fury, killing numberless horses and dogs. Henry of 
Anjou, on the other hand, though cruel, was effeminate, and 
shunned all active sports. The lawless disorder in which the 
Court was plunged at this period may be illustrated by a 
single anecdote. In the spring of 1572, the King and the 
Duke of Anjou, brotherly only in their orgies, having dined 
with Nantouillet, the Prevot des Marchands,' at Paris, 
directed their people, when the banquet was finished, to pack 
up and carry away all the silver plate, and other property to 
the value of 50,000 livres ; and when Nantouillet took some 
steps in the Parliament of Paris to recover his property, 
Charles told the President of that assembly that he h^ 
better be quiet, as the robbery had been committe.d by 
persons above the law ! ^ 

The marriage treaty between Henry of Navarre and 
Margaret of Valois was finally arranged in April, 1572. 
Pope Pius V. sent his nephew Cardinal Alessandrino into 
France to break it off, if possible ; and, though the Legate 
did not succeed, he received from the French Court assurances 
which he considered satisfactory, and which he promised to 
communicate by word of mouth on his return to Rome.® 
Jeanne d’Albret. however, was not destined to see the 
marriage celebrated. She died at Paris on the 10th of the 
following June, after a short illness of five days. Some 
grave historians have attributed her death to poison, but it 
appears to have been occasioned by disease of the lungs. 
Her son Henry now assumed the title of King of Navarre. 

' Answering nearly to the office of an English mayor or Scottish 
provost. 

* L*E8toile, p. 28. While detained at Court, Henry of Navarre, it 
must be owned, sometimes shared in these shameful disorders. He 
was regarded by his brothersdndaw as a hon, diahk^ and altc^ther 
insignificant. 

^ Lettere^ efc., del. Sr. Cl. Alessandrino, March 6th, 1572, MS. in 
Corsini Library, ap. R%nke, Franz Gesch: B. i. S. 325. Of. Lettrez du 
Cardinal d^Ossat, t. ii. p. 100 (ed. Paris, 1698). 
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Coligni had been induced to come to Court in September, coiigni 
1571, while Jeanne d’Albret still thought it prudent to 
negotiate the marriage from within the walls of La Rochelle, 

Many changes had now taken place in the domestic life of 
Coligni. While at La Rochelle, being a widower, he had 
contracted a new marriage with Jacqueline d’Entremont, a 
great Savoyard lady and heiress; who, fascinated with the 
AdmiraFs character, and determined, as she said, to be the 
Marcia of France, had proceeded to La Rochelle with the 
design of espousing him, in spite of the threats of the Duke 
of Savoy to confiscate all her estates. The Ch&tillons seem 
to have possessed an aptitude to inspire such passions, 
D’Andelot had married a lady of Lorraine under very similar 
circumstances, and had carried her off from Nanci under the 
very eyes of the Guises, who, however, seized upon her 
estates. But the gallant Colonel of the French infantry had 
died in 1569 ; and the Admiral’s other brother, the ex-Cardinal 
Odet had expired in England this very year, beloved and 
esteemed by all for his amiable qualities and his love of 
learning, feoth were thought to have been poisoned. These 
circumstances were not calculated to inspire the Admiral with 
confidence ; but at length, at the instance of Marshal Mont- 
morenci, and having received the royal permission to surround 
himself with a guard of fifty gentlemen, Coligni went to Court, 
in the hope of frustrating the faction of the Guises, and 
bringing about a war with their patron and protector, the 
King of Spain. 

The Admiral’s reception at Blois was of the warmest kind. His pouti- 
Charles IX. presented him with 100,000 livres as a wedding 
gift, interceded with Emmanuel Philibert in favour of his wife, 
granted him for a year the enjoyment of the ecclesiastical 
revenues of his brother, the deceased Cardinal, and loaded 
with favours his son-in-law T^ligni and the gentlemen of his 
suite. But more than by all these liberalities, Coligni was 
attached by the confidence apparently reposed in him by the 
King. The Admiral now seemed to be the principal coun- 
sellor of the French Crown, and in this capacity he developed 
the views of a true patriot and enlightened statesman, by 
endeavouring to unite the arms prepared for civil war in 
striking a blow against the power of Spain, bjr organizing the 
French marine, and founding a colonial «dommion. Schemes 
of colonization, which involved an attack upon the Spanish 
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possessions, had long occupied the mind of Coligm. In 1555 
he had endeavoured to found a colony in Brazil ; in 1562 and 
1564 he had sent expeditions to Florida, a region hitherto un* 
occupied by Europeans; and while at La Rochelle, he had 
despatched a small squadron to reconnoitre the Antilles, and 
to concert the means of attack upon those islands. But, of 
all his views, those which regarded the Netherlands were the 
most important and the most feasible : namely, to extend the 
French frontier to the mouth of the Schelde, by re-uniting 
Flanders to the Crown, and to make Brabant, Holland, and 
Zealand independent of the Spanish King under the protec- 
torate of the Nassaus. Never before had France had so 
favourable an opportunity for accomplishing that darling pro- 
ject as in the spring of 1672, after Brille had been seized by 
the insurgents, and the towns of Zealand and Holland were 
revolting, one after another, from the Spanish Crown.' 

The Admiral’s views were supported by the party called 
the PolUiqueSf which steered between the Court and the 
Hugonots. Its leaders were the Duke of Alen 9 oa and the 
Montmorenci family, whose chief members were the Marshal 
Duke of Montmorenci, the Marshal Count of Damville, and 
the Seigneurs of Mdru and of Thor^. The French Court 
entertained at this time some ambitious schemes ; it was 
seeking to establish a sort of protectorate over the Protestant 
Princes of Germany; it was turning its views towards the 
Crown of Poland, and even towards the Empire on the death 
of Maximilian ; and Charles had a lingering notion of asserting 
the claims of his ancestors to Milan and Naples. That King , 
as we have said, possessed considerable energy, and it seems 
probable enough that he was occasionally dazzled by the 
Admiral’s views ; an assumption which may serve to explain 
some of the anomalies observable in Charles’s conduct at this 
period. In April, 1572, the French agent in the Netherlands 
told the Duke of Alva, that, unless he abrogated the ob- 
noxious taxes which he had imposed, his master would break 
with Spain ; ' and the negotiations with Elizabeth were con- 
tinued, whose friendship was necessary to France in case of 
such a rupture. Catharine’s youngest son, the Duke of 
Alen^on, though only eighteen years of age, and twenty-one 

' See next chapter. 

‘ Letter of Morillon to Granvella, April 15th, 1572, ap. Michelet 
La Ligue, p. 474, note. 
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years younger tlian Elizabeth, was substituted for the Duke 
of Anjou as a suitor to the English Queen ; and a treaty of 
alliance between Prance and England was signed April 22nd, 

1572/ Even the Turks were exhorting Charles to take advan- 
tage of the troubles in the Netherlands and to seize upon 
those rich provinces ; * for the French Court, instead of joining 
the HoiiY League against Selim, as they were earnestly 
pressed to do by the Pope, had sent an ambassador to the 
Porte. Count Louis of Nassau had had secret interviews at 
Blamont with the Bukes of Anjou and AleD9on, and had re- 
ceived 100,000 livres as an earnest of the intentions of Prance ; 
and on Louis’s arrival in Picardy early in May, he found 
several thousand French Huguenots, under Cenlis, assembling 
for his assistance, not merely by permission of Charles IX., 
but even paid with his money. But this was the extent of 
the French policy in this direction, which, even if it had been 
sincere up to this time, now took an opposite turn. The 
movements of Q-enlis were betrayed to the Buke of Alva by 
some person at the French Court ; and the unfoiiunate men 
were cut to pieces. 

The policy even of the Queen-Mother at this important Catharine 
crisis seems to have been variable and uncertain. Like all 
cunning yet irresolute persons, she was always providing some 
loophole for escape ; she would have two strings to her bow, 
and while she was negotiating with the Protestants she had 
not broken with the Guises. It having been discovered, from 
an intercepted letter of the Countess of Northumberland, that 
towards the close of 1571 the Buke of Guise had spent two 
months with Alva in the Netherlands, Sir T. Smith mentioned 
this fact to Catharine in March, 1572; observing that it 
appeared, from the letter of the Countess, that the House of 
Guise would punctually follow all the directions of Spain; 
whereupon Catharine falsely denied that Guise had been with 
Alva, and added that the Court certainly knew where Guise 
was, since they communicated with him every four days.* 

It was some relief to the French Court, that Pius V. died Death of 
during the course of these negotiations (May Ist, 1572). 

They expected to find less difiiculty with his successor. Car- 
dinal Buonoompagni, who assumed the title of Gregory XIII. 

' Camden, B. ii. p. 307 (ed. 1625) ; Dumont, t. v. pt. i. p. 211. 

* Charri^re, NigociationSi etc. t. iii. p. 332, > 

* The letter is in Murdin, p. 193. 
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Aoceadon The SOU of a Bolognese jurist, Buoncompagni, from his secular 
education and cheerful temper, resembled the fourth, rather 
than the fifth, Pius, and, indeed, he employed the ministers 
of the former Pontiff. Before entering the Church Gregory 
XIII. had had a son bom out of wedlock, whom he now 
made Commandant of St. Angelo and Gonfalonier of Rome. 
Gregory’s very lack of monasticism, however, threw him into 
the hands of Jesuits, whom Pius V., a Dominican, had kept 
at arm’s length. Gregory bought and cleared a whole quarter 
of Rome to erect for that Society the immense Oesu or Jesuit’s 
College, containing twenty lecture-rooms, and as many cham- 
bers as there are days in the year. This institution, called 
the “ Seminary of all Nations,” was opened with twenty-five 
discourses in twenty-five different tongues. The Jesuits 
worked upon Gregory through his desire to improve Catholic 
education, and his affection for his son, whom they proposed 
to make King of Ireland ; and we shall see in the sequel that 
he became the willing instrument of all their machinations. 
Arrival of After the death of Pius V., the Cardinal of Lorraine, who 
AtCourt.^** was of a (jowardly disposition, and dreaded the menacing 
aspect of affairs in Prance, went to Rome to attend the Con- 
clave, and to be out of harm’s way. After his departure, the 
Dukes of Guise and Aumale re-appeared at Court, where they 
were favourably received, and were induced to sign a formu- 
lary of reconciliation with Coligni, upon his renewing the 
declaration which he had before made, that he had not par- 
ticipated in the murder of Guise’s father. The Admiral 
seemed to enjoy the whole confidence of the King, and in 
return for the marks of affection lavished on him by Charles, 
agreed that the cautionary towns made over to the Huguenots 
should be surrendered some months before the stipulated 
time. Fortunately for that party, however, the arrangement 
was not carried into effect, and they had thus the means of 
renewing the war after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. On 
the defeat and capture of Qcnlis (July 19th) before mentioned, 
the whole aspect of affairs seemed to change at the French 
Court ; * and after an interview with his mother at Montpipeau, 

^ In Genlis’ baggage the Spaniards found a letter of Charles IX to 
Count Louis, dated April 27th, 1572, promising to use all the means 
he had to rescue the Netherlands from the oppression under which 
they groaned. Alva^ letter to Cay as, July 19tn, 1572, in Gf^diard, 
Corr /Philippe //. t. li. p, 269. 
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early in August, Charles IX. appears to have abandoned his 
anti-Spanish policy.’^ He retained, however, or pretended to 
retain, his friendship for Coligni; and on the Admirars 
return from a visit to Chatillon, seemed still bent on open 
war with Spain; he even instructed La Mothe-F^nelon, his 
ambassador at London, to urge Elizabeth to declare herself 
openly against that country, and to assist, by a diversion in 
Zealand, the attempt of the Prince of Orange to relieve 
Mons.^ 

The marriage of Henry of Navarre and Margaret of Valois, Marriage of 
which, from the horrible massacre by which it was followed, Navarre! 
has been called les noces verrneilles, or the blood-red wedding, 
was now about to take place. From the kinship between the 
parties a Papal dispensation was required, which was refused 
by Pope Gregory XIII., except on four conditions : namely, 
that the King of Navarre should, in the presence of Charles IX., 
make a secret profession of the Catholic faith ; that the dis- 
pensation should be solicited by Henry himself ; that he 
should restore to the clergy of Navarre their possessions and 
benefices ; and that he should espouse Margaret with all the 
customary rites of the Roman Catholic Church. Such con- 
ditions were equivalent to a refusal, and Charles IX. wrote 
to his ambassador at Rome, instructing him to press the 
Pope to yield ; to urge, among other reasons, that the marriage 
was /or the interests of religion ; and if the Pope should prove 
inexorable the ambassador was to signify to him his master's 
determination to proceed.^ As Gregory would not yield, 

Charles induced the Cardinal of Bourbon, a poor weak crea- 
ture, to perform the marriage, by representing to him that a 
dispensation would arrive by the next courier ; and Monday, 

August 18th, was fixed for the ceremony. On the previous 
Sunday all the pulpits of Paris resounded with incendiary 
sermons. The marriage was celebrated on a scaffold erected 
before the grand entrance to the cathedral of Notre-Dame, 
according to a formulary agreed upon ; after which the bride 
and the Catholic part of the Court heard Mass in the cathe- 
dral, while the bridegroom retired into the co'ur de VevSchS, 

' Walsingham’s Letter, August 10th, in Digges, p. 231 ; cf. M4moires 
de Tavannes, t. iii. p. 292. 

* Letter of Charles IX. in Corr. de la Mothe-Finelon, t. vii. p. 314 

* This letter was first published by M. L. PAris, in the Cabinet 
Historiguet livraison, September, 1866. 

II. c c 
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It is said that Margaret refused to proDOunce her consent, 
and that Oharles IX. compelled her to glTe seeming token of 
it by forcibly bowing her head. 

Cm the very day of the marriage Charles IX. wrote to Man- 
delot, the Governor of Lyons, ordering him not to permit any 
one unprovided with a royal passport to proceed into Italy 
within six days from that date. The only probable motive 
that can be assigned for such an order is, that the Court did 
not wish the Pope to hear of the marriage till he should re- 
ceive at the same time other news which might console him 
for so flagrant a contempt of his authority. The first four days 
of the week were to be devoted to fetes in honour of the mar- 
riage. On the very day after it, one Maurevert was lying in 
wait for Coligni, with a loaded arquebus, at the house of M. 
de Pille de Villemur, a former tutor of the Duke of Guise, 
situated in the cloister of St. Germain TAuxerrois. Catharine 
and the Duke of Anjou had arranged his murder with the 
Guises; they communicated with the Duchess of Nemours, 
widow of Francis, the murdered Duke of Guise, and declared 
that they committed to her hands the veugeance she had so 
long desired to wreak on Coligni, the supposed assassin of her 
first husband. At this news the young Duke Henry of Guise 
was furious with joy, and press^ his mother to shoot the 
Admiral with her own hand ; ' but Maurevert was chosen for 
the deed, a practised assassin, who had once before attempted 
the Admiral’s life. On the following Friday, August 22nd, as 
Coligni was slowly walking home from the Louvre, and em- 
ployed in reading a requete, Maurevert fired at him from a 
grated window of a house in which he was posted. Two balls 
took effect, one of them carrying away the fore-finger of the 
Admiral’s right hand, the other entering his left shoulder. 
Coligni pointed with his mutilated hand to the house whence 
the shot was fired ; it was immediately searched, but the 
assassin had escaped by a back door. Charles IX. ordered an 
inquiry to be made into the matter, and caused the Admiral 
to be surrounded with Huguenots, in order, as he pretended, 
to his security. In the afternoon, at the request of Coligni, 
Charles paid him a visit, accompanied by his mother and the 
Duke of Anjou. The Admiral, i£ the anonymous authority on 

^ Letter of the Nnnoio Salviati, ap. Mackintosh, ffist, of England^ 
vol. iii. App. H. 
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whicli the anecdote is related may be trusted, spoke to the 
King earnestly and apart, advising him not to let his mother 
and brother have so much control over him ; till Catharine, 
suspicious of what was passing, drew Charles away.^ From 
this moment the fate of Coligni, it is said, was sealed. The 
King, however, seemed so determined to punish the attempt 
on the Admiral’s life, that the Dukes of Guise and Aumale 
requested and obtained permission to leave Paris ; but they 
did not avail themselves of it. Large troops of Huguenots 
armed with cuirasses passed and repassed before their hotel, 
whose clamours for justice sounded very like threats. 

No time was to be lost. On the afternoon of Saturday, 
A\:^8t 23rd, Catharine and the Duke of Anjou sent for their 
trusty counsellors the Italians, Gondi, Count de Betz, the 
Keeper Birago, Louis de Gonzaga Duke of Nevers, together 
with Marshal de Tavannes. These six, it is said, having deter- 
mined on the massacre of the Huguenots, proceeded together 
to the Louvre to work on the King’s fears and extort his con- 
sent to it. A story was invented of a great Huguenot con- 
^iracy to avenge the attempt on Coligni’s life by seizing the 
King and royal family, and putting to death the Duke of 
Guise and other Catholic leaders ; and it was affirmed that 
Coligni had sent for 6,000 German cavalry, and 10,000 foot 
from Switzerland. The only foundation for these charges 
seems to have been Coligni’s having said to the Queen in one 
of the discussions in the council; “Madam, the King now 
shuns a war which promises him advantage ; God forbid that 
another break out which he may not be able to avoid.” Catha- 
rine chose to interpret these words as a threat, though they do 
not ^pear to have been so meant. '* Catharine also urged upon 
the !&ng that the Catholics on their side were rising ; tnat 
Paris was already armed ; the King must choose one of two 
parties, or fall between them. To these alarming representa- 
tions, it is said, was added an appeal to filial and fraternal 
tenderness. The Huguenots were demanding vengeance on the 
Guises ; but Charles could not sacrifice them without also 
sacrificing his mother and his brother ; for Catharine avowed 

^ Diseours du Boi Henri III, in the Minioires d'Estat de Villeroy, 
t. ii p. 68. This Diseours professes to have been dictated to a “ per- 
sonnage %ueje ne puis notnroer.” Cf. Mathieu, Hist, de France^ cn. 9; 
Tavannes^ miimwes^ ch. 27- * 

‘ Bimke, Fr, Gesch, B. i. S. 320. 
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it was she and Anjou who had instigated the attempt on Co- 
limi, though only with the view of preserving the King himself. 
Charles is related to have resisted the proposal more than an 
hour, till Catharine and Anjou, fearing to be discovered, asked 
leave to retire from Court. ‘ 

It is said that Catharine at first only demanded the life of 
the Admiral and five or six others — les tetes de savmon^ as 
Alva called them ; but that the King, in the ungovernable in- 
tensity of his alarm, insisted on a general slaughter. In the 
evening of that accursed day the Court sent for the Dukes of 
Guise, Aumale, and Montpensier, and the Bastard of Angou- 
ISme, and distributed among them the direction of the mas- 
sacre. To Guise, as the capital enemy of Coligni, was assigned 
the quarter of St. Germain I’Auxerrois, in which the Admiral 
resided. A few heads were excepted from the general doom, 
among which the chief were the young King of Navarre and 
the Prince of Condc ; also the Montmorencis, whom Guise 
wished to include as his ancient enemies, and whose orthodoxy 
was suspected, as being allied with the Chiitillons. But though 
three of the brothers were at Court, Marshal Montmorenci, the 
head of the family, was absent, and it was feared that he would 
be driven by the murder of his brothers to take a desperate 
vengeance. Davila blames this exception, as having destroyed 
the fruits of a measure which he regarded as a masterpiece of 
audacity and wisdom. 

At midnight, or rather in the early morning of Sunday, 
August 24th, St. Bartholomew’s Day, Catharine descended to 
the King’s apartment in the Louvre, where the Duke of Anjou 
had already assembled Guise, Nevers, Birago, Tavannes, and 
Retz. Everything had been prepared for the massacre. The 
regiment of guards, recalled to Paris by the advice of Coligni 
himself, was posted along the river and around the house of 
the Admiral ; the ex-Provost Marcel had assembled at the 
H6tel de Ville the most fanatical leaders of the Catholic bro- 
therhoods, who were stimulated by priests and monks. At 
the sound of the bell of the Palais de Justice, which was to toll 
the knell of the Huguenots at three in the morning, all “ good 
Catholics ** were to begin the work of blood. They would 
recognize one another by a white handkerchief round the left 


' RdaL di CaValli, ap. Ranke, /V. Geich, B. i. S. 330. 
* Lib. v. t. ii. p. 122 (ed. Milan, 1807). 
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arm and a white cross in their hats. It was well known that 
a strong fanatical party might be relied on ; as a plan had 
been long agitated among the Catholic confreriee or associa- 
tions to put themselves under trusty leaders, to extirpate the 
Huguenots, and make the King feel his error in giving them 
his confidence.^ While expecting the fatal signal fear seized 
that royal party, the rulers of a great nation, assembled like 
midnight murderers to imbrue their hands in the blood of 
some of their worthiest subjects. At the last hour the King 
seemed to repent the step he had taken ; Catharine, herself 
pale and trembling, was exhorting him to take coumge, when 
suddenly the report of a pistol broke the silence of the night. 
It wanted more than an hour to three o’clock, but Catharine 
sent a hasty m.es8age to sound the bell of the church of St. 
Germain TAuxerrois, which was the nearest, and which was 
answered by that of the Palais. At this signal the streets 
were suddenly filled with soldiers, lights appeared at all the 
windows, from almost every door issued armed men, wearing 
the appointed badges and shouting furiously, Vive Dieu et le 
JRoi ! The dull and solemn reverberation of the bells was 
succeeded by an indescribable tumult, — the shouts of murder 
and the cries of despair. The Paris Matins ” had begun. 

We leave the details of that bloody night and fix our eyes 
on a single scene — the death of Coligni. The Admiral was 
awake, attended by his surgeon and a Calvinist minister named 
Merlin. At the first noise he thought it was some riot excited 
by the Guises ; but when he heard the soldiers breaking into 
his house, and the reports of their arquebuses levelled against 
his servants, the truth stared him in the face. He rose from 
his bed, bade Merlin pray for him, and commended his soul 
to God. At this moment, Cornaton, one of his household, 
entered his apartment, exclaiming, * ** Monseigneur, it is God 
who calls us ! ” “1 have long been prepared for death,” re- 

plied the Admiral ; you and the rest had better fly.” All 
ob^ed except a German, who refused to quit him. Merlin 
ana Cornaton escaped, but most of his people were massacred 
in attempting to save themselves by the roof of the house. 
Meanwhile, Cosseins, a captain of the guard, broke open the 
chamber door and rushed in, followed by a German named 

* Nazzaret, Umori di Francia^ MS. ap. Ranke, Franz, Oesch, B. i. 
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Besme, and Sarlabous, a Guscon captain and renegade Hugue* 
not. ** Are not yon the Admiral ? cried Besme. “ I am,” re- 
plied Ooligni ; “ you should respect young man, my years and 
my infirmities : but do your pleasure, you will not much 
shorten my life.” As he utter^ these words, Besme plunged 
a javelin into his breast,^ and the others fell upon him and 
pierced him with innumerable wounds. The Duke of Guise, 
who was in the court-yard with his imcle Aumale and the 
Bastard of AngonlSme, now called out, “ Besme, have you 
finished ? ” “ Yes.” “ Then fling him out of window ; let 

us see him ! ” The body of the murdered Admiral fell heavily 
on the pavement. The bastard of Henry II. wiped the blood 
from the face, and recognizing the features of Coligni, gave 
the venerable head a kick. The example was imitated by 
Guise. The head was then cut off by an Italian servant of the 
Duke of Nevers, to be sent to the Cardinal of Lorraine, at 
Eome,* and the mutilated trunk was dragged by the populace 
through the streets. It is said that as soon as it got light the 
King placed himself at a window of the Louvre, and shot, 
with a large arquebus, at everybody he could descry in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, but without effect, as the piece would 
not carry so far ; while at the same time he kept crying ‘‘Kill ! 
kill ! ” Such a hunting party he had never had before. 

Provincial In Paris the massacre lasted two days and nights. Many 
seized the occasion to get rid of their private enemies. Among 
the victims of this description was the illustrious Earn us, or 
La Eam^e, the zealous reformer of the University of Paris. 
Eamus was sought out and delivered to paid assassins by 
Charpentier, a colleague whom he had often convicted of 
^orance, and who had bought a chair in the College of 
l^nce to lecture on the Greek mathematicians, though he 
openly avowed that he neither knew Greek nor mathematics.* 
The example of Paris was followed, in consequence of secret 

^ The Guises rewarded Besme by marrying him to a natural daughter 
of the Cardinal of Lorraine. Amelot de la Houssaye, Jffis- 

toriq^es, etc., t. ii. p. 104 (ed. 1722). 

* Letter of Charles IX. to Mandeloty No. xviii, ap. Schlosser, B. xiii. 
8. 60. 

^ Mathematics were regarded by bigots as adangerous study. Char- 
pentier used to say, Les math4matiques sont une science grossi^re, 
une bone, une fange, oh un pore seal (comme Ramus) pent aimer k se 
vautrer.” — Michelet, Chierres dt Rel. p. 468 ; cf. Ranke, Fremz. 

B. i. S. 322. ‘ 
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verbal orders from the Court, ^ by many provincial towns, be- 
ginning with Meaux, Au^st 25th, and ending with Bordeaux, 

October 8rd. Thus, as Michelet remarks, the St. Bartholomew 
was not a day but a season. The towns where most Pro- 
testants were murdered were Lyons, Rouen, Bordeaux, Castres, 

Toulouse, Meaux, Orleans, Angers, and Bourges. Lyons 
numbered 800 victims. The massacres became a matter of 
business. Suitors at law killed their adversaries ; candidates 
for places made vacancies by murdering the occupants ; heirs 
secured possession by means of a bullet or two inches of steel. 

The offices of murdered Huguenots were sold at the Louvre. 

The hangmen behaved admirably : they refused to act, saying 
that their vocation was ouly to kill in pursuance of justice ; 
and the soldiers also, at Lyons and elsewhere, declared that 
they would use their arms only in open warfare. The whole 
number of victims has been very variously estimated at from 
20,000 to 100,000 : the lower number probably expresses 
the truth. They belonged chiefly to the higher and richer 
classes.* 

Whether the St. Bartholomew was premeditated, or whether Q®®**^^* 
it was a sudden act forced upon the French Court by the ill- 
success of the attempt on Coligni’s life, is still a disputed 
point. Recent historians, and especially those of France, 
seem, for the most part disinclined to aggravate the guilt of 
so repulsive a deed, by ascribing it to premeditation ; and in- 
deed the long train of cold-blooded and complicated treachery 
necessary to carry it out, is, to our modern notions, almost in- 
credible. But, in order to gain the proper point of view, we 
must in imagination carry ourselves three centuries back, to 
a period when the work of Machiavelli formed the text-book 
of Princes; when almost any crime was deemed venial that 
served a policy supposed to be salutary ; when assassination 
was a method practised by the greatest Sovereigns, and some- 
times sanctioned, nay, even employed, by the reputed Vicar 
himself of Christ upon earth. 

Those who maintain that the massacre a sudden, tm- 
premeditated act, rely chiefly on the evidence of three contem- 

' Correspondence of Charles and Mandelot, ap. Bchlosser, loc. cit. ; 
Mackintosh, Hist, of England, vol. iii. App. £. ; Thnanns, lib. iii. ; 
Walsinffhfun, LeUer to Burleigh, October Stn, Diggee, p. 269. 

* Mi^elet, Ouerres de Bel. p. 479. • 
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porary writers, and on the improbability which, as they affirm, 
attends the contrary hypothesis. The three witnesses are, 
Tavannes and Margaret Valois, in their Memoirs, and the 
Duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry HI., in a paper which he is 
said to have dictated to some unknown person at Cracow, 
when he was King of Poland; and the substance of their 
testimony is, that the massacre was first resolved on by the 
Court, as a measure of self-defence, after Coligni had. been 
wounded. Waiving the objections, that the Memoirs of Ta- 
vannes are not the work of the Marshal, but were written 
many years after by his son, who, at the time of the St. 
Bartholomew, was only seventeen years of age ; that Mar- 
garet, by her own coofession, knew nothing of the deed before 
its perpetration, and afterwards, of course, only so much as 
the actors in it chose to tell her ; and that the authenticity of 
the paper ascribed to the Duke of Anjou is viewed with the 
gravest doubt by the best historical critics ; we allege simply 
the character of the witnesses as a ground for rejecting their 
evidence. It comes from the very conclave by which the 
massacre was ordered. Could such witnesses cover with in- 
famy the King, their kinsman, or their master, and themselves 
also as his counsellors and advisers, by acknowledging that the 
massacre was only the last act of a series of the basest dis- 
simulation and treachery ? Could they belie the version pub- 
lished by the Court itself of the origin of the massacre ? These 
considerations alone might induce us to pause before accepting 
a story which runs coimter to the statements of every con- 
temporary historian. Catholic as well as Protestant, who must 
have known, yet rejected, the account put forth by the Court. 
But further, we shall oppose to the story of these courtiers 
evidence just as direct and infinitely less liable to suspicion, as 
coming from persons who had no interest in concealing the 
truth. 

Salviati, who was at that time the Papal Nuncio in France, 
was also told, and appears to have believed, the statement 
circulated by the Court ; that, had the Admiral been killed 
outright, the massacre would never have taken place.^ It 

S rs, however, from Salviati’s correspondence, that the 
of Rome were better informed in the matter than their 

' Letter of Salviati, ap. Mackintosh, Hist of En^land^ vol. iii 
App, K. * 
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Nuncio^ and refused to believe this account; in adopting 
which, indeed, Salviati, on his own showing, must have been 
not a little credulous. He had heard with his own ears state- 
ments which might have led him to a very different conclu- 
sion ; for in his letter, written on the day of the massacre, he 
remarks, that the putting to death of the Admiral and so 
many other brave men agreed with what the Court had told 
him formerly at Blois, when treating about the marriage of 
Henry of Navarre.' 

Charles IX., as we have already related, had also led the 
Legate Alessandrino to expect the same result; and Ales- 
sandrino, with more sagacity than Salviati, connected the 
massacre with the promise ; for when the tidings of it arrived 
at Rome he exclaimed, “ God be thanked 1 the King of Prance 
has kept his word.’* ^ Now this anecdote rests on the most 
unexceptionable authority. It is told by the Cardinal d’Ossat, 
a man of the highest character, in an official despatch to the 
French minister, written when he was at Rome negotiating 
for the divorce of Henry IV., and consequently not with the 
remotest view of supporting or refuting any speculative his- 
torical question whatever, but strictly as a matter of business. 
He heard it from the lips of no less a personage than Pope 
Clement VIII., who had been auditor of the Legate Ales- 
sandrino in France, had written down the French King’s 
words with his own hand, and stated that the paper might 
still be found among those of the Legate. Clement did not 
merely relate this anecdote to Cardinal d’Ossat, he also men- 
tioned it in full Consistory, as one of the grounds for forming 
a judgment in the matter of Henry’s divorce. Yet, strange 
to say 1 Clement’s testimony on this occasion has been im- 
pugned by a Roman Catholic priest, who has accused him, in 
one of the most weighty functions of his office, of having 
made this statement without having satisfied himself of its 
accuracy.^ There is, however, ample confirmation, were it 

' “Adesso che hanno fatto morire rAmiraglio, con tanti altri 
hnomini di valore, conforme a ragionanienti altre volte havnto con 
ease meco, essendo a Bles, e trattando del paretitado di Navarra, ’’etc. 
— Letter of Salviati, ap. Mackintosh , of EnglandtVol. iii. App. G. 

* “ Aiouta S. S. que lorsque la nouvelle de la Barth^lemi vint k 
Rome, le dit Cardinal Alexandria dit, * Loud soit Dieu, le roi de 
France m’a tenu promesse.’ ” — Lettres du Cardinal d’Ossat, loc. cit, 

* Dr. Lingard, Vindication^ p. 59. * 
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needed* of the soundness of Clement’s memory on this occa- 
sion. Catena* who had been secretary of Alessandrino during 
his legateship, gives the words of Charles IX. almost literally 
as the auditor* but with a still more precise addition. The 
King, he says, subjoined, “ I wish either to punish these 
villains and felons, and have them cut to pieces, or to reign 
no longer.” ^ The anecdote is also confirmed by Capilupi* a 
gentleman belonging to the Cardinal of Lorraine, who pub- 
lished an account of the circumstances attending the massacre 
only a few weeks after its perpetration, under the title of Lo 
Stratagema, which was translated into French, and is pub- 
lished in the Ar chives Curieusea, This evidence seems irre- 
sistible. It may be objected, indeed, that it all comes from 
Rome, and that the Cardinals and prelates had agreed to be 
in one story ; but it may be further confirmed from quite 
utter of another source. St. Goard, the French ambassador at 

Bt.Ooard. Madrid, in a letter to Charles IX., in which he gives an 
account of the manner in which Philip II. received the news 
of the massacre, says, that he was loud in the praise ” of so 
long a dissimulation'* St. Goard, it appears, had often assured 
the Spanish King of the plot that was hatching in France 
against the Huguenots ; but Philip was incredulous ; and St. 
Goard now called upon him never henceforth to doubt any- 
thing that the ambassador of Charles might tell him.* 

To any candid mind, however, the evidence of Cardinal 
d’Ossat alone is amply sufficient, nor is it controverted by 
M. Martin in his history of France, although he is a strenuous 
advocate against premeditation ; but he seeks to evade it by 
suggesting that Charles IX., who he thinks would at that 
time rather have deceived the Pope than Coligni, made use 
of a double entendre^ and by enemies ” meant, not the 
Huguenots, but the Spaniards. This ground, however* is 
completely cut away by the despatch of l^lviati quoted above, 
which shows that the Huguenots were the contemplated 

^ Rendete certo Pio, me non per altro effetto volere concludere 
^esto matrimonio col Navara, che per prender vendetta de* nemici di 
Dio, e gastigar tanti rebelh, si come il fine dimostrerk’ .... 
Et aog^ugnendo, * O io voglio punir questi malvagi et felloni, faeen- 
dogli taghar tutti a pezzi, o non esser K4.’ ” — VUa di Fio F. p, 107 
(ed. Roma, 1687). 

^ ** Preniibrement lonant la r^lution prise et la longue dissimula- 
tion de si grande entreprise, n’estant tout le monde ensemlde capable 
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enemies. To beliere, moreover, that Charles was sincere in 
his professions of friendship to the Huguenots, demands a 
very large share of credulity, even in reasoning from construc- 
tive or circumstantial evidence; and this leads us to the 
second part of the case, or that of probability. 

What are the facts ? If Charles was sincere in his policy 
of conquering the Spaniards through the Huguenots, he ^ 
abandoned it at the moment when it promised to be suc- 
cessful. But he had never heartily embraced it. The French 
soldiers whom he permitted to go into the Netherlands in 
support of the cause were all Huguenots ; they were betrayed 
to Alva by secret information from the French Court, and cut 
to pieces ; thus in reality forming part of the massacre. 
The preparations at sea show, perhaps, even still more 
strongly the animus of the French Court. The fleet, whose 
destination was pretended to be Flushing, was commanded 
by the most virulent enemies of the Reformation ; among 
them was La Garde, notorious by the massacres of M<$rindol 
and Cabri^res ; insomuch, that the magistrates of La Rochelle 
wrote to Coligni to communicate their suspicions that the 
fleet was destined against that town instead of Flushing.^ 
The chief arguments against premeditation, drawn from a 
constructive probability, are : that it is incredible the King 
should have professed for so long a time a false fiiendship 
for Coligni, or that the Admiral should have been deceived 
by it ; that it is impossible but Anjou and Tavannes should 
have been acquainted with Charles's hypocrisy ; that Charles's 
visit to the wounded Admiral was inconsistent with guilt, 
and that he thereby exposed himself to imminent danger 
from the Huguenots; that Catharine’s jealousy of the Admiral's 
influence with the King shows that the latter must have 
been in earnest : that if a general massacre had been medi- 
tated it was absurd to attack Coligni first, which would only 
serve to put the Huguenots on their guard, and perhaps occa- 

de la pouvoir com prendre, Taiant raise si k propos, et centre toutes 
apparences et esp^rances. And further on ; “ Que si par lepassd il 
(Pniiippe) avait pens4 que je traitasse avec pen de v4rite, que de cette 
itenre u dtait oblige d’en faire penitence, et rae donner pour I'n^venir 
telle foy et cr^t, qu’il ne falloit revoquer en doubte chose que jedisse 
de la part de vdtre Majesty. ** — Groen van Prinsterer, Archives eU la 
Maison de Nassau, Suppl. t. ix. p. 126*. 

^ See fifartin, t. ix. p. 304, note. * 
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sion their flight {rom Paris ; and that there appears to be no 
reason why the attempt upon him should have been so long 
deferred.^ 

To these objections it may be replied : that the length of 
Charles IX. ’s hypocrisy depended on his powers of dissimula- 
tion, which, according to the evidence of a contemporary 
writer, “ were very considerable; and the insincerity of his 
character is shown by the falsehoods which he told after the 
massacre. That Coligni should have been deceived by his 
professions, shows only that he was of a nobler and more 
open nature than the King; in fact, however, he was not 
altogether without suspicion ; but he preferred the interests 
of his country to his own life, and he declared that ‘‘ he would 
rather that his corpse should be dragged through the streets 
of Paris than that the civil war should be renewed.” ^ If 
Anjou and Tavannes were acquainted with Charles’s hypo- 
crisy, it was not for them to tell it. We have already touched 
on this point j but, in fact, Charles himself, as we have said, 
seems to have been occasionally carried away with the 
Admiral’s magnificent plans, though in the long run the 
treacherous part of his character prevailed. That the Xing 
should have visited the wounded Admiral does not prove him 
innocent, or the same fact would also prove Catharine and 
Anjou innocent, who accompanied him; and who, by Dr. 
Lingard’s showing, were the authors of Coligni’ s assassina- 
tion ; nor was there any danger from the Hugonots, who 
believed the assassin to have been hired, not by the Court, 
but by the Guises, Catharine’s jealousy of the Admiral has 
doubtless been exaggerated in order to make out a plausible 
story ; and here again it might be justified by the circum- 
stance that Charles occasionally wavered in his plans, The 
last two allegations, that it was absurd to attack the Admiral 
first, and to defer the attack so long, lead to a view of the 


^ See Lingard, Vindicatimit p. 14 sqq, 

* Papyre Masson, in his Vie de Charles JX, printed in the Archives 
CurienseSi t. vii. 

• Thuanus, lib. lii. ap. Martin, t. ix. p. 304. Martin adds : ** Coli^ 
ne fermait done pas enti^rement les yenx sur le danger; mais les 
caresses du roi lui avaient inspire une affection et une conliance qui 
MYCent le coeur. II semblait au vieux soldat que Thenreux natnrel di 
Charles IX. surmontait pen h pen les vices re^us du dehors, que le sang 
de France parlait plus baut que les le^ns des Biragne et des Gondi ” 
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subject not hitherto developed, and which we shall here 
briefly state. 

A grand clue to the dSnouement of the plot is afforded by Part played 
the part played in it by the Guises, who were to be the instru- 
ments — we might rather say the tools — of the Court; for, 
after they had been used, they were to be thrown aside and 
denounc^, and the first of the King’s falsehoods in endea- 
vouring to evade the responsibility of the massacre was to lay 
it to them. Guise and his uncle Aumale came to Paris to- 
wards the end of May or beginning of June, when the mar- 
riage of Henry and Margaret was about to take place, and 
met with a most flattering reception. They were no doubt as 
ready then to murder the Admiral as they were two months 
later ; but this did not suit the views of the Court. It was 
premature. The death of Henry’s mother, Jeanne d’Albret 
on the 10th of June, caused his marriage to be postponed for 
several weeks, and the Court had good reasons for connecting 
the massacre with the marriage : all the Huguenots of note 
would of course come to Paris on its celebration, and would 
be thrown off their guard by its accomplishment, as an event 
which seemed to afford indisputable proof of the King’s sin- 
cerity, as well as by the fetes which followed the auspicious 
union. Meanwhile Charles kept up their spirits, and enter- 
tained them, says the Spanish ambassador, writing to his 
Court on the 14th of June, with some “ equivocal conversa- 
tions which put them in good hopes.” * At length, one by 
one, the weary days of expectation disappear ; the marriage 
is celebrated on the 18th of August, and next morning Maure- 
vert, posted in a house belonging to the Guises, is lying in 
wait with an arquebus for the Admiral. Is any further proof 
needed that the time of the assassination was determined by 
the time of the marriage ? 

We may now answer the question why the attempt on Themaa- 
Coligni was so long deferred. It was because all the Hugo- 
nots should be assembled together ; because they might pro- 
bably be irritated by the murder to some act of violence, and 
thus afford a pretext for their massacre ; and because there 

' Le roi et les princes faisaient beancoup plus d’accueil au Due de 
Guise qu’k rAmirat, et le roi tenait aux Lorrains des propos iquivoq^^ 

t oi leur donnaient bonne esp^rance .” — Dipiche de ramoassadeur 
’Espagne du 14 Juin. Papiers de Simanc^^, B, xxxiv. p. 30, ap. 

Martin, Bist de France^ t. ix. p. 296. 
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would be an opportunity of transferring the blame of it from 
the Court to the Guises. A further proof of the connec- 
tion between the marriage and the massacre is afforded by 
Charles IX. insisting that the marriage should be celebrated 
at Paris.' Jeanne d’Albret was very anxious that it should 
be performed in B^arn ; and if the object of the union had 
been merely to cement a friendship between the Court and 
the Huguenots, it mattered not where the ceremony took place. 
But in B^rn, where Protestantism prevailed, the massacre 
could not have been perpetrated.^ 

The news of the St. Bartholomew resounded throughout 
Europe like a clap of thunder ; but the sensations it awakened 
were widely different. In all Protestant countries there was 
a silence of horror and indignation, while in those of the 
Catholic faith the event was hailed with exultation and glad- 
ness. Pope Gregory XIII., urged on by Cardinal Alessan- 
drino and the Cardinal of Lorraine, who wrote from Borne a 
letter full of joy and thanks, celebrated the massacre as one 
of the most signal triumphs over gained by the Church. The 
guns were fired from the Castle of St. Angelo, bonfires were 
lighted in the streets of Rome, a solemn procession was made 
to the church of St. Louis, and a medal was ordered to be 
struck with the head of Gregory, and having on the reverse 
the exterminating angel slaying the Huguenots, with the 
legend Hugonotorum Strages. Gregory also caused a picture 
of the massacre to be painted in fresco in the Hall of Rings 

' Mim, de VEstat de France^ t. i. fol. 152, ap. Martin, t. ix. p. 294. 

The consentient opnion of all historians, that the St. Bartholomew 
was a premeditated crime, was first questioned by the Abb4 de Cavey- 
rac, in 1758, in a Dissertation ^pended to a Defence which he pul^ 
lished of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The Abba’s theory, 
however, seems to have met with little attention till it was revived by 
Dr. Lingard in a note at the end of the fifth volume of his Hist, of 
Englaim, A critique on Dr. Lingard’s statements, published by Dr. 
Allen in the Edinburgh Review^ No. Ixxxvii., produced a Vindication 
from the historian, and a Reply from the reviewer. These pieces, with 
the account of the St. Bartholomew in Sir J. Mackintosn’s Hist of 
England^ vol. iii. and the notes appended to it, pretty nearly exhaust 
the subject, with the exception of such fresh light as may nave been 
thrown upon it from the Archives of Simancas and other new sources, 
from which a few notices have been adduced in the preceding examina- 
tion. All the circumstances antecedent to the massacre have been 
carefully collected by Professor Soldan of Giessen, in a work which 
has been translated intq^ French by M. Schmidt, under the title of La 
France et la St BarthUemi, 
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in the Vatican. The celebrated Mnretus afterwards addressed 
to Gregory, in classical Latin, a bombastic panegyric on that 
execrable day, in which he adverts to the Pontiff having gone 
on foot to return thanks to God and St. Louis.' The King 
of Spain was still more delighted than the Pope. When 
St. Goard, the French envoy at Madrid, waited on him with 
the news of the massacre, Philip laughed, sarcastically re- 
marking that Charles well deserved his title of “ Most Chris- 
tian,*' and that there was no King to compare with him for 
valour or prudence.* Not only was the bigotry of Philip 
gratified, he also saw that Charles had committed in his 
favour a great political blunder. On the other hand, a fast 
was ordered at Geneva, which was afterwards annually ob- 
served on the 24th of August. The virtuous Emperor Maxi- 
milian II. shed tears over the crime of his son-in-law, and 
lamented it in a touching letter to Lazarus Schwendi.* Fenelon 
the French ambassador at London, as he passed through the 
ranks of courtiers and ladies, all clothed in deep mourning, 
to communicate the dreadful event to Queen Elizabeth, was 
received with a dead silence, more cutting than the bitterest 
reproaches ; and the Queen herself conveyed to him, with all 
that dignity which she so well knew how to assume, her 
sentiments of abhorrence for his master's deed. Political 
considerations, however, obliged her to moderate her indig- 
nation and resentment ; being fearful that the Reformation 
was entirely suppressed in France, and that Charles IX. 
might now be induced to unite his arms with those of the 
Catholic King. The effect of so unexpected a blow was above 
all terrible in the Netherlands, where an exactly contrary 
policy had been expected from the French Court. The weapons 
fell from the hands of the Netherland patriots ; the army of 
the Prince of Orange was dissolved, and the news was soon 
followed by the surrender of Mons. 

' A sentence may suffice as a sample, ** Qua quidem nocte Stellas 
equidem ipsas luxisse solito nitidius arbitror, et flumen Sequanam 
majores undas volvisse, quo citius ilia impurorum hominum ca^vera 
evolveret et exoneraret in mare ! ** 

* Groen van Prinsterer, Archives ^ etc., loc. cit. 

* In Goldasti, Const. IwptriaXes, t. ii. p. 383 (ed, 1609). 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE REVOIiT OP THE NETHERLANDS 

T he revolt of the Netherlands and the establishment of 
the Dutch Republic, the most remarkable fruits of that 
spirit of civil and religio\is liberty which the Reformation 
had engendered, form an episode of exceeding interest. Forti- 
tude the most enduring, courage the most heroic, struggling 
for rational freedom against the narrowest and most obstinate 
bigotry enforced by bloody and ferocious tyrants, and at 
length emerging victorious from the strife — such are the 
materials from which History draws her brightest and most 
cheering as well as her most instructive pages. But before 
entering on the narrative of these momentous events, we must 
briefly recapitulate the situation of the Netherlands. 

State of the As many of the seventeen provinces comprehended under 
p?o??nces. name ’ as belonged to the House of Austria in 1512, were 

then formed by the Emperor Maximilian I. into a Circle of 
the Empire, called the Circle of Burgundy, which, as we have 
related above, was reconstituted and enlarged by Charles V. 
in 1548. Of these provinces, those which adjoined the French 
border, viz., Luxembourg, Namur, Hainault, Cambray, and 
Artois, were called Welsh or Walloon, because in them a 
Romance or Latin dialect was spoken. In all the other 
provinces, with the exception of a small Walloon strip of 
Flanders and Brabant, and a small High-Dutch strm of 
Luxembourg and Limburg, some variety or other of the Low- 

' They consisted at the latter date of 4 duchies : Brabant, Limburg, 
Luxeml>ourg,and Gelderland ; — 8 counties ; Artois, Hainault, Flauders, 
Namur, Cambray, HoUand, Zealand, and Drenthe ; — 5 Seigniories or 
lordships : Friesland, Mechlin, Utrecht, Overyssel, Groningen. 
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Dutch language was universal ; that of the midland ones 
being Flemish* that of the northern Dutch. They differed 
still more in their laws and customs than in language. Each 
province was a separate state, having its own constitution, 
which secured more liberty to those who lived under it than 
was then commonly enjoyed in most other parts of Europe. 

Brabant, in particular, possessed singular political rights, so 
that it was not uncommon for women to come from other 
provinces to lie in there, in order to secure these privileges to 
their offspring ; ' and on the accession of a new Duke, at 
what was called his Blyde Inkomat, or Joyeiise, Entree, when 
the States took an oath of allegiance, they stipulated for the 
right of withdrawing it, in case the Duke should violate their 
laws and customs. The main practical links of union among 
the different Netherland provinces were the States-General, 
or assembly of deputies sent from each, and the Supreme 
Tribunal established at Mechlin, having an appellate juris- 
diction over them all. The States-General, however, had no 
legislative authority ; they were rarely convened, and chiefly 
for the purpose of voting supplies. Their members were not 
representatives chosen by the people, but deputies, or ambas- 
sadors from the provinces. The different provinces had also 
their own States, which were variously composed. Hence it 
will appear that Charles V. himself, with all his power as 
Lord of the Netherlands, was virtually only the head of a 
republican confederation. He had, however, made some inno- 
vations. He named and paid the judges composing the 
Mechlin Chamber; he sometimes %iominated the provincial 
judges; he interfered in the election of magistrates. But 
the circumstance of his having been born in Flanders, the 
predilection which he always manifested for his native land, 
and the favours which he heaped on Netherlanders at the 
expense of his Spanish subjects, had rendered him popular 
in the Low Countries in spite of his encroachments and op- 
pressions. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century the Netherlands en- Prosperity 
joyed a greater share of prosperity than any other European ck)uat^T 
land. At that time the seventeen provinces contained more 
than 350 cities and 6,300 towns, besides innumerable villages. 
Commerce, agriculture, and manufactures flourished; and 

' Strada, De Bello Belg. lib. ii. p. * (ed. 1640). 

DJ) 
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though the trade of some towns had fallen off after the dis- 
corery of the maritime route to the Indies, the deficiency had 
been more than made good by the rise of Antwerp, whose 
share, through Spain and Portugal, in Indian commerce ren- 
dered it the richest city in Christendom, whilst Amsterdam, 
Botterdam, and other towns were by the same means also 
rapidly increasing in wealth. Hence the Netherlands formed 
the chief treasury both of Charles V. and Philip U, Charles 
drew from them in a few years twenty -four million ducats ; ‘ 
yet through the ill policy of Philip, they soon became unable 
to supply his necessities. Nor were the people of the Nether- 
lands thriving only in a material sense. They were also well 
educated, and it was rare to find even a peasant who could 
not read and write.® 

BeiigioaB Aonong such a people the doctrines of the Eeformation 
found easy entrance, and were soon extensively adopted. The 

Charles V. Lutheran tenets were naturally the first to find acceptance, 
and they continued to predominate in the provinces bordering 
upon Germany, while Holland and Zealand abounded with 
Anabaptists. But Calvinism rapidly penetrated into the 
Walloon provinces, and its disciples soon outnumbered both 
the other sects put together. The state of religion in the 
Netherlands had early attracted the notice of Charles V., and 
between the years 1620 and 1660 he published no fewer than 
eleven ** Placards,’* or edicts, for the suppression of heresy. 
The last, which appeared in 1650, and has been already de- 
scribed,® formed the groundwork of Philip II.*s subsequent 
proceedings. Charles V. had early attempted to introduce 
the Spanish Inquisition into the Low Countries, and obtained 
a bull from his old preceptor, Pope Adrian VI., appointing 
an Inquisitor-General ; but the people rose and compelled the 
new and tmwelcome functionary to fly for his life. The 
scheme was then altered. By another bull four Inquisitors 
were appointed, belonging to the secular clergy, whose powers, 
which, however, during twenty years were ill defined, were in 
some degree placed under control of the law ; and in 1646 it 
was decreed that no sentence pronounced by an Inquisitor 
should be carried into execution, except with the sanction of 


^ BekUiom di Soriano, ap. Prescott, IL vol. i. p. 310. 

® Guicciardini, Descrittione de* Faesi p. 41 (ed. 1681). 

’ See above, p. 269. 
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a member of the Proyincial Council. Hence the Netherland 
tribunal was far less terrible than the Spanish. Nevertheless 
many thousand persons are said to have perished in the 
Netherlands during the reign of Charles for their religious 
opinions ; in spite of which that Emperor, in the last year of 
his reign, confessed that heresy went on increasing.' 

Such briefly was the condition of the Netherlands when un 
they passed under the dominion of Philip II. of Spain, as ^ 
Duke, or Count, or Lord of the various provinces, in the 
manner already related.* The predilections of that King 
soon called him back to his Spanish realms. By birth, lan- 
guage, and manners he was entirely a Spaniard, and was 
always regarded as a foreigner by the Flemings ; nor did his 
stay among them remove the unfavourable impression pro- 
duced at his first visit. His cold and haughty manners 
ill accorded with the temper of the Netherlanders, and 
instead of meeting the joyous greetings of the people, he 

' Lett^ of Charles, Brussels, January 27th, 1555 ; in Gachard, Corr, 
dt Philippe ILy Rapport, etc., t. i. p. cxxii. The number of Pro- 
testant victims is variously computed at 30,000 (Ranke, Popery vol. ii. 
p. 18) and 50,000 (Watson, Philip II. vol. ii. p. 101. Grotius even 
estimates them at 100,000. Annalesy lib. i. p. 17 (ed. 1668). 

* The chief sources for the history of the Netlierlands, and their re- 
volt under Philip II. are: Guicciardini, BelgiccHy sive In/erioris Oer- 
manice, Descriptio ; Strada, De Bello Belgico ; Bentivoglio, Della 
Guerra di Fiandra ; Grotius, Ammles et liisiorim de Rebus Belgicis ; 
Basnage, Annales des Provinces UnieSy avec la Description historique 
de leur Gouvernement ; Meteren, Hist, des Pays Bos (1316-1612) tracfuit 
du Flamand (La Haye, 1618) ; Brandt, Hist, of the Reformation in the 
Low Countries (from the Dutch, London, 1720) ; Aub6ri, Mtm, pour 
servird^VHist. des Provinces Unies ; Petit, Chroniqne d' Hollands ; Van 
der Vynckt, Hist, des Troubles des Pays Bos (extending from 1496 to 
the Peace of Westphalia, 1648 ; written in indifferent French, but with 
good judgment and information) ; Hopper, Recneil et Memorial des 
Troubles des Pays Bos du Roi ; Schiller, Gesch. des Ah falls der ver- 
einigtefi Niederlande (interesting, hut of little authority) ; Prescott, 

Hist of Philip II. ; Motley, The Rise of the Dutch Republic and The 
United Netherlands. Important original documents relating to the 
subject are : Cmrespondance de GuUlau'tne le Taciturne, and Corr. de 
Phuip II. y edited by M. Gachard, who was employed by the Belgic 
Ctovemment to consult the archives of Simancas ; Archives de la 
Maison d'Orange Nassau, published by M. Groen van Prinstorer (both 
these editors have endeavoured to place the conduct of Philip II. in 
the moM> favourable light) ; Oorr, de Marguerite W Autriche, published 
by Baron Reiffenberg for the 8oc. des Bibliophiles de Belgique^* 

Sources accessible ouly to those who read Dutch or Flemish have 
n€>t beem mentioned 
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shut himself up in his carriage and seemed anxious to avdid 
their gaze. 

A scene that occurred before Philipps departure already 
gave token of future troubles. In an assembly of the States- 
Qoneral at Ghent loud complaints were uttered of religious 
persecution and the presence of Spanish troops. Philip's 
first care after his accession had been directed to religion. 
He confirmed Charles's “ Placard " of 1550 ; making, however, 
by the advice of the Bishop of Arras, no alteration in the 
•original edict, in order to shelter himself under the popularity 
attaching to his father's name. He had also matured a scheme 
for a great increase in the Netherland episcopal sees, which 
was put in execution a year or two later. At present popular 
indignation was chiefly directed against the Spanish troops, 
who, though not more than 3,000 or 4,000 in number, had 
committed the most scandalous excesses. A paper signed by 
William Prince of Orange, Lamoral Count Egmont, and many 
other leading nobles, complaining of the pillage, insults, and 
other disorders daily perpetrated by the Spanish soldiery, 
was presented to the King before the adjournment of the 
States-General in the name of that body : Philip was furious 
at hearing remonstrances to which he was so ^totally unac- 
customed. He abruptly quitted the hall, and turning round 
at the door, inquired ** whether he also, as a Spaniard, was 
expected to leave the country ? " His suspicions had ali^ady 
been excited against Orange and Egmont by a letter of the 
Prince’s which had fallen into his hands. William, when a 
hostage at the court of France for the execution of the treaty 
of CAteau-Cambresis, had accidentally learnt more than was 
convenient of Philip’s future policy. Henry II., who took 
him for a staunch Catholic, communicated to him the secret 
determination of himself and the Catholic King to extirpate 
heresy ; but, although the Prince at that time belonged to 
the ^man communion, nobody could be further removed 
from bigotry, or entertain a more sincere dislike of all religious 
persecution. 

Notwithstanding his suspicions, Philip found it impossible 
to neglect men of so much power and influence as Orange and 
Egmont, and he was obliged to leave them in possession of 
their governments, those of William being Holland, Zealand^ 
Utrecht, and West- Friesland, while Egmont had Flanders 
and Artois. The King also found it politic to concede on the 
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subject of the Spanish troops ; but he would not yield a jot 
with regard to religion, declaring that he would rather not 
reign at all than rule over heretics. When on the point of 
embarking at Flushing for Spain (August 20th, 1559), he 
could not help again manifesting his anger at the constraint 
which had been put upon him ; and turning abruptly to the 
Prince of Orange, he accused him of having organized the 
opposition. William, in reply, having attributed it to the 
States, Philip seized his wrist, and shaking it violently, ex- 
claimed in Spanish, No, no ! not the States, but you, you, 
you ! ' An ominous separation ! Orange took care not to 

trust himself on board the Spanish fleet. 

Before his departure Philip II. had appointed his sister Margaret 
Margaret to be Governess of the Netherlands, — an illegitimate 
daughter of Charles V. by a Flemish lady, and wife of Ottavio 
Farnese, Duke of Parma. Thus the Low Countries were 
administered almost consecutively by three Princesses of the 
House of Austria, and by all with distinguished ability. 
Margaret was now thirty-seven years of age. From her 
masculine understanding Strada ^ characterizes her as a man 
in petticoats ; yet she was not destitute of the gentler qualities 
of her sex. Philip had received her with great state on her 
arrival at Brussels in Juno, 1559, and early in August pre- 
sented her to the States- General as the future Regent. She 
was assisted in the government by the ancient councils, — the 
Council of Finance, the Privy Council for J ustice and Home 
Affairs, and the Council of State for Foreign Affairs. The 
Prince of Orange and Count Egmont were included in the 
last, together with Graiivelle, Bishop of Arras, and some 
members of the other councils. Besides these, Margaret had 
also a smaller council or cabinet, called the Consulta, con- 
sisting of only three members : these were, Count Berlaimont, 
President of the Council of Finance ; Viglius, President of 
the Privy Council ; and Granvelle. Berlaimont was a Hainault 
noble of the first class, of great integrity and loyalty. Viglius 
was an eminent Frisian jurist, a good writer, and sagacious 
statesman, of dogged tenacity and not over-scrupulous honesty. 
Granvelle we have already had occasion to describe as the 

' “No los Estddos, mas vos, vos, vos I ” — Aub^ri, M^m. t. i. p. 11 
(ed. London, 1754). A speech the more bitter, because vos in Spanish, 
like toi in French, implies contempt. 

» Do Bell. Bdg. fib. i. t. L p. 30 (ed. 16401. 
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minister of Charles V, His qualities were congenial with 
those of Philip ; his manners were polished, he was a go<^ 
courtier, and the Flemings detested him equally wi^ his 
sovereign. His post of prime minister was an additional 
cause of hatred with the Flemish nobles, who thought that it 
should have been filled by one of their own body. 

Philip had engaged tWt the Spanish troops should quit 
the Netherlands in four months, yet they still remained; 
which, as there was no foreign war to require their presence, 
could only be ascribed to a design to enforce the King’s 
arbitrary acts ; and Orange and Egmont resigned their em- 
ployments, alleging that they dare not hold them because the 
government was become so unpopular. Granvelle saw the 
danger, and pressed Philip to withdraw the troops for fear of 
an insurrection. The King demurred on the plea that he 
could not pay their arrears ; an allegation hardly to be credited 
considering their small number, although the royal exchequer 
was undoubtedly low. At length some members of the Council 
became security for the arrears, and the troops sailed in 
January, 1661, nearly a twelvemonth after the stipulated time, 
N«w In the same year the discontent was increased by the intro- 

duction into the Council of a plan for the erection of several 
Bishoprics, new bishoprics. Hitherto the Netherlands had contained 
only four bishoprics, namely, those of Utrecht, Arras, Toumay, 
and Cambrai ; the first of which acknowledged the Archbishop 
of Cologne as its metropolitan, while the last three were in 
the metropolitan province of Rheims. The extent of these 
four dioceses was enormous and inconvenient, Utrecht alone 
comprising 300 towns and 1,100 churches. Charles V. had 
contemplated erecting six new Netherland bishoprics, but 
effected nothing. Philip II., however, soon after his accession, 
obtained the sanction of Pope Paul IV. for the erection of 
three metropolitan sees, namely, Utrecht, Mechlin, and 
Cambray, in which were to be comprehended the following 
bishoprics: in Utrecht the sees of Haarlem, Middleburg, 
Leeuwarden, Groningen, and Deventer ; in Mechlin those of 
Antwerp, Hertogenl^sch, Roermonde, Ghent, Bruges, and 
Ypres ; in Cambray those of Toumay, Arras, St. Omer, and 
Namur. The bull authorizing the establishment of these 
sees had arrived just when Philip was on the point of quitting 
the Netherlands ; but it had not been thought expement to 
prosecute the scheme till the period just mentioned 
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So Tast an increase in the Netherland hierarchy excited Orowtog 
the suspicion and discontent of Catholics as well as Pro* 
testanta. The latter were natnrally hostile to a scheme which 
threw so much fresh ecclesiastical power into the hands of the 
Pope and the King ; for the new bishops were to be named 
by Philip, but subject to the approbation of the Roman See ; 
and as the King's persecutions in Spain were well known, the 
whole scheme was regarded only as a prelude to the introduc- 
tion of the Spanish Inquisition, The Catholics also were 
alarmed at the thoughts of that formidabk^ tribunal, and the 
nobles of that confession had additional reasons for discon- 
tent with the scheme. The nomination of so many bishops 
by the King would diminish the power of their order ; while, 
as various ancient abbeys were either to be suppressed or to 
be deprived of great part of their revenues in order to furnish 
out the incomes of the new prelates, the nobility would thus 
lose a source of provision for their younger sons. The whole 
odium of the measure fell on Granvelle, who was to be Arch- 
bishop of Mechlin and Primate of the Netherlands, and who 
had early in this year, through the intercession of the Regent 
Margaret, received from Paul IV. a Cardinal's hat. 

The clouds were gradually gathering, yet it was some time 
before the storm burst. The measures of the King and his 
minister were firmly but quietly opposed. Philip having 
called upon the Netherlands to assist the Catholic party in 
Prance with troops, the Prince of Orange invited the Knights 
of the Golden Fleece to assemble at his palace (May, 1562), 
when the majority agreed that the minister must be resisted. 

Only a pecuniary aid was sent to France. Soon after we find 
Orange and Egmont complaining to the King that they had 
no share in the government, although they were held respon- 
sible for its measures by the people. The great nobles began 
to absent themselves entirely from the Council, and indeed 
from all public business, and to treat the minister and his 
measures with sarcasm and ridicule. Granvelle grew alarmed, 
and talked of resigning. In March, 1563, the nobles formed 
themselves into a league, in which they were supported by 
the people. Great part of the Walloon population, inflamed 
by the French Huguenot preachers, sympathized with their 
brethren in France ; for churches on the model of that of 
Geneva had been established in the southern Netherlands in 
1561, and a formal confession of th4 Calvinist tenets sub- 
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scribed. The union of the Protestants with the local authori* 
ties had given them a political standing.^ Large assemblies 
met and chanted the psalms of Marot, and at Valenciennes 
two Calvinist ministers condemned to be burnt were rescued 
by the people. Philip, who did not understand the genius of 
the Netherlanders, and wished to render them as submissive 
as his subjects in Spain and Italy, urged his ministers to use 
the most vigorous measures ; without reflecting that the 
Netherlanders were protected by laws which the Eegent and 
her cabinet naturally demurred to violate. 

In the opposition organized against the government three 
men stood out pre-eminent: William, Prince of Orange, 
Count Egmont, and Count Horn ; and as they played a leading 
part in the troubles which ensued it will here be proper to 
give some account of them. 

The family of Nassau, from which William, Prince of 
Orange, was descended, had its origin from the old Counts 
of Laurenburg, who in the twelfth century built the Castle of 
Nassau on the Lahn, and henceforth were called Counts of 
Nassau. In the thirteenth century the family became divided 
into two branches, the elder of which, in 1292, gave an 
Emperor, Adolf of Nassau, to Germany. The younger, but 
more distinguished branch, besides the petty sovereignty of 
Nassau Dillenburg, also acquired large private possessions in 
the Netherlands, Count Engelbert II., who had distinguished 
himself in the time of the Emperor Maximilian I. and Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, having died without issue, the family 
possessions were ultimately divided between his two nephews, 
Henry and William. The German possessions fell to the 
share of William, who turned Protestant ; while Henry, the 
elder brother, inherited the family domains in Luxembourg, 
Brabant, Flanders, and Holland, and became the confidential 
friend of the Emperor Charles V. In 1515, Henry married 
Claude de Chalon, sister of Prince Philibert of Orange ; to 
which principality his son, Rend of Nassau, succeeded. Ifend 
died of wounds received at the siege of St. Dizier in 1544, 
and, having no legitimate children, left his titles and estates 
to his cousin, William of Nassau. William, who thus acquired 
the principality of Orange,^ besides large possessions in the 

‘ Ranke, Popes^ vol. i. p. 405. 

* The principality of O^a^e, on the Lower Rhone, was restored to 
him by the peace of OAteau-Cambrdsis. 
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Netherlands, was bom at his father’s castle at Dillenburg, 

April 25th, 1533. Both his parents were Lutherans, but he 
himself was bred up at Brussels in the Catholic faith, in the 
family of the Regent Queen Mary of Hungary, and under 
the tuition of a brother of Granvelle. Charles V., in whose 
household he became a page at the age of fifteen, soon dis- 
cerned his abilities, and at the siege of Marienburg gave him 
the command of the Imperial army over the heads of veteran 
captains. Charles afterwards employed the Prince with great 
success in several diplomatic missions, and manifested the con- 
fidence which he reposed in him by making him, as already 
related, his envoy, when he abdicated the Imperial Crown. ^ 

While the light hair and complexion of Philip II. gave wuiiam 
him the appearance of a Fleming, the Prince of Orange, on 
the contrary, looked like a Spaniard. His complexion, hair, 
and beard were dark ; his brown eyes were full and expres- 
sive ; his head was small, the forehead capacious, and as he 
advanced in life furrowed with the lines of care and thought ; 
the other features were well chiselled. He was above the 
middle height, and well-proportioned though somewhat spare. 

In temper he was cheerful and convivial. The surname which 
he acquired of ** the Silent,” was not derived from a morose 
taciturnity, but from his knowing how to conceal what it 
was not prudent to tell. He was said to be an assiduous 
reader of Machiavelli. William married in early life a 
daughter of Count Buren, who soon died, leaving him a son 
Philip and a daughter Mary, afterwards married to Count 
Hoh'enlohe. He next addressed himself to Anne, daughter of 
the Elector Maurice of Saxony, — a match highly disagreeable 
to the Court of Brussels, by which it was warmly opposed. 

Long negotiations ensued, in which the Prince is said not 
always to have observed a perfect candour ; but at length all 
obstacles were overcome, and the marriage was celebrated at 
Leipsic in August, 1561. Anne, however, was not remarkable 
for chastity, and after thirteen years* cohabitation, the Prince 
was obliged to dismiss her. 

Lamoral, Count Egmont was descended from the Dukes of Count 
Qelderland. In right of his mother he also inherited the 
principality of Oaveren, or Waveren, near Ghent, but he 
always preferred the title of Egmont. Of handsome person 

' Above, p. 289. ^ 
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and attractive manners, of generous impulses but no great 
ability, Egmont was the heau ideal of a dashing cavalry 
officer ; and his victories at Gravelines and St. Quentin were 
the result rather of brilliant valour than of military genius. 
Philip de Montmorenci, Count of Horn, belonged to a branch 
of the French family of that name which had established 
itself in the Low Countries. He had been Governor of Gelder- 
land and Zutphen, and Admiral of the Netherlands, but, like 
Egmont, he was not distinguished by ability. These two 
nobles are but the fortis Cfyas fortisque Cloanthus of the 
Prince of Orange. 

In March, 1563, Orange, Egmont, and Horn addressed a 
letter to Philip, in the name of the Coalition, in which they 
represented to him that, in consequence of the odium incurred 
by Granvelle, his affairs in the Netherlands could never be 
successfully conducted by that minister ; and they prayed for 
his dismissal. After considerable delay, the Spanish King 
answered this application on the 6th of June. He observed 
that the nobles had not alleged any specific grievance against 
Granvelle, and that he was not accustomed to dismiss his 
ministers on mere vague and general charges ; he hoped soon 
to visit the Netherlands in person, meanwhile he should like 
to see one of the nobles in Spain, and discuss the matter with 
him. To this communication Orange and bis confederates 
replied (July 29th) in a firm and dignified tone, to which the 
ears of Philip were but little accustomed. They observed 
that it was not their intention to turn accusers ; the state of 
the country, the discontent and disorders which prevailed, 
were sufficient evidence of the minister's incapacity; that they 
did not solicit his condemnation, but simply his removal; nor 
did they esteem him so highly as to undertake a journey to 
Spain on his account. And they begged the King, since he 
reposed so little confidence in their opinions, that he would 
be pleased to dispense with their further attendance in the 
Council, where under these circumstances they could not be 
present without a loss of dignity. The Regent Margaret, who 
was much alarmed at the stote of affairs, seconded the appli* 
cation for the Cardinal’s dismissal. Philip, whose favourite 
maxim was “ that he and time were a match for any two 
others,”^ resorted to his usual artifice of procrastination. 

* ** Que lui et le temp^ en valaient deux autres.” — Van der Vynckt, 
Troubles des Pays Bas, t. iL p. 199. 
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Tbe Duke of Alva* whom he consulted* advised him on no 
account to dismiss Granvelle* but to divide the nobles, by 
gaining over some of them till he could punish the others. 

The Cardinal, meanwhile, displayed surprising fortitude, and 
clung to office amid a perfect storm of disapprobation. At 
length* after the lapse of more than half a year* the Coalition 
received an answer* in February, 1564, intimating that the 
King would deliberate further on the matter. Moved, how- 
ever, by another and still more pressing application on the 
part of Margaret, Philip had already written a short letter of 
dismissal to the Cardinal, to be used in case of need ; and 
such was the dissatisfaction manifested by the nobles at the 
King’s answer, that Granvelle found it prudent to make a 
virtual resignation under the pretext of paying a visit to his 
aged mother in Franche-Comt^. In March, 1564, he retired 
to his estate near Besan9on, where he amused himself with 
art and literature, of which he was a liberal patron ; but he 
still kept up an active correspondence with the King, and it 
was not long before he re-entered Philip’s service. 

The news of the Cardinal’s departure was received with Party 
joy and exultation, which found a vent in lampoons and cari- 
catures. The aristocracy discarded their splendid liveries, 
and adopted universally a plain, dark grey, while the aiguilletie 
on the shoulder was replaced by a head and fool’s cap ; the 
head bore a striking resemblance to the Cardinal’s, and the 
cap was red. When Margaret at length persuaded them to 
lay aside this badge they substituted for it a sheaf of arrows, 
the origin of the device afterwards assumed by the Seven 
United Provinces. In times of public disturbance trifles 
like these are not to be despised ; they serve as the rallying 
ensigns of faction, display its strength, and promote its 
organization. 

After the removal of Cranvelle, the Netherland govern- Egmontin 
ment was divided. The Regent Margaret inclined towards 
the nobles, and her correspondence at this period testifles 
great disgust at the Cardinal. On the other hand, the policy 
of the ex-minister was still pursued by Berlaimont and 
Viglius, the two remaining members of the Gonmlta, Hence 
the measures of the government became feeble. Calvinism 
spread; Huguenot preachers and refugees came in great 
numbers from France and made many proselytes ; the pro- 
ceedings of -the Inquisition occasioned sefious riots at Bruges, 
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Antwerp, and Brussels; while the disordered state of the 
finances and the increase of the public debt aggravated the 
popular discontent. It was in such a state of things that 
Philip wrote to Margaret instructing her to proclaim and 
enforce the decrees of the Council of Trent (August, 1564), 
He was constantly urging the Regent to measures of severity; 
and so well was he served by his spies that he would some- 
times denounce particular individuals by describing their 
personal habits and appearance with an accuracy that would 
have done credit to a minister of police. As the pressure was 
becoming unendurable, it was determined to adopt a former 
suggestion of the King’s, and to despatch Count Egmont to 
Madrid to state the grievances of the nation and to urge 
Philip to visit the Netherlands in person. The mission was 
regarded as one of no small danger. Egmont’ s friends had 
secret forebodings of Spanish dungeons and assassins ; and 
they signed with their blood an agreement that if any harm 
should come to him they would take ample vengeance on the 
authors of it. Their fears, however, were on this occasion 
groundless. Philip adopted the more politic method of con- 
ciliation ; treated Egmont with the most flattering attention ; 
made him a present of 100,000 crowns, and bestowed upon 
him several offices in the Netherlands. The Count’s head 
was completely turned. On his way home he wrote to the 
King from Valladolid that he was the best satisfied man in 
all the world ; ” ‘ and he brought back to his countrymen a 
most favourable account of the disposition of the Spanish 
Court. Yet he had scarcely returned when letters from the 
King arrived, in which, although Egmont’s behaviour at 
Madrid was noticed in the most flattering terms, Philip 
declared that if he had a hundred thousand lives he would 
rather lose them all than permit any change in religion; and 
he recommended a commission to be formed of three bishops 
and a number of jurists to “instruct” the people in their 
spiritual concerns, advising at the same time some other 
method of execution in the case of heretics.^ These recom- 
mendations were faithfully carried out. Condemned heretics 
were executed in their dungeons.® The spy system was 

* Gachard, Corr. dc Philippe 11, ^ t. i. p. 349. 

^ Ibid. p. 347. , 

® Meteren, t. ii. p. .30 d, ; Brandt, Hist, of the Reformation, vol. i. 

p. 161. • 
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worked with redoubled activity. Even looks and gestures 
were noted. The striking contrast between Egmont’s report 
and the actual state of things could not escape observation. 

The people accused the Count of having sold himself; the 
Prince of Orange reproached him to his face with forgetting 
the views of his confederates and the best interests of the 
country, though he had remembered himself and accepted 
the King^s bounty.^ William, however, saw that Egmont 
was only a dupe ; the people held him to be a traitor. Either 
imputation was sufficiently mortifying to a man of Egmont's 
temper. He now saw through Philip’s artifices, declared that 
they were intended to ruin him with his countrymen, and 
announced his intention of throwing up all his offices. 

In October, 1665, Philip indited, at his country retreat in Philip's let* 
the wood of Segovia, the letter which may be said to have 
decided the fate of the Netherlands. It was his will that the 
Inquisitors should proceed as heretofore, and as they were 
entitled to do both by divine and human law ; the edicts must 
all be enforced, both his father's and his own. This letter 
filled the government with the most gloomy apprehensions. 

Viglius was for concealing it till the King could be again 
consulted, but the Prince of Orange, supported by Egmont 
and Horn, prevailed on the Regent to publish it immediately. 

It was the wish of Orange to hasten on the catastrophe. 

“Now," he exclaimed, “we shall see the beginning of a 
remarkable tragedy ! " All hope of toleration vanished with 
the publication of the royal despatches, which were regarded 
as a declaration of war. The press teemed with pamphlets 
and lampoons ; secret meetings were held ; resistance was 
hinted at ; Orange and Egmont were called on to stand forth 
and defend their country. 

The time was not yet come for the Prince of Orange to take views of 
the lead of an organized resistance ; but he was preparing 
himself for such an event, and he foresaw and favoured its 
inevitable approach. His motives have often been the subject 
of discussion. His panegyrists have held him up as the 
model of a disinterested patriot, while his enemies have 
charged him with being actuated by selfishness, hypocrisy, and 
ambition. William, as a Netherland noble, would naturally 
resent the neglect displayed towards his order, while as the 

' Letter of Morillon to Granvelle, June 22nd, 1665 {Papiera ePEtat, 
t. ix. p. 344). ^ 
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firm and consistent friend of civil and religious libertj he 
viewed with abhorrence the bigoted and tyrannical conduct 
of the Spanish King. To these grievances, which he shared 
in common with his countrymen, were added others of a more 
personal kind. Having enjoyed so much of the confidence 
of the Emperor Charles V., Orange might naturally have 
expected a large share in the counsels of his son ; instead of 
which Philip entrusted the direction of affairs to the Arch- 
bishop of Mechlin, a foreigner, and the Prince’s enemy. On 
Philip’s departure for Spain, Orange wished the regency of 
the Netherlands to be given to Christina, the widowed Duchess 
of Lorraine, a niece of Charles V., whose daughter he hoped 
to marry, and thus to obtain an influence in the government ; 
but Oranvelle and the Duke of Alva, who thought that 
Margaret was a much better Spaniard than Christina, not 
only defeated the Prince’s object, but also procured that he 
should be disappointed of his intended bride. Thus his 
patriotism felt the additional stimulus of private wrongs; 
but it would never have obtained a field for its exercise, had 
not the conduct of the Spanish government been revolting to 
the whole mass of the Netherland population. 

The ‘‘Com- Towards the close of the year 1665, the symptoms of 
amS|ed. popular disaffection became so alarming, that Margaret 
begged the King would allow her to resign the government ; 
but Philip answered the application only with a cool ex- 
pression of regret that his despatch from Segovia should 
have occasioned so much offence It was universally believed 
in the Netherlands that at the meeting between Alva and 
Catharine de’ Medici at Bayonne, in June, an arrangement 
had been made with Prance for crushing their liberties. 
Numbers of the Netherlanders emigrated; 30,000 of them 
established themselves in England, whither they brought 
their capital and their skill. Egmont had escorted from 
Spain Margaret’s son, the young Prince Alexander Parnese, 
whose marriage with Dona Maria of Portugal was celebrated 
at Brussels, November 11th, 1665. On fliat day, Prancis 
Junius, a young Calvinistic divine, a native of ^i^urgea in 
Prance, and pastor of the Huguenot congregation which 
assembled in secret at Antwerp, preached a sermon at 
Cuilenburg House at Brussels, before a small party of 
Netherland nobles. After the sermon was concluded, they 
entered into an agreement to resist the oppressions of the 
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government, by forming a league, in which Philip de Mamix, 
Lord of Ste. Aldegonde, played a prominent part. Ste. 
Aldegonde, the intimate friend of the Prince of Orange, was 
a man of the most varied accomplishments. He was at once 
a scholar and a poet, a brave soldier and an able diplomatist, 
amd had devoted so much study to theology, that it was said 
he could argue victoriously with a bench of bishops. Other 
leaders were Henry, Count Brederode, remarkable chiefly for 
his ancient descent, which he traced through five centuries 
from the Counts of Holland, otherwise a dissolute, vapouring 
character; and Count Louis of Nassau, a younger brother 
of the Prince of Orange. In a meeting held at Breda, in 
January, 1666, the league promulgated their views in a paper 
called the Compromise,^ attributed to the hand of Ste. 
Aldegonde. The document contained a severe denunciation 
of the Inquisition as an illegal, pernicious, and iniquitous 
tribunal ; the subscribers swore to defend one another against 
any attack that might be made upon them ; and declared, at 
the same time, that they did not mean to throw off their 
allegiance to their Sovereign, but, on the contrary, to main- 
tain peace, and to prevent, as far as it lay in their power, all 
sedition, tumult, and rebellion. In the course of two months, 
the Compromise was signed by about 2,000 persons, including 
many Catholics ; but only a few of the great nobles could be 
prevailed on to subscribe it. The original document bore 
only the signatures of Brederode, Charles of Mansfeld, and 
Louis of Nassau, The league had been formed without the 
knowledge of the Prince of Orange, who expressed his dis- 
approbation when he heard of it, and recommended that no 
violent measures should be adopted. Nevertheless he, as 
well as most of the members of the Council of State, sympa- 
thized with the objects of the movement. William, as 
Governor of Holland and Zealand, in a remarkable letter ^ 
which he addressed from Breda to the Regent, January 24th, 
1666, refused to enforce the obnoxious laws ; and several other 
Governors declared that they would not see their countrymen 
burnt by thousands. Margaret did not hear of the league 
till the spring of 1666, when she took some vigorous steps to 
resist it, by strengthening the garrisons of fortresses, calling 

^ The document is in the Archives de la Maison d'Orarige Nasmu, 
t, ii. init. Cf. Watson, Phdw IL vol. i. p. 254. 

^ Corr. de GuiUaume h tacUvnuef t. u. p. ICJ, 
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out the compagnie$ d*ordonnance, &c. She had, however, 
formed a correct idea of the importance of the movement ; 
ehe perceived that no middle course would answer, that it 
must either be put down at once with a high hand, or the 
malcontents appeased by ample concessions ; and in her des- 
patches to her brother she clearly indicated her preference 
for conciliation. 

The Prince of Orange at first kept aloof from the league, 
and at this period Egmont, who was of a more impulsive 
temper, seemed to act the leading part : but the nation relied 
solely upon William. The latter gave at least a tacit sanction 
to the league in the spring of 1566, by joining the members 
of it in a petition to the Regent which he had himself revised. 
It had been resolved that the petition, or “ Request,*' should 
be presented by a numerous deputation ; and on the evening 
of the 3rd April, two hundred members of the league, armed 
and moimted, and headed by William's brother, Count Louis 
of Nassau, and by Brederode, entered Brussels. On the 
following day, Brederode read to them a letter which he had 
just received from Spain announcing the burning by the 
Inquisition of Morone, a well-known Netherland nobleman. 
This news caused great exasperation. On the 5th of April 
the confederates went in solemn procession from Cuilenburg 
House to the Palace to present their petition, which was 
couched in respectful terms. ^ Margaret received them 
graciously ; and when on the following day they came in still 
greater force to receive her answer, she referred them to the 
decision of Philip, assuring them at the same time that she 
would use her influence in favour of their prayer. 

At a banquet which took place a little afterwards, at which 
three hundred of the confederates were present, Brederode 
related to the guests what took place after the presentation 
of the ** Request.” * The Regent, he said, appeared at first a 
little disconcerted, till Berlaimont, in order to reassure her, 
after they were gone, told her that the petitioners were 
nothing but a parcel of Chie'ux (beggars). “My friends,” 
continued Brederode, “ have no objection to the name ; they 
are ready to become beggars in the service of their country,” 

* It is in the Archives de la Maison d* Orange Nassau, t. iL 
p. 80 sqq. 

® For an account of this scene, see especially Van der Vynckt, 
Troiibles des Pays Bas^Mv. ii. ch. 7 (t. i. p. 192, ed. 1836). 
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Tiiie sally was applauded with loud cries of “ Vivmt les 
Queux ! amidst which Brederode left the apartment. He 
soon returned with a wallet and a wooden bowl, such as were 
used by mendicants; both were sent round the table, and 
each guest pledged his confederates with redoubled shouts of 
Vivent les Ghienx! ** Orange, Egmont, and Horn, who were 
passing at the time, attracted by the noise, entered the hall, 
and are said to have joined in the cheers : an incident after- 
wards employed against Egmont and Horn at their trial. 
The term Oueux remained ever after the appellation of the 
Netherland malcontents. A medal was struck in gold and 
silver, called the “ Gueux penny,** having on the obverse the 
King’s head, with the legend, Fideles au Roy, and on the 
reverse two hands grasping a beggar’s wallet, with the 
further inscription, ** jusques d la hesace,** The confederates 
quietly left Brussels, April 10th, firing a grand salute with 
their pistols outside the gate. The greater part of them 
proceeded to Antwerp, where they were enthusiastically 
received. The result of the petition was that the government 
caused a document to be drawn up which they called a 
Moderatie** or ‘‘ Moderation,” because it professed to be a 
mitigation of the existing law respecting heresy ; although all 
the alleviation consisted in substituting the halter for the 
faggot. The people, by a pun which holds good in Flemish, 
called it the “ Murderation.** ‘ 

It was about this time that the missionaries, or field- 
preachers, began to appear in the Netherlands. These 
men preached at first in the woods and forests at night ; but, 
gaining courage after a while, they began gradually to appear 
in the open plains, in the villages, and even in the suburbs of 
towns. A platform was erected for the preacher, round 
which gathered the women and children ; the men stood out- 
side, generally armed ; the outer ground was kept by patrols 
on horseback, while barricades of waggons were thrown 
across the roads to prevent the approach of the military. 
Besides religious topics, the missionaries frequently touched 
with pathos and eloquence on the misfortunes of the country, 
mingled occasionally with violent abuse of the Inquisition, 
the Pope, and the clergy ; and the meeting was usually con- 
cluded by the singing of psalms, either in French or Flemish. 

' Motley, Dutch Repub, voL p. 527. 
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At Antwerp tbeee assemblies sometimes consisted of 20,000 
or 30,000 persons, among whom were some of the wealthiest 
citizens ; * and they excited so much alarm that the Prince of 
Orange, at the request both of the Regent and of the magis- 
trates of Antwerp, proceeded to that city, and used bis best 
endeavours to allay the tumults. Even at Brussels, the seat 
of government, the singing of psalms and shouts of Vivent 
lea Oueux ! might be heard at night, and many of the leading 
citizens wore the insignia of the league. The Regent offered 
700 crowns for every preacher that was brought in, whether 
dead or alive ; notwithstanding which, and the daily execu- 
tions, the preachings still proceeded. 

As the year 1566 wore on, affairs assumed a still more 
alarming aspect. Louis of Nassau, with the connivance of 
his brother William, had begun to subsidize a considerable 
German force. The leaders of the movement were loud in 
their demands that the States- General should be convened ; 
and Margaret, whose situation was become embarrassing, 
urged her brother Philip either to consent to this measure or 
to come in person into the Netherlands. In such a juncture, 
Charles V. would have hastened to the scene of action ; 
Philip II. preferred to write his decision from the wood of 
Segovia (July). He consented to the abolition of the In- 
quisition in the Netherlands ; but its place was to be supplied 
by investing the bishops with inquisitorial powers. He left 
it to Margaret to devise some scheme for the modification of 
the edicts ; which, however, when thus amended, were to be 
submitted for his approval. He conferred on the Regent 
power fco pardon all persons except those already condemned ; 
but he absolutely forbade the assembling of the States- 
General ; and at the same time he remitted money to Mar- 
garet for the pui^pose of levying German mercenaries. Yet 
he was not sincere even in the trifling concessions which he 
deemed it prudent to make. At the very moment of writing 
them he protestfd before a notary, in the presence of the 
Duke of Alva and two other persons, that they had been 
wrung from him by force, and that consequently he did not 
feel himseK bound to ratify any pardon granted by the 
Regent.* The Catholic zeal of Phihp had received a fresh 

^ Motley, Dutch Bepuh. vol. i. p. 537. 

* Gachard, Corr, de Bhilippe JI. t. i. pp. cxxxiii. and 443 sqq. Cf. 
Reiffenberg, Corr, de JJarguerite, pp. 96-105. 
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impulse from the accession of Pius V., to which Pontiff he 
was singularly devoted. Pius wrote both to Philip and Mar* 
garet, exhorting them not to give way, and offering men and 
money to assist them in washing out heresy in the blood of 
the heretics. 

Meanwhile the anti-Catholic movement was spreading in 
the Netherlands. The churches in and about St. Omer, 
Toumay, Ghent, Ypres, and other places were broken into, 
and the images, altars, and glazing shattered to pieces. Like 
scenes of havoc took place in the cathedral of Antwerp, where 
the image of the Virgin was seized and rolled in the dust. 
The disturbances spread into Holland, Utrecht, Friesland, 
everywhere in short except a few places in the southern pro- 
vinces ; in less than a fortnight 400 churches were sacked in 
Flanders alone. The authority of the Regent preserved order 
in Brussels ; yet such was her alarm that she thought of 
flying to Mons, a thoroughly Catholic town. The Council 
remonstrated against such a step ; Egmont threatened ; the 
magistrates of Brussels shut the gates. Being thus a sort of 
prisoner, Margaret was forced to make concessions. On the 
23rd of August she signed an instrument by which she engaged 
that no members of the league should be molested on account 
of their past conduct, and consented that the Reformers, pro- 
vided they were unarmed and did not molest the Catholics, 
should hold their religious assemblies, until the King and the 
States-General should determine otherwise : while the con- 
federates on their part took an oath that they would assist her 
in suppressing all disturbances. Margaret, however, was 
highly mortified by this proceeding, and she wrote to her 
brother urging him to come in person and subdue the 

these disturbances, the Regent had acted with the 
party of the Prince of Orange ; but she now returned to the 
conserrative party in the Council, which she had abandoned 
fewo years before, and took as her chief counsellors Viglius, 
Berlidmont, Aerschot, and Count Mansfeld. The Orange party 
bore the estrangement of the Regent with great coolness, 
with the exception of Egmont, a staunch Catholic and 
X)n8ervative, although his generous temper led him to sym- 
>athi2h with his oppressed fellow-countrymen. The Prince 
>f Orange, Count Horn, and Count Hoog^traaten proceeded 
ato their respective goveraments and made arrangements 
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by which the malcontents were to retain some of the 
churches which they had seized, and to give up others ; 
while Egmont on the other hand proceeded with severity 
ajgainst the rioters in his provinces of Flanders and Artois. 
Order seemed for awhile to be restored, and the league fell 
into abeyance. 

These divisions among the leaders of the opposition neces- 
sarily strengthened the Regent’s hands. In fact the con- 
federacy was composed not only of Lutherans and Calvinists, 
hostile to one another, but also of Catholics hostile to both. 
Before the close of 1566 the Prince of Orange, whose religion 
always sat easily upon him, seems to have returned to the 
Lutheran faith, in which as a child he had been bred up, but 
which at the early age of eleven, through his education at the 
Imperial Court, he had changed for Catholicism. Margaret 
began to restrict the concessions which she had made. She 
told the Governors of provinces that the licence which she 
had granted for preaching must be construed literally, and 
that she would not suffer under it the exercise of other Pro- 
testant rites, as baptism, the burial service, &c. Thus in- 
terpreted, the licence was nothing but a mockery. The Regent 
was also raising German and Walloon levies. Prom these 
proceedings, as well as from the secret advices which he 
received from Madrid, the Prince of Orange foresaw that 
religion and liberty must soon be asserted by the sword ; for 
William’s spies are said to have peered into the very letters 
which Philip II. had locked in his desk at night ; nay, even 
into the memoranda which he put into his pocket on going 
to bed. Among his agents was Van den Esse, the i^ng’s 
secretary.' He knew that Philip’s anger was chiefly directed 
against the great nobles. Montigny, brother of Count Horn, 
who had been deputed to Madrid and detained by Philip, also 
supplied intelligence, and informed his brother that he must 
be prepared either to fight or fly. Open war was evidently at 
hand. Margaret’s troops had laid siege to Valenciennes, a 
town noted for heresy. On the other hand Count Louis of 
Nassau and Brederode were busy in organizing resistance. 
The royalists under Count Meghem made an attempt on Bois 
le Due, which failed, but they succeeded in taking Utrecht. 
In March, 1567, a bloody battle was fought near Antwerp, 

c 

^ Pontus Pajren, MS. ; ap. Motle^r, I>ufcA Rep. voL i. p. 002. 
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between the insurgents, led by Mamix, lord of Tholouse, and 
the royalists under Lannoy, in which 1,600 of the Queux fell, 
and 300 more were afterwards massacred in cold blood. 

During this fight, the Prince of Orange, who was at Antwero, 
having caused the gates to be shut in order to prevent the 
citizens from joining Tholouse, a great riot ensued. William 
was received with shouts of execration and epithets of the 
Pope’s servant, antichrist, &c. A clothier levelled at him an 
arquebus, which was fortunately pushed aside by another 
hand ; yet the Prince continued calmly to address the mob, 
and such was the influence of his character that he at length 
persuaded them to cry with him, Vive le Box ! Valenciennes 
surrendered soon after (April 2nd) ; Maestricht, Ghent. Ypres, 
Oudenarde, and many other towns consented to admit gar- 
risons ; Meghem and Aremberg restored the royal authority 
in Qelderland, Groningen, and Friesland ; and in the course 
of a few weeks, except at Antwerp and some places in Holland, 
all resistance was subdued. 

Margaret now proposed to the chief nobles an oath of im- Tho King's 
plicit obedience to the King. Most of them complied ; but 
Brederode, Horn, and Hoogstraaten declined it, and resigned 
their governments and commands. Orange, also, in spite of 
the wheedling of the Regent, most positively refused to swear, 
alleging that such an oath would imply a foregone breach of 
it; but he saw his danger, and determined to leave the country, 
although Margaret employed every effort to detain him. A last 
attempt was made through Count Egmont, who had taken the 
oath, and who had an interview with William at Willebroek. 

Each strove, but without success, to win over the other to his 
views, and they now parted for ever, though with mutual 
esteem and kindness ; William ominously predicting that the 

te iard8 would use the Count as a bridge to pass into the 
erlands. It should, however, be remembered that the 
situation of the two men was different. Egmont’ s possessions 
lay entirely in the Low Countries, and his whole hope was con- 
sequently bound up with that country, while the Prince had 
lands in High Germany. To one of these, Dillenburg, the 
place of his Wrth, William now retired, carrying with him his 
younger son, Maurice ; his heir. Count Buren, was studying 
at Louvain. Many other nobles followed the Prince’s example, 
and fled into Germany ; amon^ them his brother Louis, Count 
Hoogstraaten, and others. William in hi^ retirement applied 
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himself to the studj of the Lutheran religion, for which pur- 
pose he procured the services of an eminent divine. 

Emigration Philip's authority seemed to be now completely re-established 

® in the Netherlands. Antwerp submitted and received a large 
lancUi. garrison ; Margaret entered that city in great state, and at- 
tended a Te Bevm in the cathedral, as if a victory had been 
achieved over some foreign enemy. The meeting-houses of 
the Reformers were pulled down and their schools closed ; 
and four of the ringleaders in the late riots were put to death. 
The Regent published, May 24th, a severe and bloody edict, 
ordaining that all Protestants who had preached in public, as 
well as all who had aided and abetted them, and all printers 
of heretical tracts should be punished with death and con- 
fiscation of their property ; while lighter penalties were im- 
posed for minor offences, so that hardly a single Protestant 
could escape some of its provisions.^ Yet Philip 11. ordered 
Margaret to recall this edict, as too lenient ; — it did not pro- 
scribe private worship ! Holland was the only province which 
still remained refractory. Brederode, from his head-quarters 
at Viana, endeavoured to stir up the citizens of Amsterdam 
to revolt, but, finding his party subdued, escaped into West- 
phalia, where in the summer of 1568 ho died of a fever, 
brought on, it is said, by disappointment and hard drinking. 
After Brederode's departure, Amsterdam submitted to the 
Regent; but numbers of the citizens availed themselves of 
the permission to leave the city, and their example ivas imi- 
tated by the inhabitants of many other towns in the Nether- 
lands. Prance, Germany, and especially England, afforded a 
refuge to these fugitives. The stream of emigration had 
already set in towards the last-named country. It was com- 
puted in 1566 that there were 30,000 Netherlanders settled 
in Sandwich, Norwich, and other places assigned to them 
by Queen Elizabeth ; and from a return of the population of 
London in the following year, it appeared that the Nether- 
landers domiciled there equalled all the other f orei^ers put 
together. Thus England was enriched, through the impoBtic 
conduct of Philip II., with foreign capital and skill ; each 
Netherland man^acturer was compelled to employ at least 
one English apprentice ; the produce of the loom became an 
article of export instead of import ; and the Protestant cause 


^ See the Edict in Gachard, Can\ dt PhUipp&t t. i. p. 550). 
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flourished in its strongest hold through the very means 
adopted abroad for its repression.' A chief motive for the 
flight of the reformers was the rumoured approach of the 
Duke of Alva with his Spaniards. Those who remained were 
exposed to dragonnadea, and wherever they assembled in 
numbers were ridden down by the military. Crowds of wan- 
dering exiles filled the roads, along the sides of which gibbets 
were erected in terrorenif 

It may admit of a question whether the disturbances would Alva pro. 
have revived in the Netherlands but for the entry of the ^iJeUier. 
Duke of Alva and his troops. Margaret had succeeded in lands, 1667. 
quelling them ; she was tolerably popular, at least among the 
Catholic part of the population ; and she naturally felt in- 
dignant that when she had done the work, another should 
come to enjoy the profit and reputation. Philip talked of 
going in person into the Low Countries ; ho even directed 
Mai*garet to prepare some vessels to convey him to Zealand ; 
and when he sent Alva instead, it was only, he said, to pre- 
pare the way for himself. But Philip had an aversion to 
long journeys, and probably never contemplated keeping his 
word. It was Pope Pius V. who advised the hesitating Philip 
to take up arms. He who negotiates without arms,** Pius 
observed, “ must submit to receive laws ; with arms he can 
dictate them.** ^ Alva took leave of his Sovereign in April, 

1667, and proceeded to Carthagena, where a fleet under 
Andrea Doria was awaiting him and his army. His com- 
mission of Captain-Ceneral was here delivered, the instruc- 
tions in which were so minute that Alva complained of them 
as betraying a want of confidence. Charles V. had never so 
hampered him ; but such was Philip’s character. The com- 
mission, however, which was dated March Ist, invested Alva 
with the civil as well as military command in the Nether- 
lands, and was, therefore, in fact, a virtual dismissal of Mar- 
garet.^ Landing at Savona, Alva began his march with a 
picked body of Spanish veterans, 10,000 in number, all 

' Letter of the counsellor Assonleville to Cardinal Granvelle, Janu- 
ary 16th, 1666, in Corr, de Philippe II. t. i, p. 392. The Prince of 
Orange ^itimated that up to this period 50,000 persons had been put 
to death in the Netherlands in conformity with tne edicts. Groen van 
Prinsterer, Archivest Ac. t. ii. p. 22. 

* Kanke, Fiirsten und Volker, B. ii. S. 377. 

• The document is in Gachard, Corr. de Philippe II. t. ii. App. No. 

102 . ♦ 
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superbly equipped ; and be was also accompanied by many 
noole volunteers. His forces marched in three divisions, 
each a day behind the other, so that the quarters vacated by 
one division were occupied on the following night by another. 
Philip, as related in the preceding chapter, had obtained per- 
mission for his army to pass through part of Prance, and he 
had caused a map to be made of the proposed route through 
Savoy. Alva led the van over Mont Cenis. In order to 
facilitate his march, he took with him no artillery; but to 
each company were attached men who carried huge muskets 
to be fired from rests, such as had hitherto been used only 
for the defence of fortresses. As Alva’s route lay near 
Geneva, Pope Pius V. exhorted him to clean out that nest of 
devils and apostates,* and the Genevese put themselves into 
a posture of defence ; but Alva did not attempt the enter- 
prise, alleging that it lay not within his commission. Passing 
through Burgundy and Lorraine, he was met at Diedenhofen 
by Egmont and several of the Netherland nobles. The 
Spaniards entered Brussels August 22nd, amid the silence of 
the people ; and at the threshold of the palace an altercation 
took place between Alva’s guard and that of the B^ent. 
His reception by Margaret was most chilling. 

Alva was now sixty years of age, and with increasing years 
was grown only more stern and inflexible — a fitting instru- 
ment of Philip’s intolerance. One of his first acts was to 
replace the Walloons in the garrisons of the principal towns 
by Spaniards, who were indulged in reckless licence. He 
also caused new fortresses to be constructed. In accordance 
with his maxim, that the surest method of suppressing all 
revolutions is to get rid of the leaders, he determined on 
seizing Counts Egmont and Horn. Egmont thought that 
he had nothing to fear ; the more wary Horn was induced to 
come to Brussels by protestations of friendship on the part of 
Alva and his son Frederick de Toledo. On the 9th of Sep- 
tember the two nobles were invited to a banquet at the Grand- 
Prior’s ; and before it was over they received a messa^ from 
Alva that he would be pleased to see them after dmner at 
Jassy House, his residence, in order to consider some plans 
for the fortification of Antwerp. During the repast, the 
Grand-Prior earnestly whispered to Egmont to fly the place 


* Leti, Vfta di FUippo //. t. i. p. 487. 
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on his swiftest horse ; but Noircarmes and others dissuaded 
him from a flight which would have the ap^amnoe of guilt. 
Accompanied bj Horn, he therefore repaired to Jassy House, 
where the Council was assembled. When it broke up, Alva 
strolled with Egmont through some of the adjoining apart* 
ments, till at length they entered a small room fill^ with 
soldiers, when Davila, captain of the Duke’s guard, ap- 
proached Egmont, demanded his sword, and told him tlmt he 
was a prisoner. The Count, as he yielded his sword with 
dignity, only remarked, in allusion to Gravelines and St. 

Quentin, that it had more than once done the Bung good 
service. Horn was entrapped in a similar manner in another 
part of the house by Alva’s son Frederick. It will be re- 
membered that Alva had employed much the same artifice in 
order to seize the Landgrave Philip at Halle. The prisoners 
were carried to Ghent, the command of which place had been 
given to Ulloa, one of Alva’s most trusty captains. 

The arrest of Egmont and Horn does not appear to have 
been ordered by Philip II., who, when the Regent complained 
of it, denied that it had been done by his command,^ although, 
by furnishing Alva with blank warrants, Philip had given 
him an absolute discretion. In the letter in which Alva an- 
nounced what he had done, he also counselled the Spanish 
Court to arrest Horn’s brother, Montigny, who was still at 
Madrid. The seizure of Egmont and Horn occasioned no 
attempt at resistance or insun-ection ; but it was the signal 
for increased emigration; which, however, a few weeks later, 
was prohibited on pain of death and confiscation. 

Alva next proceeded to organize that terrible tribunal 'rheCoi^ii 
which, instead of its official title of the “ Council of Tumults,” 
obtained from the people the name of the Council of Blood.” 

It consisted of twelve judges, among whom were Berlaimont 
and Noircarmes ; but the soul of it were two Spanish lawyers, 

Del Rio and especially Juan de Vargas, a man of infamous 
character ; and to these men was assigned the prosecution of 
Egmont and Horn. This court, though established by Alva’s 
sole and verbal appointment, possess^ a power as arbitrary 
as that of the Inquisition ; it sat in Alva’s own house, who 
at first presided over it in person ; its jurisdiction within the 
limits assigned to it, was supreme, and its award final. Its 

^ Digpaecio di Cavalli, September 16tii, ap. Ranke, Popest vol. i. 
p. 435. i 
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E roceedings were so contrary to all law and justice^ that Ber« 
limont, Noircarmes, and some of the more respectable mem- 
bers soon withdrew, and the whole business fell into the 
bands of the two Spaniards, with Blasere and Hessels, two 
Netherlanders, who equalled them in atrocity. The manner 
of its proceedings may be learnt from a single anecdote. On 
one occasion it was found that a man summoned for trial had 
been executed before he was arraigned; and it further ap- 
peared from his papers that he was entirely innocent. “Never 
mind,^* cried Vargas ; “ so much the better for him when he 
is arraigned in the next world ! ” ^ Hessels would often fall 
asleep during the trials, and when awakened to pronounce 
judgment would rub his eyes and exclaim, Ad patibulum ! ad 
patihulum! (to the gallows! to the gallows I)** 

Margaret The Prince of Orange and the nobles with him were sum- 
gov^^ment by the Council to appear at Brussels and answer the 

1567. ’ charges brought against them within six weeks, under pain of 

confiscation and perpetual banishment; and a long list of 
accusations against them was proclaimed by the public crier 
at Brussels and Breda. William answered by denying the 
authority of the tribunal. By the advice of Cardinal Oran- 
velle, who was now employed at Eome in the service of Philip, 
William’s son, Count Buren, was seized at Louvain, and sent 
to Madrid, where, by the blandishments of the Court, he was 
entirely alienated from the Protestant cause ; and being de- 
tained twenty -nine years in Spain, became almost a Spaniard 
in his habits and disposition. The plans of finance, or rather 
the schemes for extorting money, devised by Alva and his 
master, were on a par with their administration of justice. 
The great instruments were confiscation and terror. Alva 
wrote to Philip he would have every man feel that his house 
might fall about his ears. Margaret, finding that she had 
be^me a mere cipher in the presence of Alva, obtained the 
King’s permission to retire from the government before the 
end of the year ; and Alva was now made Eegent and Gh>vemor- 
Q^neral, with all the powers she had formerly possessed. 
Philip would not allow his sister to assemble the States- 
Qeneral in order to take a formal farewell ; and she therefore 

' Brandt, Hist of Ref. ap. Motl^, Dutch Rm, vol. ii. p. 145. 

* Aub^ri, Mhn, pour servir PHlstoire dt Hollands^ p. 44. This 
Hessels was afterwards summarily hanged without trial by Ryliove, 
when that demagogue htid possession of Ghent (1578). 
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took her leare in letters addressed to the principal cities. 

She retired first to Parma and afterwards to Naples. Her re« 
signation caused general regret, and several of the provinees 
voted her large donations. 

Margaret’s government, though far from spotless, came out Alva’s nii«. 
in strong relief when contrasted with that of Alva. After her 
departure began a complete reign of terror. On the 16th of 
February, 1568, a sentence of the Holy Office condemned all 
the inhabitants of the Netherlands to death ! excepting only 
from the universal doom a few persons especially nam^. A 
royal proclamation, dated ten days later, confirmed this decree, 
and ordered it to be carried into immediate execution, without 
distinction of age, sex, or condition.^ Such a sentence, in its 
literal sense, was, of course, only an impotent though atrocious 
absurdity ; yet it was by no means entirely a dead letter. On 
Ash Wednesday alone 500 citizens were dragged from their 
beds, all of whom received sentence of death. Alva, in a 
letter to Philip, coolly estimates at 800 heads the executions 
to take place after Passion-week,^ The higher criminals 
were beheaded, the lower ones hanged; obstinate heretics 
were burnt. There were also sentences of banishment and 
confiscation by wholesale ; in one alone were comprehended 
thirty-five citizens of Amsterdam. These penalties were 
merely a temporary source of revenue; for trade decayed, 
and the towns became depopulated ; at Ghent half the houses 
were abandoned. The people in the interior, who could not 
escape so easily as those in the border provinces, banding to- 
gether in large bodies, took refuge in the forests, where they 
committed all sorts of excesses, and became nothing more nor 
less than banditti ; whence they obtained the name of Oueux 
Sauvagest or Wild Beggars. The mild and enlightened Em- 
peror Maximilian II, addressed to Philip an autograph letter 
(March 2nd, 1568), in his own name ana that of the German 
Electors, in behalf of the oppressed Netherlanders, interced- 
ing also for Egmout and Horn ; and he even reminded the 
Spanish King that the Netherlands formed part of the Em- 
pire, and were entitled to be protected by the humane laws of 
the Imperial constitution. Philip replied by vaunting his 

See Motley, JOutch Rep, vol. ii. p. 158, and the authorities there 
cited. 

* Corr. de Philippe //. t. ii, p. 23. • 
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regard for justice, whicli bad prevented bim from patting an 
end to tbe disturbances in a single day. He asserted that all 
tbe world would at last approve bis conduct, and declared 
that he would not act differently, though he should risk the 
loss of the provinces, and though the sky should fall upon his 
head!* 

Meanwhile the Prince of Orange was making every exer- 
tion to raise an army to repress these tyrannies. He applied 
for assistance to the English government, the German princes, 
the French Huguenots ; he raised money by contributions from 
the Netherlands, from the nobles attached to him, and by 
pawning his own plate and jewels ; and by the end of April 
he had collected a considerable force, which would have been 
still larger but for the bigotry of the zealous German Luther- 
ans, whose divines openly preached that the Huguenots and 
Calvinists of France and the Netherlands were rebels and 
sacramentaries, and that it would be doing God good service 
to abolish and ruin them.^ Orange had planned a campaign 
to consist of an attack in three divisions. A French adven- 
turer named Cocqueville was to lead a body of Huguenots into 
Artois ; Count Hoogstraaten, accompanied by other nobles, 
was to penetrate into Brabant ; the Prince’s brothers, Louis 
and Adolf, were to attack Groningen ; while William himself, 
fixing his head-quarters with a reserve force near Cleves, was 
to join any division that might stand in need of support. 
When on the point of thus openly taking up arms against his 
Sovereign, Or^ge, in reply to the sentence of condemnation 
which had been passed upon him, published in the summer of 
1568 a paper or manifesto, which he called his justifica- 
tion.** ® The chief purport of it was to repudiate the jurisdic- 
tion of the infamous Council of Blood ; and it was concluded 
with an eloquent burst of indignation against Philip, who had 
forgotten the Prince’s services and those of his ancestors, and 
had robbed him of his honour and his son, both dearer to him 
than life, while at the same time the Xing had degraded him- 
self by breaking all his royal oaths and obligations. William 
also announced in this paper his change of religion. 

Two of the attacks projected by Orange completely failed. 


' See Gachard, Corr. de Philippe II. t. ii. p. 27. 

* See Groen van Prinsterer, Arch, de la Maieon dOrange-Nassau^ 
t. iii. p. 330. 

’ Motley, Dutch Bep. vol. ii. p. 180 sq. 
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Hoogstraaten's division was beaten by Davila about the end BatUe of 
of April* and the remnant of it joined the reserve at Cloves ; 
Cocqueville’s force of about 2,600 men was cut to pieces at 
St. Valdri, July 18th, by Marshal de Coss^, Governor of 
Picardy, scarce BOO men escaping. Louis of Nassau was more 
successful in Groningen against the Count of Aremberg and 
a body of Spanish veterans. Louis had taken up a strong 
position near Winschoten. His rear was covered by the abbey 
of Heyligerlee and a thick wood ; in front the ground sloped 
down to an extensive morass ; his left was protected by a hill, 
and on his right he had planted his cavalry, under his orother 
Adolf. Aremberg was loth to attack so strong a position, till, 
nettled by the taunts of the Spaniards, who accused him of 
cowardice and treachery, he gave the order to advance. The 
Spaniards had soon occasion to repent their rashness. Their 
vanguard immediately became entangled in the morass, where 
it was at the mercy of the enemy’s musketeers and pikemen, 
while Louis’s cavalry charged their rearguard in flank, and put 
them completely to the rout. Aremberg himself fell, and 
1,600 of his men ; besides which the royalists lost nine guns, 
their military stores, and a considerable sum of money. On 
the other side, Count Adolf was slain. Such was the Battle 
OF Heylioerlee, fought May 23rd, 1568.^ 

The victory of Heyligerlee proved the death-warrant of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, Although those noblemen had 
been imprisoned nearly nine months, their trial was not yet 
finished, and Alva now determined to bring it to a close. In 
his correspondence with Philip, Alva observed that this 
disaster to the royal arms had thrown the people into a 
ferment ; it was necessary, therefore, to show that he did not 
fear them, and to crush all hope that the prisoners could be 
liberated by a fresh insurrection ; and he adverted to the error 
of Charles V., who, by retaining the Elector of Saxony and 
Landgrave of Hesse in custody, instead of putting them to 
death, gave occasion to a new conspiracy, by which he was 
ignominiously driven from Germany, and almost deprived of 
the Imperial Crown.* As a prelude to the proceedings against 
Egmont and Horn, nineteen members of the Union chiefly 

^ Alvars correspondence respecting this invasion is in Gachard, 
t.iii. 

* DUpacdo di Cavalli, July 3, 1568, ap. Ranke, Pope$t vol. i. 
p. 435. • 
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men of rank, and inclnding both Catholics and Protestants, 
were condemned to death, and were executed June 1st, in the 
great square before the Hotel de Ville at Brussels. The 
Catholics were beheaded, the Protestants burnt. Other execu- 
tions followed during the next two days. 

Egmont and Horn, who had been treated with great rigour 
in the Castle of Ghent, and hardly allowed the necessaries of 
life, were now told that the time allowed for their defence had 
expired, and that no further evidence could be heard. Both 
prisoners being Knights of the Golden Fleece, claimed to be 
tried by the statutes of the order ; while Egmont, as a Bra- 
banter, further appealed to the protection of the Joyeuse 
Entree, and Horn, as a Coimt of the Holy Roman Empire, 
demanded to be judged by his peers, the Electors and Princes 
of Germany. But precedents and constitutional forms were 
of no accor at in the eyes either of Alva or of his master. Alva 
declared ihat he represented Philip not as head of the order, 
but as sovereign of the land, and refused to receive any more 
petitions ; while the King of Spain violated without scruple 
the oath which he had sworn both to the Fleece and to the 
Joyeuee Entree, The wives of both prisoners made great exer- 
tions in their favour, but in vain, although EgmonPs con- 
sort was sister to the Rhenish Palgrave, Frederick III. Eg- 
mont’s indictment consisted of ninety-nine articles, of which 
the principal were, plotting to ex}>el the King of Spain from 
the Netherlands ; conspiring against the life and character of 
Cardinal Granvelle ; demanding the removal of that minister 
and inventing the foolscap livery; requiring that the three 
Councils should l>e fused into one ; demanding the assembly 
of the States-General ; declaring that the edicts were too 
rigorous, and that he would not assist in burning 40,000 or 
50,000 men ; making arrangements with the Prince of Orange 
and others for the levying of troops ; permitting at his table 
the cry of Vivent lee Chie'nx! and many other charges of a 
similar description.* The accusations against Count Horn 
were of much the same kind. Casembrot, Lord of Beckerzel, 
Egmont’s secretary, who had been condemned to death for 
signing the “ Compromise,” was tortured in the most bar- 
barous manner to make him accuse his master, and finally 
killed. On the 2nd of June, the Council of l^mults pro- 


‘ See the Prods dEgunmit, ap. Motley, Dutch Eep> vol. iL p, 177. 
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noimced Egmoat and Horn guilty, and they were sentenced 
to death by that and arbitrary tribund. On the same 

day a body of 3,000 soldiers was despatched to Ghent to 
escort the prisoners to Brussels, which city they entered on 
the 4th, and were conducted to the Broodhuis in the market- 
place. 

At the news of his unexpected fate Egmont was at first 
struck with astonishment and dismay ; but soon recovering 
himself, prepared, with the assistance of the Bishop of Ypres, 
to meet his death with calmness and resignation. He then 
addressed a letter to his wife, and another' to Philip, in which 
he protested that he had done nothing against the King, and 
besought him to have pity on his wife and children. He was 
beheaded in the great square on the morning of the 5th of 
June, and met his death with constancy. Horn’s execution 
followed on the same scaffold about noon. He also died with 
fortitude, though he display e<l more indignation than Egmont 
at his unmerited fate. He was outshone by Egmont, who, 
though far from being a great man, was a showy personage, 
brave, popular, but weak and vacillating. Hora, who was of 
more quiet, retiring manners, passed for morose ; yet he also 
was but a commonplace character, and has been rendered con- 
spicuous only by his tragic fate. More than two years after, 
Horn’s brother, Baron Montigny, who, though a prisoner in 
Spain, had been tried and condemned by the Council of Tu- 
mults at Brussels, was privily put to death by order of Philip II. 
in the fortress of Simancas. He and the Marquis of Bergen 
had been despatched, in 1566, to Madrid, to lay before Philip 
the critical state of the Netherlands, and to demand an altera- 
tion of policy. They never returned. Bergen appears to have 
died a natural death, hastened on by fear and anxietv : Mon- 
tigny was executed by the garotte, October 16th, 1570. It was 
given out that he also had died from natural causes ; but the 
true story has at length come out from Philip’s own letters 
preserved in the archives of Simancas.® 

Since his victory at Heyligerlee, Count Louis of Nassau had 
been forced to remain inactive, for want of funds to p^ his 
troops ; and Alva, after the execution of Egmont and Horn, 
resolved to march against him in person. I^uis, having thus 
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^ Strada, t. i. p. 235. 

* See Gaehiurd, Corr. de Philippe /7^t. ii p. 158 sq. 
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opposed to him the most consummate captain of the age« at 
the head of 15,000 veterans, while his own army, though su- 
perior in number, was composed of raw recruits, deemed it 
prudent to evacuate Groningen and East Friesland ; and he 
took up a fortified position at Jemgum, between Emden and 
Leer. It would have been difficult to select a worse position. 
He had shut himself up. as in a cuUde^saCy in a small peninsula, 
formed by the river Ems and the Dollai*t, so that in case of a 
reverse, retreat was impossible. Here he was attacked by Alva 
on the 20th and 2l8t July ; his whole army was dispersed or 
killed, and he himself escaped with difficulty by stripping and 
swimming across the Ems. His men had basely fled before the 
action began, and Louis was obliged to fire with his own hand 
the guns which defended the road leading to the position. 
After this victory, Alva marched against Orange, who had at 
length appeared on the banks of the Meuse and the Schelde 
with so considerable a German force that Alva did not venture 
to attack him ; but knowing that ho had no money wherewith 
to pay his troops, resolved to wear him out by delay. The plan 
succeeded : the Prince’s army could not be kept together, and 
he and his brother Louis retired into Germany, whence they 
afterwards proceeded, with about 1,200 horse, to assist the 
Huguenots in France. Tlie campaign being thus concluded, 
Alva made his triumphant entry into Brussels ; and he soon 
after gave a signal proof of his vanity and arrogance by causing 
a bronze statue of himself to be erected at Antwerp, which 
represented him trampling iu)on a monster bearing emblems 
typifying the Petition, the Compromise, and the ensuing In- 
surrection. An inscription on the pedestal described him as 
having extinguished heresy and rebellion, and restored the 
Netherlands to peace and justice. He also caused several 
medals to be struck, equally offensive by their vanity and pre- 
sumption. 

Alva as a The next year or two was passed in comparative tranquillity, 

ftooncier. although Alva still continued his cruelties and oppressions. 

Having dried up by his impolitic government the usual sources 
of revenue, he naturally found himself in want of mon^, and 
he was forced to have recourse to an assembly of the ^tetes- 
General in order to obtain supplies ; but he experienced nothing 
but unwillingness and opposition. His extortionate system of 
taxation, as it reached evervbody, procured for the Spanish 
government more universal hatred even than the religious per- 
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seditions, and alienated Catholics as well as Protestants. Re* 
gardless of the essential difference between the two countries, 
Alya applied the Spanish system of finance to the Netherlands, 
and in March, 1569, issued decrees for a tax of the one-hun- 
dredth penny, or one per cent., on all property real and personal; 
of the twentieth penny, or five per cent., on every transfer of 
real estate ; and of the tenth penny, or ten per cent., on every 
article sold. This last tax, which was similar to that called the 
Aleavahiy in Spain, naturally occasioned the utmost anger and 
consternation in a commercial country like the Netherlands. 
It was Alva’s ill-success as a financier that first led Philip to 
withdraw from him his confidence ; and the increasing dis- 
orders in the Netherlands at length determined the Spanish 
King to supersede him. 

In the civil disorganization produced by bad government 
had risen up, l)esides the Gueux Sauvagea already mentioned, 
a host of formidable pirates, called Gueux de la Met, or Beg- 
gars of the Sea. These rovers, to whom the Prince of Orange 
had granted letters of marque, were accustomed, without any 
very scrupulous regard to international law, to seize all the 
prizes they could lay their hands on, which they sold in Eng- 
lish ports. These practices had occasioned disputes between 
the Spanish government in the Netherlands and that of Queen 
Elizabeth, between which there already existed a bad feeling, 
occasioned by Elizabeth having temporarily laid an embargo 
on some vessels having money on board for the Netherland 
government ; an act which Alva had retaliated (January 1569,) 
by not only seizing all English property in the Low Countries, 
but also by arresting every Englishman he could lay hands on. 
Alva, however, advised Philip not openly to resent the injuries 
of Elizabeth till he had subdued his revolted subjects in the 
Netherlands ; and for the next three or four years it was diffi- 
cult to say whether Spain and England were at peace or war. 
Elizabeth helped the patriots in the Netherlands with money, 
while Philip fomented sedition and conspiracy in England* 
The aggressions of the water Chietix, however, became at length 
BO daring, and the remonstrances of the Spanish government 
so loud, that, in March, 1572, Elizabeth found herself obliged 
to issue an order forbidding her subjects to supply the Dutch 
pirates with provisions. This event may be said incidentally 
to have occasioned the foundation of the Dutch Republic. Iol 
Marck, one of the chief leaders of the water Gueux, finding 
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himself obliged to leave England, sailed with twenty-four 
vessels to Yoome» the northernmost island of Zealand, and 
succeeded in seizing Brille, its chief town, which, with its 
fortified harbour, now became the stronghold of these pirates. 
Hence the revolt gradually spread to other northern towns and 
provinces. The isle of Walcheren, and then Enkhuisen, the 
key of the Zuider Zee, threw off the Spanish yoke ; and their 
example was soon followed by Oudewater, Dort, Haarlem, 
Leyden, Gorcum, Gouda, Medemblik, Alkmaar, and other 
places, as well as by many towns in Utrecht, Gelderland and 
Overyssel. The towns of Friesland next received patriotic 
garrisons. The Prince of Orange summoned deputies from 
the nobles and twelve principal towns of the county of Holland, 
Winiam to meet at Dort, July 15th, 1572. Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
Btad^der. possession of the Spaniards, could not comply 

with this requisition ; but deputies from eight towns appeared, 
and declared that they recognized William as Philip's lawful 
Stadholder in Holland, Zealand, Friesland and Utrecht, and 
that they would use their influence with the other provinces to 
procure his appointment as Protector of all the Netherlands 
during the King's absence. The revolt was assisted by the 
talents of Ste Aldegonde, whose ode of Wilhelmus van Nos- 
80 uwe, the Dutch Marseillaise, has remained the national air. 
At the same time he published his J9ye«Jfcar/( Beehive), a satire 
on the Romish Church, in the manner of Ulrich von Hutten. 
Alva and In these alarming circumstances, Philip thought it prudent 

to try a change of policy. The bow, drawn too tightly, had 
snapped in his hands, and he was therefore disposed for a 
while to relax his coercive policy. He was further embarrassed 
at this period by an empty exchequer, and by the attitude 
assumed by the French Court, which, as we have related in 
the preceding chapter, seemed heartily to have embraced tihe 
cause of the Netherland Calvinists. The mere sojourn of 
Coligni at Paris, and the expectations which resulted from it, 
gave an immense moral force to the patriotic party in the Low 
Countries. Louis of Nassau, with the aid of a body of Frendi 
Huguenots headed by La None, had succeeded in seizing Valen- 
ciennes and Mens (May, 1572) ; a diversion which had dis- 
abled Alva from immediately attending to the revolt in Holland. 
While Alva was employed in besieging Louis in Mobs, the 
Prince of Orange appeared on the Meuse with an army levied 
in Germany, captur^ Roermonde and Iiouvain, obtained pos- 
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s^sion of Mechlin through the mediation of the Lord of Dorp, 
and adpanced to the rmief of Mens by Dendermonde and 
Oudenarde, which he took. Abandoned by his master, op- 
pressed by the difficulties which surrounded him, Alva had 
completely lost his head and taken to consulting the necro- 
mancers.' The capture of Oenlis, and a body of Huguenots 
with whom he was marching to the relief of Mons (July 19th), 
who, as we have already related, were betrayed by the Prenen 
Court, somewhat improved the prospects of Alva.^ It was Sep- 
tember ere Orange arrived before Mons, and his hopes of 
assistance from France had now been completely frustrated 
by the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the change of i>olicy 
on the part of the French Court. While he lay encamped at 
Hermigny, William was nearly seized in his tent on the night 
of September llthby a cawisade of the Spaniards. His guards 
had fallen asleep ; but he was alarmed by a little spaniel which 
always passed the night on his bed. He had barely time to 
escape. His master of the horse, his two secretaries, and some 
of his servants were cut down, his tents burnt, and 600 of his 
men killed, while the Spaniards suffered a loss of only sixty. 
As William was ill-provided with funds for the payment of his 
troops, who had already begun to murmur, his only resource 
was animmediate action, which , however, Alva carefully avoided ; 
and the Prince was at length compelled to retreat* by Nivelles, 
Mechlin and Orsoy. On crossing the Rhine he disbanded his 
troops, who had begun to mutiny. After his departure, his 
brother Louis obtained an honourable capitulation from Alva 
(September 20th), who had begun to despair of reducing Mons, 
and agreed that all the soldiers and volunteers who had borne 
arms during the siege should be dismissed with the honours of 
war. La None and his band of Huguenots retired into Prance. 
La Noue was received with distinction by Charles IX., and 
afterwards employed by him in negotiating with the Hugue- 
nots in La Rochelle ; but the soldiers who came with him 

* “ Le due d’Albe est d^sesp^rd. On a mand4 son fils. Son secre- 
taire n’ose pas rester seal avec Ini ; A chaque nouvelle on dirait qu'il 
va rendre fame. Ce qui me d^plait e’est ouHl ^ooute les devins, la 
ntoomancie.”— of Morulon, ap. Michelet, Omrre$ de Bd. 
p. 408. 

^ AwUt p. 382. 

* He was followed by an assassin, one Heist, a Gennan, hired by the 
Duke of Alva, who, however, found no opportunity to take his life. 
Leder ^ Mondoucet to Charles IX., ap. Motley, Dutch Bep, vol. ii p. 399. 
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appear to have been put to death.' With a horrible perfidy, 
Clmrles IX., after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, had in- 
structed Mondoucet, his envoy in the Netherlands, to urge 
upon Alva the necessity of putting to the sword, as rebels to 
the Crown of France, all the French prisoners whom he had 
made, or might capture in Mons, although they had been de- 
spatched into the Netherlands with Charles’s sanction. “If he 
tells you,” said Charles, that this is tacitly requiring him to 
put to death all the French prisoners now in hand (QenUs and 
his companions), as well as to cut to pieces every man in Mons, 
you will say to him that this is exactly what ought to be done, 
and that he will be guilty of a great wrong to Christiani^ if 
he does otherwise.”® Yet at the same time he instructed Mon- 
doucet to maintain the closest but most secret intelligence 
with the Prince of Orange. To the slaughter of the French, 
Philip of course cordially agreed, and in a letter to Alva added 
this postscript with his own hand : “I desire that if you have 
not already rid the world of them, you will do so immediately, 
and inform me thereof, for I see no reason why it should be 
deferred.” Genlis and his companions accordingly fell vic- 
tims. The opinion that Alva faithfully observed the capitula- 
tion of Mons, seems to be erroneous.* Many of the volunteers 
who had lingered behind were put to death ; a Commission of 
Tumults, like that at Brussels, was erected by Noircarmes, 
and for nearly a year executions went on. The fall of Mons 
involved that of the other towns of Brabant and Flanders, and 
put an end to the temporary revolution of the southern pro- 
vinces. Alva determined to make an example of Mechlin, 
where neither man, woman nor child was spared. 

Orange ultimately retired into Holland, where the revolt 
had been completely successful. We have already adverted 
to some symptoms of a milder policy on the part of Philip. 
He contemplated superseding Alva by the Duke of Medina 
Celi, which nobleman had b^n despatched with a fleet to 
reduce the Beggars of the Sea on the Netherland coasts. But 

^ **To gratify the King of Spain, those 800 tha|i came from Mens 
were pnt to the sword.” — Walsingham in Diggea, p. 269. 

^ loiter to Mondoucet, discovei^ by Emile Gacnet in the library at 
Rheims, ap. Motley, Dutch Rep, vol. iL p. 395. 

> Letter of Philip, 18th Sept, 1572, in Gachard, PartieulaHiMimSdiie 
sur la Saint BartMenUt iM, p. 391. 

♦ Hid. 403. ^ 
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the Duke’s fleet, consisting of fifty largo ships was useless in 
those shallow waters ; the rebels, who had three times the 
number of small vessels, completely worsted him, and he was 
glad to save a remnant of his fleet in Sluys. He saw how 
difficult would be the government of the Netherlands, and he 
declined to relieve Alva from responsibilities which he had 
himself created, though he assisted that commander with his 
^sence at Mons. During William's absence the revolt in 
Holland was conducted by his deputy Stadholder, Sonoyj 
while in Qelderland, Friesland, and Utrecht, it was organized 
by Count van den Bergh, who had married a sister of the 
Prince’s. When Orange appeared in Holland he was formally 
recognized as Stadholder, and a council of State was assigned 
him to conduct the government. He soon afterwards obtained 
possession of Gertruidenberg. 

After the capture of Mons, Alva returned to Brussels and 
left the conduct of the war to his son, Frederick de Toledo. 
Zutphen and Naarden successively yielded to Frederick’s arms, 
and became the scenes of the most detestable violence. Alva 
ordered his son not to leave a single man alive in Zutphen, 
and to burn down all the houses, — commands which were most 
literally obeyed. The treatment of Naarden was still more 
revolting. The town had capitulated, and Don J ulian Romero, 
an officer of Don Frederick’s, had pledged bis word that the 
lives and property of the inhabitants should be respected. 
Romero then entered the town with some 500 musketeers, for 
whom the citizens provided a siunptuous feast ; and he sum- 
moned the inhabitants to assemble in the Gast Huis Church, 
then used as a town hall. More than 500 of them had entered 
the church when a priest suddenly rushing in, bade them 
prepare for death. Scarcely had the announcement been 
made when a band of Spanish soldiers entered, and, after dis- 
charging a volley into the defenceless crowd, attacked them 
sword in hand. The church was then fired, and the dead and 
dying consumed together. But these cruelties only steeled 
the Netherlanders to a more obstinate resistance ; nor must it 
be concealed that in these phisquam civilia bella, where civil 
hatred was still further em oittered by sectarian malignancy, 
the Dutch sometimes displayed as much cruelty and brutality 
as their adversaries.^ 

^ MoUey, ibid. vol. it p. 366. This barbarous act is perhaps more 
paralleled by one oi Alva’s ; who, twogor three years alter the 
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The war was continued during the winter (1572-78). In 
December the Spaniards marched to attack a fleet frozen up 
near Amsterdam. It was defended by a body of Dutch 
musketeers on skates, who, by the superior skill of their 
evolutions, drove the enemy back and killed great numbers 
of them. In consequence of this extraordinary combat, Alva 
ordered 7,000 pairs of skates, and directed his soldiers to be 
instructed in their use. Siege was then laid to Haarlem, 
which town, warned by the fate of Zutphen and Haarden, 
made a defence that astonished all Europe. A corps of 300 
respectable women, armed with musket, sword, and dagger, 
and led by Kenau Hasselaer, a widow of distinguished family, 
about forty-seven years of age, enrolled themselves among its 
defenders, and partook in some of the most fiercely contested 
actions. Battles took place upon Haarlem lake, on which the 
Prince of Orange had more than 100 sail of various kinds; 
till at length Bossu, whose vessels were larger, though less 
numerous, entirely defeated the Hollanders, and swept the 
lake in triumph (May 28th). The siege had lasted seven 
months, and Frederick de Toledo, who had lost a great part 
of his army by hunger, cold and pestilence, was inclined to 
abandon the enterprise ; but he was kept to it by the threats 
of his father, and on the 12th of July Haarlem surrendered. 
Don Frederick had written a letter solemnly assuring the 
besieged that no punishment should be inflicted except on 
those who deserved it in the opinion of the citizens them- 
selves; yet he was in possession of strict orders from his 
father to put to death the whole garrison, except the Germans, 
and also to execute a large number of the inhabitants. Be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 were slaughtered ; 300 were drowned 
in the lake tied by twos, back to back. 

The resistance of Haarlem and other places determined Alva 
to try what might be done by an affectation of clemency; and 
on the 26th of July he issued a proclamation in which Philip 
was compared to a hen gathering its chickens under the 
parental wing. But in the same breath his subjects were 
admonished not to excite his rage, cruelty, and fury; and 
were threatened that if his gracious offers of mercy were 
neglected, his Majesty would strip bare and utterly depopu- 

oapture of Briel, catised a nobleman named Uitenhove, who had as- 
silked in the capture, to be roasted alive at a slow fire.---Braadt, Ifisf* 
B. X. (roL i. p. 3^6, cd. 1720.) 
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late the land, and cause it to be inhabited bj strangers.^ So 
ludicrous a specimen of paternal love was not calculated to 
inspire the Hollanders with much confidence ; and Alkmaar, 
the next town to which Don Frederick laid siege, though de- 
fended only by 800 soldiers and 1,300 citizens against 16,000 
Teterans, also resolved to hold out to the last extremity. En- 
raged at this contempt of what he called his clemency at 
H^lem, Alva resolved to make Alkmaar an example of bis 
cruelty, and he wrote to Philip that every one in it should be 
put to the sword.’* But the inhabitants made an heroic defence 
and repulsed the besiegers in many a bloody assault ; till at 
length the superstitious Spaniards, believing that the place 
was defended by the devil, whom they thought the Protest- 
ants worshipped, refused to mount to the attack, suffering 
themselves rather to be run through the body by their officers ; 
and Don Frederick, finding from an intercepted letter that the 
Prince of Orange contemplated cutting the dykes and flooding 
the country, raised the siege (October 8th). 

About this time, William published an “ Epistle in the form 
of supplication to his Royal Majesty of Spain, from the Prince 
of Orange and States of Holland and Zealand,^* which pro- 
duced a profound impression. It demanded that the privi- 
leges of the country should be restored, and insisted on the 
recall of the Duke of Alva, whose atrocities were vigorously 
denounced. Orange, as Stadholder, had always acted as the 
King’s representative in Holland, and gave all his orders in 
Philip’s name. He had recently turned Calvinist, and in 
October publicly joined the Church at Dort. It was reserved 
for the two greatest Princes of the age to alleviate by their 
apostasy the evils inflicted on society by a consistent but 
bloodthirsty bigotry : an apostasy, however, which approached 
more nearly than the orthodoxy of their adversaries the spirit 
of true Christianity. 

The siege of Alkmaar was one of the last acts under Alva’s 
auspices in the Netherlands, and formed a fitting termizmtion 
to his career. He had himself solicited to be re^ed, and in 
December, 1573, he was superseded by Don Luis de Beque- 
sens. Grand Commander of St. lago. In fact, Philip had 
found this war of extermination too expensive for his exhausted 
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treasury. Alva boasted on his journey back that he had 
caused 18,600 ISTetherlanders to be executed. He was well 
received by Philip, but soon after his return was imprisoned, 
along with his son, Don Frederick.^ Alva was, however, 
subsequently released to undertake the conquest of Portugal. 
Requesens, the new Q-overnor, had been vice-admiral to Don 
John of Austria, had distii^uished himself at the battle of 
Lepanto, and had subsequently governed the Milanese with 
reputation. He was mild and just, and more liberal than the 
generality of Spaniards, though inferior to Alva in military 
talent.* He attempted immediately after his arrival in the 
Netherlands to bring about a peace through the mediation of 
Ste. Aldegonde ; but Orange was too suspicious to enter into 
it. Requesens put down robbery and murder; but he was 
neither able to abrogate the Council of Tumults nor to lighten 
the oppressive taxes. Philip had selected him as Governor of 
the Netherlands as a pledge of the more conciliatory policy 
which he had thought it prudent to adopt; yet Requesens' 
hands were tied up with such injunctions as rendered all 
conciliation hopeless ; and he was instructed to bring forward 
no measures which had not for their basis the maintenance 
of the King’s absolute authority and the prohibition of all 
worship except the Roman Catholic.* 

The Gueux of the sea were at this time most troublesome 
to the Spaniards, as their small vessels enabled them to 
penetrate up the rivers and canals. A naval action had been 
fought (October 11th, 1573) on the Zuider Zee between 
Count Bossu, who had collected a considerable fleet at 
Amsterdam, and the patriot Admiral Dirkzoon, in which 
Bossu was completely defeated, and taken prisoner. One of 
the first acts of Requesens was to send a fleet under Sancho 
Davila, Julian Romero, and Admiral Glimes to the relief of 
Middelburg, which had been besieged by the patriots upwards 
of eighteen months, and was now reduced to the last extremity. 
Orange visited the Zealand fleet under the command of Louis 
Boisot (January 20th, 1574), and an action ensued a few 

^ See the Apologia of the Prince of Orange. 

* “Largitor et comis plnsquam Hispanis soli turn; peritia Albaao 
im|>ar, hand egens tamen beUic® laudis.” — Grotius, Ann, p. 60 (ed. 

* jletter of Philip, March 30th, 1574, in Corr, de Guillaumi le 
TacUumet t. iii. 
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days after, in which the Spaniards were completely beaten, 
Eequesens himself beheld the battle from the lofty dyke of 
Schakerloo, where he stood all day in a drenching rain ; and 
Bomero, who had esciaped by jumping out of a porthole, swam 
ashore and landed at the very feet of the Grand Commander. 
The Hollanders and Zealanders were now masters of the 
coast ; but the Spaniards still held their ground in the interior 
of Holland. After raising the siege of Alkmaar, they had 
invested Leyden, and cut off all communication between the 
Dutch cities. 

The efforts of the patriots were less fortunate on land, 
where they were no match for the Spanish generals and their 
veteran troops. It had been arranged that Louis of Nassau 
should march out of Germany with an army of newly-levied 
recruits and form a junction with his brother William, who 
was at Bommel on the Waal. Towards the end of February, 
1674, Louis encamped within four miles of Maestricht, with 
the design of taking that town ; but finding that he could not 
accomplish this object, and having suffered some losses, he 
marched down the right bank of the Meuse to join his brother. 
When, however, he arrived at Mook, a village on the Meuse, 
a few miles south of Nymegen, he found himself intercepted 
by the Spaniards under Davila, who, having outmarched him 
on the opposite bank, had crossed the river at a lower point 
on a bridge of boats, and placed themselves directly in his 
path. There was now no alternative but to fight, and battle 
was delivered on the following day on the heath of Mook, 
when fortune declared against the patriots. The gallant 
Louis, seeing that the day was lost, put himself at the head 
of a little band of troopers, and, accompanied by his brother 
Henry, and Duke Christopher, son of the Elector Palatine 
Frederick III., made a desperate charge, in which they all 
perished and were never heard of more. The only effect of 
Louis’s invasion was to cause the Spaniards to raise the siege 
of Leyden, which, however, they resumed May 26th. 

The defence of Leyden formed a worthy parallel to that of 
Haarlem and Alkmaar, and acquired for the garrison and the 
inhabitants the respect and admiration of all Europe. A 
modem historian^ has aptly observed that this was the 
heroic age of Protestantism. Leyden was defended by John 
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van der Does, Lord of Nordwyck, a gentleman of distin- 
guished family, but still more distinguished by his learning 
and genius, and his Latin poetry published under the name 
of Joannes Douza. The garrison of Leyden was small, and 
it relied for its defence chiefly on the exertions of the in- 
habitants. The revictualling of the city had been neglected 
after the raising of the first siege, and at the end of June it 
became necessary to put the inhabitants on short allowance ; 
yet they held out more than three months longer. Orange, 
whose head-quarters were at Delft and Rotterdam, had no 
means of relieving Leyden, except by breaking down the dykes 
on the Meuse and the Yssel, and thus flooding the country ; 
a step which would involve the destruction of the growing 
crops, besides other extraordinary expenses ; yet he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the consent of the States of Holland 
to this desperate measure. On the 3rd of August he super- 
intended in person the rupture of the dykes on the Yssel ; at 
the same time the sluices of Rotterdam and Schiedam were 
opened; the flood began to pour over the land, while the 
citizens of Leyden watched with anxious eyes from the so- 
called Tower of Hengest the rising of the waters. A flotilla 
of 200 flat-bottomed vessels had been provided, stored with 
provisions for the relief of the town, and manned by 2,600 
veterans under the command of Boisot. But unexpected 
obstacles arose. Dykes still appeared above the water, and 
had to be cut through amid the resistance of the Spaniards. 
Twice the waters receded under the influence of the east wind, 
and left the fleet aground; twice it was floated again by 
violent gales from the north and west, which accumulated on 
the coast the waters of the ocean. Meanwhile the besieged 
were suffering all the extremities of famine ; while a pestilence 
carried off thousands. In this extremity a number of the 
citizens surrounded the burgomaster, Adrian van der Werf, 
demanding, with loud threats and clamours, that he should 
either provide them food or surrender the city to the 
enemy. To these menaces Adrian calmly replied, **1 have 
taken an oath that I will never put myself or my fellow- 
citizens in the power of the cruel and ;^rfidious Spaniards, 
and I will rather die than violate it.^* Then, drawing his 
sword, he offered it to the surrounding crowd, and bade 
them plunge it in his bosom, and devour his flesh, if such 
an action could relieve them from their direful necessity. 
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This extraordinarj address filled the people with admira^ 
tion, and inspired them with a new courage. Their con- 
stancy was soon rewarded with deliverance. On the night 
of the 1st October a fresh gale set in from the north- 
west ; the ocean rushed furiously through the ruined dykes ; 
the fleet had soon two feet of water, and pursued its 
onward course amid storm and darkness. It had still to 
contend with the vessels of the enemy, and a naval battle 
was fought amid the boughs of orchards and the chimney- 
stacks of houses. But this was the last attempt at resist- 
ance on the part of the Spaniards. Appalled both by the 
constancy of their adversaries and by the rising flood, which 
was gradually driving them into a narrower circle, the 
Spaniards abandoned the two remaining forts of Zoeter- 
monde and Lammen, which still stood between the fleet 
and the city. Prom the latter they fled in alarm at the noise 
of the falling of a large portion of the town walls which 
had been thrown down by the waters, and which in the 
darkness they luckily mistook for some operation of their 
adversaries; otherwise they might easily have entered and 
captured Leyden. The fleet of Boisot approached the city 
on the morning of October 3rd. On the 4th of October nejrden 
another providential gale from the north-east assisted in 
clearing off the water from the land. In commemoration of 
this remarkable defence, and as a reward for the heroism 
of the citizens, was founded the University of Leyden, as well 
ae a ten days' annual fair, free from ^1 tolls and taxes.^ 

During this siege the Gueux had been again successful at 
sea. On the 30th of May, Boisot defeated between Lilloo 
and Kalloo a Spanish fleet, took the admiral and three ships, 
and chased the rest into Antwerp. 

The bankrupt state of Philip II.'s exchequer,* and the Elizabeth 
reverses which his arms had sustained, induced him to iytttch*Sc5e- 
accept, in the following year, the proffered mediation of 
the Emperor Maximilian, which he had before so arrogantly 
rejected, and a congress was held at Breda from March till 
June, 1575. But the insurgents were suspicious, and Philip 

^ The siege is described by two contemporary Dutch writers, Jan 
Fmytiers and Bar. The English reader will find all he can desire in 
Moweys excellent description (Dutch Hep, pt. iv. ch. ii. ). 

® Philip compromised with the public creditors at 58 per cent. See 
Ranke, md Volker, K. iv. § 11. . 
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was inflexible; he could not be induced to dismiss his 
Spanish troops, to allow the meeting of the States-Qeneral, 
or to admit the slightest toleration in matters of religion ; 
and the contest was therefore renewed with more iurv than 
ever. The situation of the patriots became very critical when 
the enemy, by occupying the islands of Duiveland and 
Schouwen, cut off the communication between Holland and 
Zealand ; especially as all hope of succour from England had 
expired. Towards the close of the year envoys were despatched 
to solicit the aid of Elizabeth, and to offer her, under certain 
conditions, the sovereignty of Holland and Zealand. Re- 
quesens sent Champagny to counteract these negotiations, 
which ended in nothing. The English Queen was afraid of 
provoking the power of Spain, and could not even be 
induced to grant the Hollanders a loan. The attitude as- 
sumed at that time by the Duke of Alen9on, in France, also 
prevented them from entering into any negotiations with that 
Prince. 

H^age of In these trying circumstances. Orange displayed the 
greatest firmness and courage. It was now that he is said 
to have contemplated abandoning the Netherlands and 
seeking with its inhabitants a home in the New World, 
having first restored the country to its ancient state of a 
waste of waters; a thought, however, which he probably 
never seriously entertained, though he may have given 
utterance to it in a moment of despondency. On June 12th, 
1676, William had married Charlotte of Bourbon, daughter 
of the Duke of Montpensier. The Prince’s second wife, Anne 
of Saxony, had turned out a drunken, violent character, and 
at length an intrigue which she formed with John Rubens, 
an exiled magistrate of Antwe^, and father of the celebrated 
painter, justified William in divorcing her. She subsequently 
became insane. Charlotte of Bourbon had been brought up 
a Calvinist, but her father having joined the party of the 
persecutors, Charlotte took refuge with the Elector Palatine ; 
and it was under these circumstances that she received the 
addresses of the Prince of Orange, 
of The unexpected death of Requesens, who expired of a fever, 

^uesens, 1576, after a few days* illness, threw the govern- 

ment into confusion. Philip II. had given Requesens a eofie 
blanche to name his successor, but the nature of his illness 
had prevented him fr^m filling it up. The government there* 
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fore devolved to the Council of State, the members of which 
were at variance with one another ; but Philip found himself 
obliged to intrust it ad interim with the administration, till 
a successor to Eequesens could be appointed. Count Mans- 
feld was made commander-in-chief, but was totally unable to 
restrain the soldiery. The Spaniards, whose pay was in 
arrear, had now lost all discipline. After the raising of the 
siege of Leyden they had beset Utrecht and pillaged and 
maltreated the inhabitants, till Valdez contrived to furnish 
their pay. No sooner was Eequesens dead than they broke 
into open mutiny, and acted as if they were entire masters of 
the country. After wandering about some time and threaten- 
ing Brussels, they seized and plundered Alost, where they 
established themselves ; and they were soon afterwards joined 
by the Walloon and German troops. To repress their 
violence, the Council of State was fain to restore to the 
Netherlands the arms of which they had been deprived, 
and called upon them by a proclamation to repress force 
by force ; but these citizen-soldiers were dispersed with great 
slaughter by the disciplined troops in various encounters. 

Ghent, Utrecht, Valenciennes, Maestricht were taken and The 
plundered by the mutineers ; and at last the storm fell upon 
Antwerp, which the Spaniards entered early in November, 
and sacked during three days. More than 1,000 houses 
were burnt, 8,000 citizens are said to have been slain, and 
enormous sums in ready money were plundered. The whole 
damage was estimated at 24,000,000 florins. The horrible 
excesses committed in this sack procured for it the name of 
the ** Spanish Fury.” 

The government at Brussels was at this period conducted Pacification 
in the name of the States of Brabant. On the 5th of Sep- 
tember, Be Hfeze, a young Brabant gentleman, who was in 
secret intelligence with the Prince of Orange, had, at the 
head of 500 soldiers, entered the palace where the State 
Council was assembled, and seized and imprisoned the 
members. William, taking advantage of the alarm created 
at Brussels by the sack of Antwerp, had persuaded the State 
Council to call a general Netherland congress. To this 
assembly* which met at Ghent on the 14th September, all 
the provinces, except Luxembourg, sent deputies. The 
deputies of the southern provinces, although many of them 
viewed the Prince of Orange with suspicion, feeling that 
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there was no security for them so long as the Spanish troops 
remained in the citadel of Ghent, sought his assistance in 
expelling them, which William consented to grant only on 
condition that an alliance should be effected between Holland 
and Zealand on the one part and the other provinces of the 
Netherlands on the other part. This proposal was agreed to, 
and towards the end of September, Orange sent several 
thousand men from Zealand to Ghent, at whose approach 
the Spaniards surrendered, and evacuated the citadel. The 
proposed alliance was now converted into a formal union 
by the treaty called the Pacification op Ghent, signed 
November 8th, 1576 ; by which the Congress agreed, vnthout 
waiting for the sanction of Philip, whose authority, however, 
was nominally recognized, to renew the edict of banishment 
against the Spanish troops, to suspend all placards against 
heresy, to summon the States-General of the northern and 
southern provinces, according to the model of the assembly 
which had received the abdication of Charles V., and to 
forbid anything to be done by Holland and Zealand against 
the Eoman Catholic religion outside their own territory. 
About the same time, all Zealand, except the island of Tholen, 
was recovered from the Spaniards. 

Affairs of At this point we shall direct our attention to the reign of 

SaSmffian Emperor Maximilian II., who expired this year (1576). 

n. Under his pacific sway the history of Germany presents little 

of European importance. His wars in Hungary and with the 
Turks, the only occurrences not of a domestic nature, have 
been already related.^ The grand feature of Maximilian’s 
reign is his wise moderation in religious matters. To him 
belongs the honour of being the first European Sovereign to 
adopt toleration, not from policy, but principle. The Diet 
assembled at Augsburg in 1666 would have excluded the Cal- 
vinists from the religious peace, and recognized only Papists 
and Lutherans ; but when the Elector Palatine, Frederick HI., 
surnamed the Pious, the only Calvinist Prince in Germany, 
protested, Maximilian procured for him a tacit toleration. 
As King of Bohemia, Maximilian annulled the Compactata in 
the first Diet which he held at Prague ; and in consequence, 
the middle and lower classes of the Bohemians, who were 
mostly Calixtines, and had hitherto enjoyed their religion only 


^ See Chapter xxii. 
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by sufferance, openly professed Lutheranism, whilst other 
sects also publicly displayed their dissent from the Romish 
Church. This is, perhaps, the first example of unlimited 
toleration given by any monarch. In the following year he 
relaxed the religious despotism in Austria ; but he was ar- 
rested by political considerations from carrying out these con- 
cessions so far as he might otherwise have done, though he 
did not withdraw those already granted. His wife, Mary of 
Castile, a daughter of Charles V., was led by the Jesuits, 
against whose arts Maximilian himself was proof. The mar- 
riage of his eldest daughter Anne to Philip II. of Spain, in 
November, 1570, strengthened the Roman Catholic party in 
Austria. Maximilian’s eldest son, Rodolph, through the in- 
fluence of his mother, Mary, and her brother, Philip II., was 
educated in Spain in the strictest principles of the Roman 
Catholic faith. 

The early part of Maximilian’s reign was disturbed by a 
foolish and abortive consj^iracy on the part of John Fre- 
derick II. of Saxe-Gotha, who ruled, along with his brother, 
John William, the dominions of the Ernestine Saxon line. 
The Duke, who was weak and credulous, was haunted with 
the idea of recovering his father’s Electorate ; and William 
of Grumbach, a Franconian knight, who had taken refuge at 
his Court, after procuring the assassination of the Bishop of 
Wurzburg, by working on this fancy made him the tool of his 
plots. A necromancer was employed, who, after many magical 
rites and incantations, by means of an optical illusion, ex- 
hibited to John Frederick his own figure, clothed in the 
Electoral cap and robes. Infatuated with this delusion, he 
was persuaded to consent to the assassination of his cousin 
the Elector Augustus ; after which the knights and nobility 
were to rise, and not only to recover the Electorate, but even 
place John Frederick on the Imperial throne. These projects 
being discovered, and the Duke having refused to dismiss 
Grumbach, both were included in the Imperial ban published 
by the Diet of Augsburg, 1666. The execution of the sentence 
was intrusted to the Elector Augustus, who laid siege to 
Gotha. After a blockade of three or four months, the gar- 
ris<m revolted for want of pay, seized Grumbach and the 
leaders of his party, and delivered them and the town to 
Augustus by capitulation (April, 1567). The Elector, on 
entering Gotha, caused his cousin to be apprehended and sent 
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to Vienna, where he spent the remainder of his life, a prisoner 
in the Castle of the Nenstadt. Grumbach and his principal 
adherents were put to death. 

Maximilian, after his treaty with the Porte in 1567, con- 
tinued the war in Hungary; till at length, John Sigismund, 
weary of the Turkish insolence, concluded a secret treaty with 
the Emperor in 1570, by which he agreed to resign the title 
of King elect of Hungary. It was also arranged that he 
should marry Maximilian’s niece, Anne, daughter of Albert 
III., Duke of Bavaria ; but the Bavarian princess was per- 
suaded by the Jesuits to withhold her consent, because John 
Sigismund was a Socinian. That Prince, however, died in 
the following year (March, 1571), when all his possessions re- 
verted by the treaty to the Emperor, except Transylvania, 
which, on the death of John Sigismund without issue, was to 
be considered as an elective principality dependent on Hun- 
gary. The Transylvanian Diet elected Stephen Bathory for 
their voyvode ; and their choice was confirmed by Maximilian 
and the Turks. 

In the last year of his life (January, 1576), Maximilian 
confirmed the title of Francesco, son of Cosmo de* Medici, as 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, in consideration of Francesco paying 
a large sum of money, and marrying the Emperor’s sister 
Jane. This affair had excited a violent contest between the 
Emperor and Rome. Maximilian had annulled the act of 
Pius V. in erecting the Grand Duchy, and in 1572 had re- 
called his ambassador from Rome, because Gregory XIII. 
refused also to annul the bull of Pius for that purpose. After 
the deposition of the Duke of Anjou ^ (Henry III.) in Poland, 
Maximilian became a competitor for the Crown of that King- 
dom, and obtained the suffrages of the Polish Senate ; but 
Stephen Bathory, by consenting to marry Anne Jagellon, 
sister of the late King Sigismund II., then fifty years of age, 
was elected by the Palatine and nobles. Maximilian was 
preparing to contest the Crown with Stephen, when he was 
surprised by death, October 12th, 1576, aged forty-nine. One 
of his last acts was the confirmation of the Turkish truce with 
Amurath ni., the son and successor of Selim II. Maximilian 
was one of the most amiable and enlightened princes that ever 
occupied the Imperial throne. 

' See below, p. 460. 
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Both Philip n. and Charles IX. had entered into secret 
negotiations with the German Princes in 1573, with a view to 
obtain the Imperial Crown after the death of Maximilian ; and 
although Philip had made it the business of his life to ex- 
tirpate heresy, yet he pledged himseK, in case of his being 
elected, to withdraw the Spaniards from the Netherlands, to 
recognize the union of those provinces with Germany, and, 
consequently, their claim to the benefits conferred upon Pro- 
testants by the treaty of Passau, and to restore the Prince of 
Orange and his ** accomplices ” to their dignities.^ But Maxi- 
milian was succeeded by his son Rodolph II., who had been 
elected King of the Romans in October, 1575, and had pre- 
viously received the Crowns of Hungary and Bohemia. 

^ Letter of Caspar de Schomberg to the Duke of Anjou, Paris, Feb. 
10, 1673, in Groen van Prinsterer, Archives, etc. t. iv. p. 30. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE RISE OF THE liEAOUE IN FRANCE 

W HEN the massacre was ended, tbe first impulse of the 
French Court, alarmed at its own deed, was to deny 
having originated it ; and in the instructions sent to the 
Ghovernors of Provinces, to the good towns,* ^ and to the 
ambassadors at Protestant Courts, the Q-uises were desig* 
nated as the authors of it. It was very far from Catharine’s 
wish to break with the Protestant powers, and thus chain 
herself to the policy of Rome and Spain. Her first project 
had been to excite between the Guises and the Huguenot chiefs 
a strife that should prove fatal to the latter, and in which the 
King should not appear ; and she would willingly have con- 
tinued this plan after the massacre had been perpetrated; 
but it was frustrated by Marshal Montmorenci, who, finding 
that the King denied all participation in the massacre, pre- 
pared to unite his party of the Politiques with the remnant 
of the Huguenots, in order to take vengeance on the Guises. 
This step would have placed Catharine between two parties, 
neither of which adhered to the King; and it therefore be- 
came necessary for Charles to avow an act which he had not 
feared to perpetrate. Fresh letters contradictory of the 
former ones were despatched, stating that the execution was 
necessary to prevent an accursed conspiracy of the Admiral 
and his adherents against the royal family ; * and on the 26th 
of August the King, after hearing a solemn Mass, proceeded 
to hold a lit de justice, when he declared that all that had 
occurred on the 24th of August had been done by his 

\ See his letter to Mondoucet, his envoy in the Netherlands, in the 
Compte Bendu de la Comm, cTSist (Befg.) ap. Motley, Dutch Bep, 
vol. li. p. 393. 
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command. The Court, however, were heartily ashamed of 
themselves, and when the Legate Orsini, whom the Pope 
had sent to congratulate them on the occasion, arrived at 
Paris, he was requested not to talk too much of the “ great 
day,^* and the King and Queen-Mother absented themselves 
when he entered the capital. On passing through Lyons, 

Orsini had complimented the citizens on the zeal which they 
had displayed for the Catholic faith, and publicly absolved all 
those who had been concerned in the massacre, as they knelt 
before him at the cathedral. 

Although the lives of Henry of Navarre and the Prince of Conversion 
Cond^ had been spared, a watch was kept over them, and they 
were importuned to change their religion. Henry, who had Cond^. 
early been bred a Catholic, and whose faith always sat easily 
upon him, went over. Condd at first displayed more firmness. 

Charles IX. having sent for him and proposed the choice of 
three things, Mass, death, or Bastille, Cond^ replied by refus- 
ing the first alternative and leaving the choice of the other 
two to the King. He subsequently yielded, however, to the 
exhortations of the Jesuit Maldonato and of Sureau des 
Rosiers, an apostate Calvinist minister ; and the two con- 
verted Princes wrote to the Pope to receive them back into 
the fold of the Church (October 3rd). Their conversion 
was followed by that of many others ; but the Princes were 
insincere, and contemplated revoking their compulsory recan- 
tation on the first opportunity. Their conduct shows a sad 
falling off from the earnestness and courage of the early 
Huguenots. In fact, as M. Michelet well remarks, the French 
wars of religion end with the massacre of St. Bartholomew ; 
the ardour of fanaticism was succeeded by the indifference of 
scepticism, and the history of the subsequent struggle is only 
that of political intrigue under religious pretences. 

The princes and grandees of the “ cause were now for the siegja of La 
most part either dead, or in exile, or turned renegades ; but 
the principles of the Reformation found support in the citizen 
class, amoi^ whom they had engendered a spirit of republican 
liberty, and a desire to revive the municipal institutions of the 
Middle Ages ; and though the higher classes in the Protestant 
towns and districts seemed inclined to submit to the royal 
ordinances, their selfish and timid egotism was borne down 
by the enthusiasm of their inferiors. La Rochelle, La Charity, 
Montauban, and Nimes were the principaji towns in the hands 
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of the Huguenots, who likewise held many fortresses in the 
Cevennes ; but La Charity was soon taken % the royal forces. 
After the St. Bartholomew, a considerable body of Huguenot 
soldiers, as well as all the reformed ministers of the surround- 
ing country, had thrown themselves into La Eochelle, which 
seemed capable of sustaining a long siege ; and as the Court 
at this period, being engaged in canvassing for the Polish 
Crown for the Duke of Anjou, were desirous of appearing to 
treat the Huguenots with moderation and clemency, they 
employed La Noue to conciliate the Eochellois and negotiate 
the terms of their surrender. That commander, who, as 
already related, had just escaped from Mens, plainly told the 
King when he accepted the office that he would do nothing 
detrimental to the liberties of the citizens ; and the ambassador 
finished by taking the command of those with whom he had 
been sent to treat. The negotiations with the Huguenots con- 
tinued, however, till the winter. Meanwhile their towns were 
agitating the scheme of a federative Eepublic with a sort of 
Eoman dictatorship ; and though the plan came to nothing, 
it served to breed an indomitable spirit of resistance. La 
Eochelle attracted all eyes. After taking the command. La 
Noue strengthened the fortifications; the mayor, Jacques 
Henri, stored the town with provisions, and upwards of fifty 
Calvinist ministers excited by their discourses the religious 
enthusiasm of the inhabitants. Biron and Strozzi, the com- 
manders of the royal forces, made their first approaches in 
December; and in February, 1573, the Duke of Anjou came 
to take the command in chief, accompanied by the Duke of 
Alen 9 on and all the Princes, including the King of Navarre 
and Cond^. These latter, however, are said to have given 
the citizens information of all that was passing in the royal 
camp. 

La Eochelle was left entirely to its own resources ; it re- 
ceived no help from England ; for Elizabeth found it necessary 
at this period to keep on good terms with the Court of Prance. 
The party of Mary was becoming troublesome in Scotland ; 
they had seized and fortified themselves in the Castle of 
Edinburgh ; Elizabeth was fearful that they might obtain the 
assistance of the French King, and she was obliged to eend 
a force into Scotland to reduce them. With a view to con- 
ciliate Charles IX. she consented to become godmother to his 
infant daughter, an^ despatched the Earl of Worcester with 
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the present of a gold font to be used at the baptism. The 
French Huguenots, enraged at what they considered an act of 
apostasy, intercepted the English squadron, killed some of 
Worcester’s suite, and captured and plundered one of his 
ships. While Elizabeth was still irritated by this hostile 
conduct, Charles sent De Eetz to London, who in a great 
measure succeeded in pacifying her respecting the late massa- 
cre, and persuaded her to refuse a loan which some envoys 
from La Eochelle were soliciting. But her ministers would 
not consent to arrest the ships which the Count of Mont- 
gomery was collecting at Plymouth for the succour of La 
Eochelle : an expedition, however, which proved almost abor- 
tive; for though Montgomery succeeded in throwing some 
provisions into the place, he was prevented by the royal fleet 
from entering the harbour ; and as he was forbidden to return 
to the English ports, he was obliged to take refuge in the 
roads of Belle Isle. The heroic defence of the Eochellois has 
been described by De Thou. Their town, naturally very 
strong, the ramparts being suiTounded with marshes, was 
assailable at only one point, so that four thousand men could 
repel five times their number. The garrison were animate 
with the most courageous spirit; even women and children 
took part in the defence. On the other hand Anjou was now. 
deprived of the military talent of Tavannes ; a great many 
of the nobility were slain or wounded in the trenches ; and 
the royal army was decimated by a terrible malady whose 
symptoms resembled those of the cholera morbus. Under 
these circumstances the French Court was glad of the pre- 
tence of the Duke of Anjou’s election to the Crown of Poland, 
in order to renew the negotiations for a peace. 

Sigismund Augustus, or Sigismund II., the last King of 
the House of Jagellon, had died in the preceding year. During 
a reign of nearly a quarter of a century, Sigismund had ruled 
the half republican, half monarchical Poland with considerable 
glory ; he had augmented its territory by the acquisition of 
Livonia, and had reduced the Dukes of Courland to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Polish Crown. The Kingdom, 
however, was distracted both by the restless turbulence of the 
nobility and by religious quarrels. The Lutheran doctrines, 
which had been particularly furthered and protected by Prince 
Eadzivill, had made great progress in the Polish dominions ; 
Courland and Livonia were altogether of that persuasion; 
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and although a religious toleration had been agreed on, the 
Papal Nuncios and the numberless priests, who had consider- 
able influence in the Senate, were constantly sowing the seeds 
of dissension. When Catharine de* Medici learnt that the 
Poles were at variance respecting the election of a King, she 
recommended her favourite son, the Duke of Anjou, and 
despatched Schomberg, a German in the service of France, 
and Montluc, Bishop of Valence, to canvass in his interest. 
His competitors were a son of the King of Sweden, the Duke 
of Prussia, a son of the Tsar of Muscovy, Stephen Bathory, 
Voyvode of Transylvania, and, the most formidable of all, the 
Archduke Ernest, son of the Emperor Maximilian. Montluc, 
a prelate whose moderation caused him to be suspected of 
heresy, secured the Protestant party among the Poles by con- 
cessions which the French Court was afterwards obliged to 
disavow, even engaging among other things that vengeance 
should be taken on the perpetrators of the St. Bartholomew.^ 
- The Turks, the Pope, and the German Lutheran Princes, 
fearful of seeing an Austrian Archduke seated on the throne 
of Poland, united in recommending Anjou ; and after an in- 
terregnum of ten months the French Prince was elected for 
their Sovereign by 30,000 or 40,000 armed and mounted 
Polish nobles assembled in the field of Wola, near Warsaw, 
the place of election (May 9th, 1573). They had previously 
made him sign an agreement prepared by the States that 
nobody should be punished or persecuted on account of his 
religious tenets, although the Polish bishoprics and prebends 
were to remain in the hands of the Catholics. They had also 
required him to subscribe a capitulation, or Pacta ConverUa, 
which, as in most instances of the same kind, augmented the 
power of the nobles, while it encroached upon that of the 
Crown. The prevailing anarchy was increased by its regula- 
tions, by which it was provided that no King should ever be 
chosen during the lifetime of another, and that even the form 
and order of election should remain unsettled. In September, 
Montluc returned to Paris accompanied by a numerous and 
splendid deputation of Polish nobles, who had come to escort 
their new Sovereign to his dominions. The Poles, who entered 
Paris in fifty carriages-and-four, excited the astonishment of 
the Parisians by their half -fantastic, half Oriental costume. 

^ La Popelinifere, Hist de France, t. ii. fol. 177. 
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Their dresses were adorned with costly furs and numerous 
jewels ; their red beards and heads shaved behind after the 
Tartar fashion gave them a half savage aspect, which was still 
further increased by their bows, their enormous quivers, and 
their grotesque crests of widespread eagle's wings with which 
both themselves and their horses were accoutred. But if their 
outward appearance provoked the wonder of the multitude, 
the French Court was still more surprised at the variety and 
extent of their intellectual attainments, which formed so 
strong a contrast with the ignorance of the young courtiers. 

The liberal toleration of the Polish government, and the 
cosmopolitan spirit of the people, assisted by that facility for 
acquiring foreign languages which distinguishes the Sclavonic 
races, had rendered Poland the centre of the intellectual 
movement of Europe ; and even the disciples of Socinus and 
Servetus, who met at Geneva only persecution and death, 
found there a refuge and a home. 

The French Court had concluded a peace with the Huguenots Peace with 
before the arrival of the Polish embassy. Prom the wording 
of the treaty, it seemed to be only a capitulation of the three 
towns La Rochelle, Nimes, and Montauban, which, indeed, 
derived the chief advantages from it, and remained as it were 
three independent republics ; but the royal edict, ^ dated from 
the Castle of Boulogne in July, 1573, extended much further, 
and secured to the remainder of the Huguenots liberty of con- 
science, and an amnesty for everything that had occurred 
since the preceding 24th August. The privilege of worship 
was, however, very much restricted ; La Rochelle, though not 
required to admit the Duke of Anjou or any of his troops, 
was obliged to recognize the authority of a royal governor ; 
and the three towns engaged to keep envoys at Court for two 
years, as hostages for their fidelity. The Duke of Anjou 
lingered as long as he could at Paris. The Polish Crown 
had been procured for him through the love and ambition 
of his mother Catharine, and the hatred and jealousy of 
Charles IX.; he himself was loth to quit France, as the 
declining health of his brother promised a speedy vacancy 
of the Crown. But Charles insisted on his departure, and 
told Catharine that either he or his brother must quit the 
kingdom. 

^ In La Popelini^re, t. ii. foL 183 sqq. 
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Meanwhile, in spite of the peace, the Huguenots of Languedoc 
and Ouienne had assembled at Montauban and Mmes on the 
anniversary of the St. Bartholomew, and rejecting with disdain 
the edict of July, they drew up and adopted the scheme of a 
confederate republic, by which those provinces were to be 
formed into two great governments. Their forces numbered 
near 20,000 men, and their demands — such was the abortive 
result of the wicked policy of the Court — ^were greater than 
what they had made before the massacre. At the same time 
the party of the “ PoUtiques or Peaceable Catholics ** had 
increased, and was more than ever disposed to form an 
alliance with the Huguenots and with the House of Nassau. 
Prance was inundated with revolutionary pamphlets and with 
works of a deeper kind, such as the Franco- Oallia of Hotman, 
the fundamental principle of which, supported by researches 
into the early history of France, is an elective monarchy and 
the sovereignty of the people in their national assemblies. 
Till the Contrat Social of Rousseau, the has not 

been surpassed, for the boldness of its political theories, by 
any work published in France.' 

Early in 1574 Poitou and other south-western provinces 
joined the union with Languedoc and Guienne, The Duke 
of Alen 9 on and the King of Navarre had intended to escape 
from Court in Lent and put themselves at the head of the 
movement ; but their design was discovered, and they were 
placed under surveillance at Vincennes. Alen^on betrayed 
all his associates in the most cowardly manner. The Prince 
of Oond^ escaped into Germany ; Marshals Montmorenci and 
Oo8s 5 were arrested, but nothing could be proved against 
them. A few subordinates were put to death. Catharine 
sent the accomplished assassin Maurevert® to murder La None, 
whom the Poitevins had elected for their leader ; but he did 
not succeed ; and Catharine also failed in an attempt to poison 
Marshal Damville. Alen 9 on and Navarre were cited to answer 
before a commission, when Margaret wrote an excellent de- 
fence for her husband, though there was no great love between 
them. The seizure of the Princes did not prevent the insur- 
rection in the south, which, from the season, obtained the 

^ It has been analysed by Thierry in his Considerations sur VMist, 
de France* 

^ Maurevert himself was at length killed by the son of a gentleman 
whom he had murdered. 
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name of the Prise d*arme8 d/u mardi gras. It was headed bj 
La Houe, who with some difficulty persuaded the Eochellois 
of the necessity of again taking up arms ; and a great part of 
Poitou, Saintonge, and Languedoc was once more brought 
under the power of the Huguenots. 

Charles IX. expired in the midst of these disturbances, 
May 30th, 1674, at the age of twenty-three. His miserable 
end moved even some of his enemies with pity. The short 
and broken sleep which rarely visited him was troubled by 
the most hideous visions. His only consolation was that he 
left no heir. Thus perished a King whose name will always 
be associated with one of the greatest political crimes that 
stain the pages of modern history. He had some brilliant 
qualities ; that love for art which distinguished his grand- 
father Francis I., a lively imagination, poetical talent, and a 
taste for music, which afforded him some relief in the tor- 
ments of his last illness. By his wife, Elizabeth of Austria, 
Charles IX. left a daughter who died young, and by his 
mistress, Mary Touchet, an illegitimate son. 

Charles, before his death, signed an ordinance appointing 
his mother Eegent till the return from Poland of the Duke 
of Anjou, who now succeeded to the throne of Prance with 
the title of Henry III. Catharine wrote to him to come 
back without delay, nor was Henry disinclined to follow this 
advice. He was as little pleased with the Poles as they were 
with him ; yet they kept him a sort of prisoner in his palace 
at Cracow, lest by a hasty escape he should expose the King- 
dom to the confusion and anarchy of an interregnum. He 
contrived however to slip away secretly, like a criminal, on 
the 17th of June, carrying off with him Crown jewels to the 
value of 300,000 crowns. He rode twenty leagues almost 
without drawing bridle, till he reached the frontier of Moravia, 
pursued all the way by the Poles ; but although the distracted 
state of Prance required all his cares, he made no haste to 
return thither. After enjoying himself at Vienna, where the 
Emperor Maximilian II. used every endeavour to wean him 
from the fanatical party, and thus assuage the civil wars of 
Prance, Henry proceeded to Venice ; which city, in spite of 
its commercial and political decline, was famed, down to the 

S ' hteenth century, for its high play, its balls, its operas, and 
er dissipations. Henry lingered two months in Italy, 
smd at Turm was induced by his favourite, whom the Duke 
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of Savoy had bought, to surrender to that Sovereign the few 
places which France still possessed in North Italy, except the 
Marquisate of Saluzzo. He did not arrive at Lyons till 
September, but even then, although his name still retained 
some prestige as the reputed victor of Jarnacand Moncontour, 
instead of attending to the war he spent two months in regu- 
lating the etiquette of the Court and other frivolities. His 
character presents a strange mixture of the most effeminate 
luxury and the most abject superstition. Proceeding from 
Lyons to Avignon, he enrolled himself among the Flagellants, 
an order of fanatics introduced from Italy into that city when 
it was the residence of the Papal Court. The Flagellants, 
clothed in a sort of sack, either black, white, or blue, according 
to the company, and having a cowl with apertures only for 
the eyes, were accustomed to traverse the streets of an evening 
by torchlight, singing the Miserere and inflicting upon them- 
selves the discipline of the lash. The example of the King 
was followed by the whole Court, and even Henry of Navarre 
enrolled himself among the penitents. These mummeries 
cost the Cardinal of Lorraine his life. As he followed the 
procession with bare shoulders and half-naked feet he was 
seized by the evening dew, which is extremely dangerous in 
that climate, and died on the 26th December. It was not 
till January, 1575, that Henry III. turned his face to the 
north. On the 13th of February he was crowned at Eheims, 
and two days after he married Louise of Lorraine, a daughter 
of the Count of Yaudemont. He had seen and admired 
Louise when on his way into Poland, and rejected in her 
favour the offer of a daughter of Philip II. 

After the death of Charles IX., Catharine de’ Medici had 
made a truce with the Huguenots till the end of August, in 
order to await the return of Henry III. ; and she even con- 
sented to give them 70,000 livres to pay their troops. Never- 
theless, in July and August, 1574, they held a great meeting 
at Milhaud, in Rouergue, where, as Henry of Navarre was 
still detained at Court, they chose the Prince of Oond^ for 
their leader ; and they collected funds to pay an army which 
Cond^, now in Germany, was to raise in that country. Their 
league was shortly after subscribed by the late Constable 
Montmorenci’s second son, Marshal Damville, who was 
Governor of Languedoc. When Henry III. was at Turin, 
the Duke and Duchess of Savoy invited Damville to their 
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Court, and endeavoured to reconcile liim with his Sovereign ; 
but Catharine and Birago advised Henry to the contrary ; 
and, on his return into France, Damville hoisted the standard 
of the confederates at Montpellier, Beaucaire and Lodfeve. 

Thus, while the King was sunk in folly and dissipation, 
all was anarchy in Prance. The Catholics themselves were 
divided, part of them following the young Duke Henry of 
Guise, now aged twenty-four, who, though superior to his 
father Francis in personal appearance and address, and in 
the arts that acquire popular favour, was not equal to him in 
military talent. The **Politique8,'* or more moderate Catholics, 
called also the Malcontents,” inclined rather to the Hugue- 
nots than to the party of the Guises. The members of the 
different alliances made war or concluded separate peaces 
with one another; fortresses were attacked and taken, and 
the authority of the King and of the royal tribunals was only 
so far respected as they could enforce their decrees by arms. 

The centralization which it had been the aim of Louis XI. to 
establish was threatened with dissolution^ Not only the 
governors of provinces but even the commandants of towns 
and castles felt themselves almost independent of the Crown, 
and compelled the King to continue their commands to their 
sons or nearest kinsmen ; ' a state of things which lasted 
down to the reign of Louis XIII. The different leagues, of 
their own authority, named officers and placemen, raised 
and administered taxes, directed the proceedings of the 
law as well as the operations of the military force, and 
especially all that concerned the exercise of the Protestant 
religion. 

Henry of Navarre and the Duke of Alen 9 on went to meet The Duke of 
the King on his return into France at Pont de Voisin, and rebels!^” 
excused themselves as well as they could from the practices 
with which they were charged ; but though Henry III. de- 
clared that they were free, a watch was still kept upon them. 

Between the King and his brother Alen 9 on a mutual hate 
prevailed, which rendered it easy for their followers to use 
them both in the cabals and intrigues with which the Memoirs 
of that period are filled; and the mortal nature of their 
enmity may be judged from the circumstance that the King, 
being attacked with a disorder in the ear, concluded that he 

' See Belat of Contarini, ap. Ranke, Franz, Gesch, B. i. S. 870. 
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bad been poisoned by his brother, and urged the Xing of 
Navarre to murder him.^ After the accession of Damville to 
their cause, the deputies of the Huguenot towns who resided 
at the Court as hostages easily persuaded Alen 9 on to make 
his escape, and he at length joined the Protestant army in 
Poitou ; though he sent a secret message to the Pope that it 
was not his intention sincerely to embrace their cause. The 
deputies just mentioned played a singular part. Being com- 
missioned by the King to proceed into Germany and dissuade 
Cond^ from the plans he was meditating, they employed 
themselves instead in negotiating with the Count Palatine, 
John Casimir, to raise an army for him. John Casimir in- 
sisted upon hard conditions. He would have security for the 
payment of his troops ; he insisted upon being the arbiter of 
peace and war ; and he stipulated that in the event of a 
reconciliation he should have the government of Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun. These terms were accepted, and Cond<5 assumed 
the title of Lieutenant of the Duke of Alen 9 on. 

Henry III. The King abandoned to the Guises the conduct of the war 
in 1575. After his return Henry sank lower and lower in 
a despicable profligacy and imbecility. His only serious 
pursuit seemed to be the study of the Latin grammar. He 
was entirely engrossed by youthful favourites, or mignona^ of 
whom there were about a dozen that vied with him in dress 
and foppery. Four of these, St. Luc, D’O, Arques, and 
Caumont, were remarked gradually to obtain the ascendancy, 
and were called the “four Evangelists.'' Arques became 
Duke of Joyeuse and Governor of Normandy and Havre de 
Grdce; Caumont was made Duke of Epemon, and succes- 
sively Governor of Metz, Boulogne, Calais, and ftovence. By 
these favourites Henry was entirely governed, and he affected 
not to obey his mother, although he is said to have been the 
only person for whom she had ever felt any affection. As 
Heny de- Henry would not return at the summons of the Poles, they 
fiSePoias. deposed him, July 15th, 1575. The French envoy persuaded 
the Diet to defer the election of another King till December j 
yet Henry took no steps to second the wish of his mother 
and procure the election of the Duke of Alen 9 on. The Poles 
elected, as we have said, Stephen Bathory, Voyvode of 
Transylvania ; who, after marring Anne Jagellon and re- 


^ Mathieii, ap. Martin, t. bt. p. 418. 
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turning to the Catholic faith, was, after the death of the 
Emperor Maximilian 11., his competitor, generally recognized 
as l^g. 

In the autumn of 1575 the German auxiliaries began to 
enter France. On the 10th of October, Guise and his brother 
Mayenne defeated at Dormans their advanced guard of 4,000 
or 5,000 men under Montmorenci de Thor^, who had embraced 
the Calvinist faith at Geneva. In this encounter Guise 
received a wound in the cheek, which entitled him, like his 
father, to the surname of the Balafre. The Court hung 
undecided between the parties. The King feared the exploits 
and the popularity of Guise, and dreaded at the same time 
the triumph of the Huguenots. Under these circumstances. 
Marshals Montmorenci and Coss^ were dismissed from 
custody to mediate a peace, and they succeeded in effecting 
a tnice of seven months — from November 21st, 1575, to 
June 25th, 1576 — on conditions which excited the anger and 
jealousy- of the ultra-Catholics. The King undertook to pay 
the Count Palatine's troops ; to grant the Huguenots and 
Politicians six cautionary towns, Angouleme, Niort, La 
Charity, Bourges, Saumur, and M^zi^res; and to pay the 
garrisons which Alen 9 on and Condd might place in them, as 
well as a Swiss guard for his brother. But the truce was 
observed by neither party. The commandants of Bourges 
and Angouleme would not obey the Bang's orders to sur- 
render those towns to Alen^on, who received instead Cognac 
and St, Jean d'Angely. In February, 1576, Cond^ and J^ohn 
Casimir, at the head of 18,000 German troops, marched 
through Champagne and Burgundy, crossed the Loire and 
Allier, and formed a junction with the army under Alen 9 on 
in the Bourbonnais. At the same time the King of Navarre, 
on pretence of a hunting party, contrived to escape from 
Court, and succeeded in reaching his government of Guienne. 
It was several months, however, before he returned to the 
Huguenot confession, nor would he join the generalissimo, 
Alen^on ; but he sent deputies to a congress which met at 
MouHns to consider of the conditions to be prescribed to the 
These amounted to an almost complete surrender of 
the royal authorify ; yet a peace was concluded, and on the 
14th of May the l^ng in person laid before the Parliament 
an edict embodying its conditions, the fifth which had been 
promulgated in the short space of thirteen years. This peace, 
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called La Paix de Monsieub,' was the most advantageous 
one the Huguenots had yet made. The exercise of their 
religion was to be freely allowed throughout the Kingdom, 
except at Paris and in the precincts of the Court, till a 
General Council should be assembled ; mixed chambers 
{chomhrea mi-parties), or courts composed of an equal number 
of Catholics and Protestants, were to be instituted in all 
the Parliaments of the realm ; and the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew was disavowed. The interested aims of the 
Huguenot leaders appeared in the advantageous conditions 
which they secured for themselves. Each strove to turn the 
King's embarrassment to his own advantage. Alen^on ob- 
tained as an appanage the provinces of Anjou, Touraine, 
and Berri, with complete jurisdiction both in civil and 
military affairs, the right of presentation to all royal pre- 
bends, and a pension of 100,000 crowns. From this time he 
assumed the title of Duke of Anjou, formerly borne by his 
brother. The King of Navarre, the Prince of Cond^, and 
Marshal Damville were re-established in their offices and 
governments ; John Casimir received a sum of money and 
the promise of a still larger one, and other leaders were gained 
by assurances of future favours. 

The Court was not sincere, as the ultra-Catholics must have 
known, in its negotiations with the Huguenots. But Guise 
and his party had gained nothing, and the conditions of the 
peace afforded an excellent theme by which the Jesuits might 
arouse the fanaticism of the people. The question of the 
succession to the Crown was also a good handle for exciting 
jealousy and alarm. The King was childless, and, as many 
oelieved, impotent ; his brother, the Duke of Anjou, the next 
heir, had declared himself the protector of the Protestants ; 
and if he also should die without children, the Crown 
devolved to the House of Bourbon, the heads of which, the 
King of Navarre and Cond^, were Huguenots. But what gave 
the ultm-Catholics the most immediate cause of offence was a 
secret article in the treaty by which Cond^ was to have the 
government of Picar^dy ; and it was principally this that called 
the Lsaoub into existence. Picardy was again become com- 
pletely Catholic, and one of its principal nobles, the Baron 

^ The title of Monsieur began in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century to be given to the King’s eldest brother. 
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d’Humi^res, governor of P^ronne, Montdidier, and Roye, was 
not only a zealous Papist, but had also a personal feud with 
Cond^. 

There can be no doubt that the first foundation of the great Orirfn of 
Catholic League may be traced back to a much earlier period.' 

Some associations to protect the old religion had been formed 
as early as 1563 by the guilds and other civic unions, and 
especially by the spiritual brotherhoods, which attracted the 
Court and the nobility by their penances and church goings, 
and the populace by the spectacle of their gorgeous proces- 
sions. But the League was now first formally organized by 
the Baron d’Humieres with the assistance of the Jesuits. 

The neighbouring nobility and the principal citizens of the 
towns of Picardy were convened in secret meetings, and an 
act of union was framed which was intended to be submitted 
to the Bang. A still more important document, however, 
drawn up apparently by the Duke of Guise and his friends, 
and addressed not only to the Leaguers of Picardy, but also 
to all the Catholic nobility of the kingdom, must be regarded 
as the real constituent act of the League. This act, which 
begins like a formal treaty, “ In the name of the Holy 
Trinity,** and concludes with the formula of an oath to be 
taken by all those who joined the League, professes its object 
to be to restore the entire Word of God, and to uphold the 
service of the Holy Roman Catholic Church ; to maintain the 
King in his authority, but as subordinate to the States- 
General; to restore the ancient liberties enjoyed under 
Clovis ; and to assert these objects to the death against 
whomsoever it might be.* 

Thus it is plain that the Catholic chiefs had taken a leaf Schemes of 
from their adversaries* book, and designed to entice the poople 
by the hope of a political revolution combined with the main- 
tenance of the ancient religion. The League soon acquired 
numerous adherents. It was eagerly signed by the Parisians, 

^ Michelet ascribes its real origin to the year 1561, when the l^ng 
having formed a resolution to sell some Church property, the Parisian 
clergy addressed themselves to the King of Spain and the Duke of 
Guise (La Li^ue, p. 89). 

* The act is in Popelini^re, t. ii. fol. 320 ; Cayet, Chronol. Novm, 

Introd* imt. One of the best authorities for the history of the 
Leegue is Simon Goulart, a Protestant minister, whose M6maire$ de la 
Liffue were published fiem 1589 to 1599. 
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who were followed by the people of Picardy, Poitou, aad 
Touraine ; and it had already received the signatures of con- 
siderable towns, and even whole provinces, before the King 
was aware of its existence. The moment was well chosen, as 
the States were to assemble at Blois early in the winter. 
But before they met, a Huguenot publication acquainted the 
King with his real situation. The papers of an advocate 
named David, a man of ill reputation who had died at Lyons 
on his return from Rome, fell into the hands of the Huguenots, 
and were immediately published by them. They contained a 
plan for exterminating the Huguenots, and seizing and bring- 
ing to trial the King’s brother. When this had been accom- 
plished, the Duke of Guise, as rightful heir to the Crown by 
descent from Charlemagne, was, with the Pope’s sanction, to 
shut up the King in a monastery, in like manner as. the 
Duke’s ancestor Pipin had formerly treated Childeric. Guise 
was then to be proclaimed King, and the authority of the 
Holy See was to be fully restored through the abolition by 
the States of the liberties of the Gallican Church. How far 
the Duke was connected with the origin "of this paper does 
not appear ; he probably merely connived at the plan ; but it 
is certain that the Cardinal de Pellevd, a creature of the 
Guises, who was then at Rome, cordially promoted David’s 
project, spoke of it in the Consistory, and communicated it to 
Philip II. It is by no means improbable that the Guises had 
formed an ulterior plan to seize the Crown. They had hoped 
to enjoy a large share of the government under Henry Ed., 
especially as that King had chosen his consort from their 
house ; yet they found themselves elbowed out by the Song’s 
minions. They were fond of tracing the antiquity of their 
descent, as superior to that of the reigning dynasty; yet, 
even if their pretensions be allowed, it was not the Duke of 
Guise, but the Duke of Lorraine, of the elder branch of the 
family, who would have been entitled to the Crown. 
Henry III. at first deemed the papers of David to be a 
Huguenot forgery, tUl St, Goard, his ambassador in Spaia, 
sent him another copy, which had been forwarded to 
Philip n. 

These discoveries tended to increase the alarm of Henry ZQ., 
who could think of no other means of combating the League 
than by placing himself at the head of it. The assembly of 
the States-General was a stormy one. The cowardly of 
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which the King had been guilty in subscribing the League 
deprived him of all respect. All that he gained by it was, 
that everything militating against the royal authority should 
be struck out of the document ; which was then laid before 
the States for their acceptance, and ordered to be signed 
throughout the kingdom. The new act excluded the &ur- 
bons from the throne by limiting the succession to the House 
of Valois. Many of the deputies signed it, while others 
refused. The States forbore to vote the King any sup- 
plies, and would not even consent to the alienation of the 
Crown lands ; but they insisted on the extirpation of Pro- 
testantism. 

As the conditions of the peace had not been observed, the The King 
Huguenots were still in arms, and had been making conquests Navarre, 
while the States were sitting. The King of Navarre, who had 
been declared chief of the counter-league, and Cond^, his 
Lieutenant-General, had subdued and occupied many places 
in Guienne, Poitou, and the neighbouring provinces, while 
Marshal Damville had done the like in Languedoc. The King 
had sent deputies from the States to negotiate with them, but 
without effect. Condd and Damville at once refused to recog- 
nize the assembly at Blois. The answer of the King of 
Navarre was somewhat milder and more politic. *‘Tell the 
assembly,’* said he, '' that I constantly pray to God to bring 
me to a knowledge of the truth, and, if I am in the right way, 
to maintain me in it ; if not, to open my eyes. Inform them 
that I am prepared not only to renounce error, but also to stake 
my possessions and my life for the extirpation of heresy out 
of the realm, and if possible out of the world.” Thus even at 
this period we see Henry of Navarre, who had already been 
twice a Catholic and twice a Protestant, wavering between the 
two religions, and prepared to accept either as circumstances 
mi^ht direct. His answer was highly unpalatable to the Cal- 
vinist ministers. 

The Court had fulfilled its engagements with the Duke of Peace of 
Anjou, who not only deserted his former friends, but also took 
the command of an army to act against them, although he 
owed everything he had obtained to his having joined their 
party. Tne Court also succeeded in seducing Marshal Dam- 
ville from the cause.” An aristocrat and a soldier, Damville 
was little inclined to obey the commands of stormy meet* 
ings of civilians and to connect himself with the democratic 

n. H H > 
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republic of the Huguenots. More difficulty was experienced in 
treating with the ]&ng of Navarre ; but at length he also was 
induced to accept the terms of a peace which was published at 
Bbboebao in September, 1577.' There were two treaties, one 
public, the other secret ; but it is unnecessary to detail con- 
ditions which were only meant to be observed so long as might 
be convenient, and it will suffice to state, that, on the whole, 
they were less favourable to the Protestants than those of the 
Peace of Monsieur. The only point to be remarked is, that by 
one of the articles, the King, as it were by a side wind, sup- 
pressed the Catholic League as well as the Huguenot confedera- 
tions.* The Pope and the King of Spain, as well as the 
Guises, had used their utmost endeavours to prevent the con- 
cluding of this treaty ; and Gregory XIII. had offered King 
Henry III. 900,000 livres towards the expenses to be incurred 
by continuing the war. But many circumstances combined to 
incline the French Court to peace ; particularly the refusal of 
the States to vote any money, the menaces of John Casimir, 
and the disclosures respecting the projects of the Guises. 

The King, instead of availing himself of this interval of 
repose to fortify himself against his enemies, only sank 
deeper and deeper into vice and infamy. His conduct can be 
compared only with that of the weakest as well as the 
worst of the heathen Roman Emperors. At the opening of 
the States General he appeared in diamond ear-rings ; and 
though the national exchequer was empty, he and his mother 
gave fetes that cost 100,000 livres. The minions by whom 
Henry was surrounded were ferocious as well as profligate ; 
duels and murders were of every-day occurrence ; and amid 
aU this corruption, the King was the slave of monks and 
Jesuits, whom he implicitly obeyed. It was about this time 
(December, 1578) that he instituted the Military Order of the 
Holy Ghost, that of St. Michael having of late years fallen 
into contempt through being bestowed too lavishly on unworthy 
persons. 

Meanwhile the Guises were using every effort to rekindle 

^ This peaoe is also called the Peace of Poitiers. 

* ** Seront toutes ligttes et associations et confrairies ffiites et h faire, 
sons qnelqne pretexts qne ce soit, an pr^jadioe de notre present 
cass^ et annnH^es,’* etc. — Art 65» The edict is in La P^diiiihie 
(t ii ffil. whose History eondndes with this peaee* The secwd* 
artifiies in Dumont, t v. pt. L p. 308 sq. 
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the war, which Catharine, on the other hand, was endeavouring 
to prevent. With this view she travelled, in August, into the 
southern provinces, and had an interview with Henry of Na- 
varre at N^rac, bringing with her Henry's wife, her daughter 
Margaret ; a circumstance, however, which did not add to the 
pleasure of their meeting. Henry received the ladies coldly, 
and they retired into Languedoc, where they passed the re- 
mainder of the year. Nevertheless the negotiations were sed- 
ulously pursued ; for a peace with the Huguenots was, at this 
time, indispensable to the Court. The exactions of the King, 
were met with resistance, especially in the more Catholic pro- 
vinces, where the dissatisfaction was fomented by the Guises : 
and Henry was obliged to purchase from that influential family 
a sort of tacit truce, by according to them pecuniary favours. 

In February, 1679, a secret treaty was signed at N^rac, by 
which the concessions granted to the Protestants by the peace 
of Bergerac were much extended. Catharine spent nearly the 
whole of the year 1579 in the south, endeavouring to avert a 
renewal of the war by her intrigues, rather than by a faithful 
observance of the peace. But the Bang of Navarre saw through 
her Italian artifices, and was prepared to summon his friends 
and captains at the shortest notice. 

The hostilities which he foresaw were not long in breaking The Lorera' 
out, and in a way that would seem impossible in any other 
country than France. When the King of Navarre fled from 
Court, in 1576, he expressed his indifference for two things he 
had left behind, the Mass and his wife. The Duke of Anjou 
being at this time disposed to renew his connection with the 
Huguenots, Margaret served as the medium of communication 
between her brother and her husband ; while Henry III., with 
a view to interrupt this good understanding, wrote to the King 
of Navarre to acquaint him of the intrigues of his wife with 
Turenne. Henry was neither surprised nor afflicted at this in- 
telligence ; but he laid the letter before the guilty parties, who 
both deni^ the charge, and Henry affected to believe their 
protestations. The ladies of the Court of N^rac were indig- 
nant at this act of Henry III., the enemy of women ; " they 
pressed their lovers to renew hostilities against that discour- 
teous monarch ; Anjou added his instances to those of the 
ladies ; and in 1580 ensued the war called, from its origin, la 
guerre dee amoureux^ or war of the lovers : the seventh of what 
are sometimes styled ‘‘ the wars of religion I " The Prince of 
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Oond^, who lived on bad terms with his cousin, had already 
taken the field on his own account, and in November, 1579, 
had seized on the little town of La Fere, in Picardy. In the 
spring of 1580 the Protestant chiefs in the south unfurled 
their banners. The King of Navarre laid the foundation of 
his military fame by the bravery he displayed at the capture 
of Cahors ; but on the whole the movement proved a failure. 
Henry III. had no fewer than three armies in the field, which 
were generally victorious, and the King of Navarre found him- 
self menaced in his residence of N^rac by Marshal Biron. But 
Henry HI., for fear of the Guises, did not wish to press the 
Huguenots too hard, and at length accepted the proffered me- 
diation of the Duke of Anjou, who was at this time anxious to 
enter on the protectorate offered to him by the Netherlanders.^ 
Anjou set off for the south, accompanied by his mother <and 
her flying squadron ; conferences were opened at the Castle of 
Pleix in Perigord, and on November 26th, 1580, a treaty was 
concluded which was almost a literal renewal of that of Ber- 
gerac. Thus an equivocal peace, or rather truce, was re-estab- 
lished, which proved of some duration. 

At this period the conquest of Portugal by Philip II., by 
adding a new force to his already almost irresistible power, 
diverted for a time the attention of the French from their own 
domestic troubles to the affairs of Spain, and revived in them 
all that ancient jealousy of the House of Austria, which seemed 
to have slumbered while they were invoking the aid of Philip 
in support of bigotry and faction. 

It was during the reign of Emanuel I., or the Great, as we 
have already seen, that Portugal laid the foundation of its 
greatness, by its conquests in Asia, Africa, and America. 
Emanuel was succeeded by John III., who reigned from 1521 
to 1527. Under this King Portugal attained its highest 
pitch of commercial prosperity, and Japan was added to the 
countries with which it traded in the East (1542). The seeds 
of its decline, were, however, already sown, and partly by the 
policy of John himself. That monarch had shown much 
favour to the Jesuits, even before they were definitively estab- 
lished, and had caused two of Loyola’s first companions, 
Francis Xavier and Simon Eodriguez, to be sent for missionary 
pulses into Portugal. Xavier repaired to the East Indies 


^ See next chapter. 
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and to Japan as a missionary, and helped wonderfully to 
spread Christianity and civilization, while Eodriguez went as 
a missionary to Brazil. But the footing which this Society 
obtained in Portugal, and the fanaticism which they neces- 
sarily introduced, gave a fatal blow to the prosperity of the 
country, where, under John^s successors, the i^ersecution of 
the Inquisition became even more intolerant than in Spain. 

The authority of the Jesuits increased during the long minority 
of King Sebastian who, at the death of his grandfather, 

John III., was a child only three years old. His bigoted 
grandmother, Catharine, a sister of Charles V., on whom 
devolved his guardianship, placed him under the direction 
of the Jesuits ; and when, in 1561, Catharine retired into a 
convent, the same course was pursued by his new guardian, 

Cavdinal Henry, a brother of John III., and Archbishop of 
Braga, Evora and Lisbon, and also Grand-Inquisitor of Portu- 
gal. Cardinal Henry was entirely a churchman. In his view 
the material prosperity of the kingdom was but as dust in 
the balance when compared with the interests of the Church ; 
and instead therefore of intrusting Sebastian’s education to 
statesmen and men of the world, he placed him under a 
fanatical gentleman, Bom Alexis de Menezes, who acted as 
his chamberlain, and a Jesuit father, Luis da Camara, as his 
teacher and confessor. By these men the mind of Sebastian 
was filled with romantic and fantastical views of religion. 

The Pope and his glory formed the chief object of his con- 
templation ; he dreamt of nothing but acquiring the crown 
of Christian Knighthood by crusades against the Moslems, 
and of reducing East and West under the Cross of Christ 
and the victorious banner of Portugal. This martial and 
religious ardour found, however, an opportunity to exert 
itself nearer home. In 1574 Bom Sebastian undertook an 
expedition into Africa, where for some time he waged with 
the Moors an undecisive war ; which a few years after he was 
tempted to renew, to his own destruction and the downfall of 
his Kingdom. 

Muley Mohammed, Sultan of Morocco, by altering the law Fatal 
of succession, and appointing that the Crown should fall, on 
the death of the reigning Sovereign, to his eldest brother tiaa, i678. 
instead of to his son, had filled that empire with civil tumult, 
conspiracy, and murder. Muley’s son, Abdallah, in spite of 
his father’s law, contrived to seize and retain the sceptre ; 
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and in order to transmit it to his son, Muley Mohammed, he 
murdered all his brothers except two; of whom one had 
escaped to Constantinople, and the other, Muley Hamet, on 
account of his seemingly harmless character, was suffered to 
live. On the death of Abdallah, his son, Muley Mohammed, 
also put his brothers to death, and attempted to seize his 
uncle, Muley Hamet, who, however, escaped to Constantinople; 
and returning in 1575 with a Turkish force, defeated his 
nephew in two battles, and seized the throne. Muley Moham- 
med now sought foreign assistance ; first from Philip II., by 
whom it was refused, and then from Sebastian. The prospect 
thus opened to that adventurous and fanatical King of sub- 
duing Africa and vanquishing the Moslems proved irresistible. 
It was in vain that his grandfather’s counsellors, as well as 
his grandmother Catharine and Cardinal Henry, dissuaded 
him from so wild a project ; he had determined to venture 
his whole kingdom on the enterprise, and he applied to the 
Catholic King, his maternal uncle, to help him in it. At an 
interview which he had with Philip II., at the shrine of the 
Virgin at Cuadalupe, that Sovereign, as well as the Duke of 
Alva, also counselled Sebastian to abandon the undertaking ; 
but finding his nephew’s resolution unalterable, Philip at 
length promised to support him with 50 galleys and 5,000 
men. Sebastian sailed from Tangiers, the residence of Muley 
Mohammed, June 24th, 1578, with an army consisting of 
Portuguese, Castilians, and Germans, and a large body of 
volunt^rs, including most of the Portuguese nobility and 
many prelates. Among his forces was a body of 600 Italians, 
commanded by Thomas Stukely, an Englishman, who had 
been destined by the Pope for an expedition to Ireland. The 
point of attack was El Arish, or Larache, which might easily 
have been reached by sea. Sebastian, however, prSerred to 
march through the sandy desert of Alcacerquivir, where he 
was encountered by 40,000 Moorish cavalry. A battle ensued 
at Alcacer, three or four days’ march from El Arish, in which 
Dorn Sebastian was defeated and slain, and bis whole axmj 
nearly annihilated. The French traveller, Le Blanc,' who was 
present at the battle, says that he saw the corpse of Sebastian 
in a chest filled with quicklime ; but the Portuguese believed 
their King to have escaped alive, and that he would reappear 

^ Voyages de Le Blanc, pt. ii. ch. 22, p. 164. 
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among them ; an opinion which caused many pretenders to 
spring up af^r the Spaniards took possession of Portugal. 

As Sebastian did not make his appearance, Cardinal Henry 
assumed the regency, and was at length proclaimed King. 

As the Cardinal was old and childless, many claimants to the claimants 
throne appeared, the chief of whom were Philip II. of Spain, Portuguese 
Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma, Catharine, Duchess of Crown. 
Bragan 9 a, and Antonio, Prior of Crato. Philip II. ^s claim 
was founded on his being son of the eldest sister of John III. 

The Prince of Parma and the Duke of Bragan 9 a had severally 
married daughters of John III.’s youngest brother, but the 
Duke of Bragan 9 a asserted that his offspring had a better 
claim to the throne, as there was an ancient law excluding 
all foreigners from the succession. Antonio was the illegiti- 
mate son of Louis, the next brother of John III. ; but he 
endeavoured to show that he was born in lawful wedlock; 
and further maintained that, as the founder of the dynasty 
was a bastard, an illegitimate origin would not unconditionally 
exclude him from the throne. King Henry would not declare 
himself for any of the claimants ; and though, at an assembly 
of the States at Almeria, a considerable part of the clergy and 
nobles inclined to favour the pretensions of Philip, the great 
body of the citizens and people appeared to be against him. 

Under these circumstances no resolution was come to, and 
soon afterwards King Henry died, January Slst, 1580. 

In anticipation of this event, Philip II. had prepared to Antonio 
seize the Portuguese Crown by assembling an army of 24,000 
Spanish and Italian veterans, on pretence of a threatened 
invasion by the Sultan of Morocco. The command of this 
force was intrusted to the Duke of Alva, as we have mentioned 
in a former chapter, although that veteran captain was then 
in such disgrace that Philip would not admit him to an inter- 
view, but communicated his orders in writing. Meanwhile 
the Portuguese had declared themselves in favour of Dom 
Antonio, who had been taken prisoner in Morocco, but con- 
trived to escape after a slavery of forty days. Antonio was 
declared King at a popular meeting at Santarem ; was after- 
wards proclaimed in t4isbon, June 24th, 1580, and was soon 
surrounded by a large body of citizens and peasants who 
flocked to his standard. But these undisciplined bands were 
incapable of making head against Alva and his veterans. 

Antonio, who displayed great personal valour, was defeated 
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and wounded in a bloody battle at Alcantaba, and tbe 
Spaniards successively took possession of Coimbra and Lisbon. 
In this campaign Alva displayed the same cruelty that he 
had shown in the Netherlands, though it took a different 
direction ; and we are surprised to hear that this unrelenting 
champion of the orthodox Church caused 2,000 monks to be 
put to death in Portugal. Antonio, who had assembled 
5,000 or 6,000 men at Oporto, found resistance hopeless. 
He fled to Viana, intending to escape by sea, but failing in 
the attempt, hid himself several months in different parts of 
the country ; and although Philip offered a reward of 8^000 
ducats for his discovery, nobody was found base enough to 
betray him. At length, in January, 1681, he succeeded in 
escaping in a Netherland ship to Calais, where the French 
government afforded him protection. ^ 

Conquest of Philip II., who, during Alvars campaign, had repaired to 
pSmpii Badajoz in order to be nearer to the scene of action, entered 
Portugal after its conquest had been achieved ; and in April, 
1681, he received the homage of the Portuguese States 
assembled at Thomar. The youthful son of the Duchess of 
Bragan 9 a, who, during the Spanish invasion, had been kept 
a prisoner by the Duke of Medina Sidonia, sent to Philip an 
act renouncing his pretensions to the Crown, which the 
Spanish King, while affecting to consider it as unnecessary, 
nevertheless took care to lay up among the archives of 
Simancas. From Thomar, Philip proceeded to Santarem, 
where by an affected display of benevolence he attempted to 
make the people forget the cruelties they had suffered at the 
hands of Alva and his soldiers. Philip spent about two years 
in Portugal in consolidating his new conquest. His eldest 
surviving son Dom Diego, whom the Portuguese States had 
recognized as their future Sovereign, having died at Lisbon 
in November, 1582, he caused them to do homage to his next 
son, Philip, at another assembly held January 26th, 1683. 
In the following February he returned into Spain, after ap- 
pointing Cardin^ Albert, brother of the Emperor Eudolph II., 
Governor of Portugal. 

Nothing can show more strongly the want of a combined 
political action — the abeyance, so to speak, of the European 
ilbu^th. system — than the apathy and indifference with which the 
great Powers regard^ the subjugation of Portugal by Spain ; 
a conquest which annexed for more than half a century to the 
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already overgrown power of the Spanish monarchy, not only 
the remaining western portion of the Iberian peninsula, with 
its fertile fields and noble harbours, but also the rich and ex- 
tensive possessions of Portugal in America and the Indies. 
It was not till after the conquest was irrevocably completed 
that France and England began to show any anxiety about its 
results. The affairs of Portugal, indeed, tended to divert 
awhile from England those plots of the Pope and the Spanish 
King which so seriously menaced the safety of Elizabeth. In 
1678 Gregory XIII. began to renew his designs against the 
English Queen ; and one of his favourite projects was to seize 
Ireland for his nephew Buoncompagni.' Ireland was repre- 
sented to Gregory as the victim of English cruelty and rapa- 
city, as a country so ripe for rebellion that an army of 5,000 
mqn would easily secure its liberation. With a view to this 
conquest the Pope took into his service one Thomas Stukely, 
the English refugee before mentioned, bestowed on him the 
title of Marquis of Leinster, gave him 40,000 crowns, and 
raised for him several hundred Italian troops. Gregory also 
sent Sega as his Nuncio into Spain, to gain over Philip II, to 
the project, who promised to assist it with men and money ; 
and Stukely sailed from Civitii Vecchia with his Italians to 
join a small Spanish and Portuguese force in the Tagus. But 
Dom Sebastian persuaded Stukely to join him, as we have 
already seen, in his wild enterprise in Morocco, where both he 
and Stukely perished ; and as Philip’s subsequent invasion 
of Portugal led him to diminish his army in the Netherlands, 
the romantic zeal of Sebastian had the unforeseen effect of 
promoting the cause of Protestantism and liberty. Part of 
Stukely ’s plan was, however, carried into effect. James Fitz- 
gerald, an Irish refugee, whom he was to have taken up at 
Lisbon, landed in Kerry in 1579 ; the powerful Earl of Des- 
mond rose, and some advantages were gained. But reverses 
followed : Desmond was overthrown and hunted to death ; the 
rebellion was put down, and the leaders who were taken 
hanged and quartered without mercy. 

^ . i quali (i ministri Inglesi)perarricchire sestesso usavano 

ttttta r arte deua tirannide in quel re^o, come trasportando le com- 
modity del paese in Inghilterra, tassando il popolo contra le leggi e 
privUegi antichi, e mantenendo guerra e fattioni tra i paesani— non 
volendo gU Inglesi che gli habitant! imparassero la differenza fra il 
viver libero e la servi th. sopra U regno d^Irlanda; Fugger 

MSB., ap. Ranke, Popes y vol. i. p. 456. 
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Borne was pursuing at this time other plots against Elizat* 
beth, of a slower and more insidious, but not less dangerous 
kind. As Catholic worship and education were proscribed in 
England, the Catholic priests who fled the country founded, 
in 1668, under Dr. Wm. Allen, afterwards a Cardin^, a college 
at Douay, which the Pope supported with a monthly pension. 
The establishment attracted many English Catholic youths ; 
till Requesons, at the instance of Queen Elizabeth, who com- 
plained of it as a seminary of treason, ordered it to be re- 
moved. It was then transferred (1578) to Rheims, where it 
was patronized by the Guises as well as the Pope ; but in 1593 
it went back to Douay. Gregory XIII. endowed another 
English college at Borne, under the direction of the Jesuits, 
and others were established at St. Omer, Valladolid, and 
Seville. From these seminaries numerous priests went ev<?ry 
year to England, wandering about the country in disguise, 
and ministering secretly to the Catholic population. The 
Jesuits themselves first entered England in 1580, and com- 
menced their traitorous conspiracies. The Guises took an 
active part in all projects against the life and throne of Eliza- 
beth. It was chiefly through their influence and machinations 
that the destruction of Morton, the Regent of Scotland, was 
accomplished. After the failure of the Irish plot, the Jesuits 
urged Guise to make an attempt on England itself (1583). 
This could not be accomplished without the help of Spain, 
and Guise urged Philip to aid him with 4,000 men ; but 
Philip put an end to the scheme on hearing that Guise had 
agreed with some of the English Catholics to assist in expelling 
the Spaniards after the invasion had succeeded. 

But although Elizabeth had much reason to complain of 
the conduct of Philip, she dreaded to involve herself in an 
open war with him, and when the Prior of Crato arrived in 
London in June, 1581, to solicit her assistance, although she 
received him honourably and relieved him bountifully, yet she 
refused to take up arms in his behalf. In France he suc- 
ceeded better. Although the French Court had not ventured 
to aid Dom Antonio during the struggle in Portugal, it re- 
solved to help him in holding some of the Portuguese colonies. 
Catharine de* Medici even put in a claim to the Crown of Por- 
tugal, as a descendant, through her mother, of Robert, Count 
of Bologna, son of Alfonso UL ; but the claim could only 
have been urged as some slight pretext for hostilities, or more 
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probably still, with the view of inducing the Catholic Bang to 
buy her ofE ; ^ for by aiding Antonio she virtually recognized 
his pretensions as superior to her own. Although Africa and 
the Brazils submitted to Philip 11., a great part of the Azores 
declared for the Prior of Crato. Those islands were then the 
chief place of rendezvous for vessels bound to either Indies ; 
and, if occupied by a hostile force, would have rendered 
almost useless to Philip both his own colonies and the Portu- 
guese. In 1681 some succours were despatched from Prance 
to the Azores ; and in the following year Catharine fitted out 
a fleet of fifty-five sail, with 5,000 troops on board, which she 
intrusted to the command of her relative, Philip Strozzi, A 
descent was effected ; but the Spanish fleet under Santa Cruz 
soon afterwards appeared ; a bloody battle ensued, July 26th, 

1582, in which Strozzi was defeated and slain ; most of the 
French vessels were either taken or sunk, and the Spanish 
admiral put to death all the prisoners he made, declaring that 
as no regular war had been proclaimed between France and 
Spain, he could regard them only as pirates. The Prior of 
Crato succeeded in escaping to Terceira, which, with the help 
of Emanuel da Silva, and a few hundred French, he defended 
some time against the Spaniards. In 1583, however, Philip 
despatched an overwhelming force which reduced the Azores 
to subjection. Dom Antonio escaped to France, and died at 
Paris in 1595, after Laving made in 1589, with the help of the 
English admiral, Drake, as will be related in the sequel, 
another fruitless attempt to wrest Portugal from the Spanish 
Crown. 

The conquest of Portugal and its magnificent possessions OonsDirac^ 
tended to revive the prestige of Spanish power, then some- 
what waning through the revolt in the Netherlands. It was 
on this side that Spain was most vulnerable ; and hither, for 
a few years after Philip’s conquest, as we have related else- 
where, the force of France was directed, but with that under- 
hand system of warfare which characterizes the latter portion 
of the sixteenth century ; while Philip retaliated by dmwing 
closer his alliance with the House of Guise. The fruits of 
this connection appeared in a terrible conspiracy. One Sal- 
c6de, a Spaniard by origin, but remotely connected on the 
female side with the House of Lorraine, offered to the Duke 

‘ BrimM MSS, ap. Motley, Vn, Netherlands, vol. i. p. 103 sq. 
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of Anjou, now also Duke of Brabant, Count of Flanders, etc., 
the services of the regiment of volun^rs which he had levied 
in Champagne. As SalcMe's father had been one of Guise's 
victims of the St. Bartholomew, his advances were received 
without suspicion. The infamous character of the man, how- 
ever — he had been condemned to death by the Parliament of 
Rouen for forgery and arson — and some other circumstances, 
excited the notice of the Prince of Orange, who caused Sal- 
cede to be apprehended at Bruges, July 21st, 1582. Being 
put to the torture, he revealed the plan of a vast conspiracy, 
organized by the Guises in the interest of Philip II., by 
which the Duke of Anjou and Prince of Orange were to be 
assassinated, and Henry III. was to be seized and placed in 
the hands of the Catholic King. At the request of Henry, 
SalcMe was sent from Bruges to Vincennes, where he wascex- 
amined by torture in the King's presence, and was afterwards 
handed over to the Parliament for prosecution. His con- 
fessions, which, however, he retracted more than once, im- 
plicated in the conspiracy some who professed the greatest 
attachment to the King, and even his favourite, the Duke of 
Joyeuse himself. Many of these accusations were, perhaps, 
calumnious, yet of the main outlines of the conspiracy there can 
be little doubt. Salc^de was condemned to be tom to pieces 
by four horses. 

Philip n. After the failure of this plot, Philip II., dissatisfied with 
the inactivity of the League, and alarmed by the entry of the 

Huguenots. Duke of Montpensier and Marshal Biron into Flanders, en- 
deavoured to excite disturbances in France by means of the 
Huguenots; and, early in 1583, he offered the King of Navarre 
a considerable subsidy to renew the war against Henry III. 
Thus even the bigot^ Philip could make religion bend to 
policy. The King of Navarre played with the offer ; thanked 
Philip for his good intentions, and communicated them to 
Henry III., in order to dispose that Sovereign to prolong the 
term for the surrender of the cautionary towns. Some time 
after, Philip II. renewed his offer on the occasion of an in- 
sult offered to Henry of Navarre's wife by the King her 
brother. Margaret, tired of the little Court of N^rac after 
the departure of most of the young lords for the Nether- 
lands, nad returned to the Court of France early in 1582, 
where she entered into a thousand cabals, quarrelled with the 
King, and rallied his minions. Stung by her insolence. 
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Henry III^ one day, in the presence of all the Court, over- 
whelmed ms sister with reproaches and abuse, and concluded 
by ordering her to return into Quscony. On the road, she 
and her ladies were overtaken by some archers of the guard, 
who detained two of her suite as prisoners, and did not 
suffer them to proceed till they had been subjected to a strict 
interrogatory respecting the conduct of their mistress. The 
Bang of Navarre refused to receive back his wife after this 
insult : a step necessary to his dignity, though in reality he 
was totally indifferent about her behaviour. Such was the 
occasion on which Philip renewed his offers to Henry. On 
his refusing, the Spanish agents observed, “ You know not 
what you are doing ; we can soon find another market ; ** 
alluding to the Guises. But Henry again acquainted Henry 
nil with the designs of the Spanish King, as well as of a 
plot of the Duke of Savoy to enter Provence. 

The proceedings of the Duke of Anjou in the Netherlands, 
his ill success, return to Prance, and death, will be related in 
another chapter. By his decease Henry of Navarre became 
the second person in the kingdom, as heir presumptive of 
the Crown, although the branch of Bourbon was separated 
from the royal stem by a lapse of three centuries. But his 
heresy stood in the way. Henry III., who was really inclined 
to support the King of Navarre in preference to the House of 
Guise, sent to him the Duke of Epernon to exhort him to 
change his religion. On that head Henry of Navarre was pro- 
bably indifferent, though, as a modem historian observes,' he 
compensated for his lukewarmness by believing in two dogmas 
unknown either at Eome or Geneva — toleration and humanity. 
He listened not, however, to the King’s exhortations, though 
he offered his services and those of his party against 
the enemies of the Crown. The change in the King of 
Navarre’s position had also excited the solicitude of his friends, 
and Du Plessis Mornay addressed to him an eloquent letter 
exhorting him to avoid the public scandal of his numerous 
amours.^ 

The most important consequence of the death of the Duke 
of Anjou was the revival of the League, which faction had 

^ Martin. 

^ Henry was then m love with Corisande d*Andoains, one of a long 
Ikt of mistresses. 
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hitherto proved abortive. Philip II. now seized the opportn* 
nity to promote it. The accession of a Protestant Xing to the 
throne of France would render inevitable a war between that 
country and Spain, and might threaten the whole European 
^stem, as well as the existence of the Spanish monarchy, 
rhUip himself was growing into years ; his son was an infant 
of seven ; during a long minority what would become of Spain 
with a Huguenot King for neighbour ? Bernardino de Men- 
doza, one of the most incendiary of all Philip’s tools, and lately 
his ambassador in England, whence he had been dismissed for 
his plots against Elizabeth, was sent to Paris to stimulate 
Guise and the ultra-Catholic party. It was in this capital that 
the League was reorganized. Paris was at first divided into 
five a/rrondmements, or districts, under five leaders, who after- 
wards associated with themselves eleven more, in order that 
each quarter of the city might have its director. This was the 
origin of the Sixteen, who afterwards acquired so redoubtable 
a celebrity. Their policy was to gain over the heads of the 
different guilds and corporations, and of the spiritual brother- 
hoods, who were generally followed by the other members ; 
and by degrees the great judicial and financial bodies were 
drawn into the League. From Paris its ramifications were 
extended to the principal cities of France. Its main objects 
were the disinherison of Henry of Navarre and the overthrow 
of the King’s minions. The League would willingly have 
transferred the succession to the Duke of Guise, and such a 
contingency was doubtless in the thoughts of that Prince ; but 
he dared not yet avow it. A stalking-horse was found in the 
Cardinal of Bourbon, uncle of the King of Navarre, a weak, 
bigoted old man, who, if the claims of his nephew were set 
aside on the score of heresy, was undoubtedly next heir to the 
Crown. Guise, who meant to reign under his name, tried to 
persuade him to renounce his ecclesiastical dignities, and many 
the Buchess-dowagerof Montpensier, Guise’s sister. Catharine 
de’ Medici herself was more than half gained over to the 
League by the dazzling prospect of the Crown’s descent, after 
the death of Henry III., to her gnmdson, the son of her eldest 
daughter, the Buc^ess of Lorraine ; though with an absuid 
inconsistency Catharine retained her hostility towards Philip, 
and was inclined for a war with Spain. The situation of 
Chiiitendom seemed to promise the success of the League^ In 
France itself the Protestants were estimated to havedeemaed 
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seventy per cent/ In Germany, under the bigoted Emperor 
Rodolph n., Protestantism was losing all the ground it bad 
gainea after the peace of Passau. In the Low Countries, Far- 
nese was advancing from one conquest to another ; and the 
great hero of Protestantism, the Prince of Orange, had fallen 
by the hand of an assassin a month after the death of Anjou. 

Henry III., without money or resources, and despicable by Despicable 
his want of moral courage, seemed to present no obstacle to Henry 
the progress of the League. So afraid was he of the King of 
Spain that he did not venture to accept Cambray, which the 
Duke of Anjou had bequeathed to him as a legacy ; and 
Catharine took possession of it as a guarantee for her claims 
^ n Portugal. Henry had been striving to regain the afifections 
of the fanatical Parisians, of the clergy and the Court of 
Rowe, by extraordinary acts of devotion. After the masquer- 
ades and carnival of 1583 he had celebrated Lent with unusual 
strictness, and introduced at Paris the Blancs^Battiia or Flagel- 
lants of Avignon, under the title of the Penitents of the An- 
nunciation ; but the Parisians saw in the affair only another 
masquerade. After the death of his brother, and the rumours 
respecting the League, he attempted to conciliate the people 
by many ordinances of reform. He affected at this time a 
great attention to business. Sir Edward Stafford, the English 
ambassador, writes, that the French King was continually 
occupied from two o’clock after midnight, his usual time of 
rising, till eight, shut up in his cabinet scribbling,” with two 
or three secretaries under him. He now added to his ordinary 
guard another of forty-five Gascon gentlemen, called TaiUa^ 
gambit who wore cuirasses under their coats. These men were 
constantly about his person, were maintained in the palace, 
and were not suffered to visit out of it * Henry felt that he 
was in a completely false position, and knew not how to ex* 
tiicate himself, dreading alike the Huguenots and the League. 

The Duke of Guise was a most formidable adversary ; there 
was a grandeur in his nature that captivated the people. The 
P(^ compared him to Judas Maccabseus. 

In December, 1584, a meeting of the Catholic leaders was Philip and 
held at Guise’s castle of Join ville ; Philip II. sent plenipoten- 

^ Lorenzo PnoH, Eelat. di Franm^ 1582, ap. Ranke, Pewey, vd. L 
p. 503. 

» Mnrdin, p. 426. 
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tmries, and a regular treaty, offensive and defensive, was con* 
eluded. Its professed objects were, the maintenance of the 
Roman Catholic religion; the complete extirpation of all heresy 
in the Netherlands as well as in France, and the exclusion of 
heretical Princes from the throne. Philip’s envoys made several 
advantageous stipulations. The Cardinal of Bourbon, who 
had accepted the post assigned to him by the Ouises, agreed 
to ratify after his accession the treaty of Cateau-Cambr^sis, to 
renounce all alliance with the Turk, and to put an end to all 
illicit navigation towards the Indies ; that is, to submit to the 
monopoly of Spain. The French Princes engaged to assist 
Philip to recover Cambray ; and he, on the other hand, under- 
took to pay them 600,000 crowns during the first six months 
of the war, and afterwards 60,000 crowns monthly, as long as 
it lasted. Cardinal Bourbon further promised to cede Lower 
Navarre and Bdarn ; and Guise and his brother Mayenne en- 
gaged to deliver up Dom Antonio to Philip.^ 

il^forc the execution of the treaty, Pere Mathieu, who from 
his indefatigable activity obtained the name of the ** courier 
of the League,” was despatched to Rome to obtain for it the 
approbation of the Pope. Gregory XIII., who had sanctioned 
all the most violent acts of the ultra-Catholics in France, 
appears to have given a verbal approval of the League ; but 
he would not authorize it by a formal bull, nor would he con- 
sent to the murder of the King, — which must, therefore, have 
been one of the projects submitted to him — ^though he did not 
object to the seizing of his person. 

By the establishment of the League France became divided 
into three parties : that of the King, the weakest and most 
contemptible of all ; that of Henry of Navarre ; and that 
nominally of the Cardinal of Bourbon, but in reality of the 
Guises and the King of Spain. Henry III. wavered some time 
as to the course he should adopt. Towards the end of January, 
1585, an embassy from the patriots in the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands solicited his intervention, offering him 
twelve cautionary towns and 100,000 crowns a month ; the 
Queen of England, who was now prepared to prevent, at any 
price, the triumph of Philip, urged Henry to accept these offmiai^ 
which she partly guaranteed, and sent him the order of the 
Garter. Philip’s general, Alexander Farnese, was at that time 


* Dumont, t. v. pt. i. p. 441. 
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engaged in the siege of Antwerp ; to prevent its being suc- 
cour^, Philip pressed the League to commence operations ; 
and Henry III.> alarmed at their movements, dismissed the 
Dutch ambassadors, and declared that he meant to keep peace 
with the King of Spain. At P<jronne, the League published 
their manifesto, March Slst. It was in the name of the Car- 
dinal of Bourbon ; but with it was circulated a list of the chiefs 
of the League, including all the Catholic Princes of Europe. 
The name of the Duke of Lorraine appeared, coupled with that 
of Guise, as lieutenants of the League. It was the first time 
that the Duke of Lorraine had taken part in the (dvil wars of 
Prance, into which he was enticed by the promise of Toul and 
Verdun. The King’s answer to the manifesto of the League 
resembled that of an arraigned criminal. He despatched his 
mother to Epemay, to negotiate with the Guises ; who, how- 
ever, as a considerable part of the Kingdom had declared for 
the League, rose in their demands in proportion to their suc- 
cess. The negotiations were transferred from Epemay to Ne- 
mours ; and though the King’s arms had met with some partial 
success, a treaty was concluded in July, which amounted to a 
virtual surrender of the royal authority as well as a comi>lete 
prohibition of the Protestant faith. All former edicts in favour 
of the Huguenots were revoked ; the Chamhres mi-;partie8 were 
abolished ; the reformed ministers were to quit the realm 
within a month, and all other obstinate heretics within six 
months. The Dukes of Guise, Mayenne, Elbeuf, Aumale, 
Mercceur, were not only to retain their governments, but nine 
cautionary towns were also to be assigned to them and to the 
Cardinal of Bourbon for five years ; viz., Soissons, Dinan, Le 
Conquet, Chalons, Verdun, Toul, St. Dizier, Beaune, and Rue. 
This peace was proclaimed tfuly 7th, by the Edict of Nemoues.^ 
On the 13th the King joined his mother at St. Maur, where he 
received the homage of the Cardinals of Bourbon and Guise, 
and ol the Dukes of Lorraine and Guise. On the 18th he held 
a, Hide jvstiee in the Parliament of Paris to register the revo- 
cation of all former edicts of toleration, and the suppression 
of the (pretended) reformed religion. 

* The Edict is in de la Ligue^ t. i. n. 178 sqq. (ed. Amst* 

1768 ). 
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with Notes and Introduction by 
George Long, M.A. 3J. 6d. 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 
‘The Argonautloa.’ Translated 
by E. P. Coleridge, B.A. 5^, 

APPIAN'S Roman History. 
Translated by Horace White, 
M.A., LL.D. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 6 s. each. 

APXJLBIUS, The Works of 

Comprising the Golden Ass, God 
of Socrates, Florida, and Dis- 
course of Magic. 

ARIOSTO’S Orlando Fuiloao. 
Tran.slated into English Verse by 
W. S. Rose. With Portrait, and 2 ( 
Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

ARISTOPHANES’ Comediea. 
Translated by W. J. H^ckie. 3 
vols. 5x. each. 

ARISTOTLE’S Nloomaohean 
Ethlos. Translated, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Vener- 
able Archdeacon Browne. 

Politics and Eoonomios. 

Translated by E. Walford, M.A., 
with Introduction by Dr. Gillies* 
5 ^- 



i A Pi Alphahetidal List of Book^ 


knXBiOTLWB Mdtaphyaios. 
Translated by the Rev. John H. 
M‘Mahon, M.A. ss. 

— — ffiStory of Animals. Trans, 
by Richard Cresswell, M.A. Sj. 

Organon ; or, Logical Trea- 
tises, and the Introduction of 
Porphyry. Translated by the 
Rev, 6. r. Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 
3r. 6 d* each. 

— Hhetorio and Poetics. 
Trans, by T. Buckley, B.A. Sr. 

ABRIAN*S Anabasis of Alex- 
ander, together with the Indlca. 
Translated by E. J. Chinnock, 
M.A., LL.D. With Maps and 
Plans. 5r. 

ATHSNiElOS. The Dolpnoso- 
phists; or, the Banquet of the 
Learned. Trans, by Prof. C. D. 
Yongc, M.A. 3 vols. Sr. each. 

BAOOK’S Moral and Historical 
Works, including the Essays, 
Apophthegms, Wi.sdom of the 
Ancients, New Atlantis, Henry 
VII., Henry VlII., Elizabeth, 
Henry Prince of Wales, History 
of Great Britain, Julius Caesar, 
•uid Augustus Caesar. Edited by 
J. Devey, M.A. 3J. 6</. 

HoTom Organum and Ad- 
vancement of lioamlng. Edited 
by J. Devey, M.A. 5^. 

BASS’S LexJoon to the Greek 
Teaiament 2s, 

BAX'S Manual of the History 
Of Philosophy, for the use of 
Students. By E. Belfort Bax. 5.r. 

BBA0MOBT and 7LETOHBR, 
their finest Scenes, Lyrics, and 
other Beauties, selected from the 
whole of their ;4t8, t nd edited 
by Leigh Hunt* jr. Acf. 


BBOHSTBIK’S Cage and 
Ohamber Birds, their Nattirat 
History, Habits, Food, Diseases* 
and Modes of Capture. Translate^ 
with considerable additions on 
Structure, Migration, and Eco- 
nomy, by H. G. Adams. Together 
with Sweet British >Varblbrs. 
With 43 coloured Plates and 
Woodcut Illustrations. 

BBDE’S (Venerable) EecleslaB- 
tlcal History of England, To- 
gether with the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. With Map. Sr. 

BELL (Sir Charles). The Ana^ 
tomy and Philosophy of Ex- 
pression, as connected with 
the Pine Arts. By Sir Charles 
Bell, K.H. 7th edition, revised. 
S-f. 

BERKELEY (George), Bishop 
of Cloyne, The Works of. 
Edited by George Sampson. With 
P.iographical Introduction by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 

3 vols. 5r. each, 

ETON. See Theocritus. 

BJORNSON’S Ame and the 
Plsher Lassie. Translated by 
W. H. Low, M.A. 3 s. M, 

BLAIR’S Chronological Tables 
Revised and Enlarged. Compre- 
hending the Chronology and IliS- 
tory of the World,from the Earliest ^ 
Times to the Russian 'Dpca^of; 
Peace, April 1856. By J. Wil- 
loughby Rosse. Double vol. lor* ‘ 

Index of Dates. Comv 

prehending the principal Facts in" 
the Chronology and History of 
the World, dpha^tically ar* 
ranged ; being a complete In^ 
to Blair’s ChronologM Tidily 
By J. W. Rosse. 2 vols* 51* ea^ 
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SliiiBK, ‘ Ibtrcduotloa to tbo 
OM Twtainoni By Friedrich 
Bleek. Edited by Joniinn Bleek 
and Adolf Kamphausen. Trans* 
latcd by G. H. Venables, under 
tbe supervision of the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 2 vols. $s» each. 

BOUTHIITS’S ConsolaUon of 
Philosophy. King Alfred’s Anglo* 
Saxon Version of. With a literal 
English Translation on opposite 

g igcs, Notes, Introduction, and 
lossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. 

5 ^. 

BOHN’S Dictionary of PocUoal 
Quotations. 4th edition. 6;. 

BOHN’S Handbooks of Games. 

New edition. In 2 vols., with 
numerous Illustrations 3^. 6^. 
each. 

Vol, I.— *Tablk Games .—Bil- 
liards, Chess, Draughts, Back- 
rammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, 
Keversi, Go-Bang, Rouge et Noir, 
Roulette, E.O., Tfarard, Faro. 

Vol. II. — Card Games:-- 
Whist, Solo Whist, Poker, Piq^uet, 
Ecart 4 , Euchre, B^zique, Crib- 
bage. Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 
Newmarket, Pope Joan, Specula- 
tion, &c., &c, 

BOND’S A Handy Book of Rules 
and Tables for verifying Dates 
with the Christian Era, &c. Giving 
an account of the Chief Eros and 
Systems used by various Nations ; 
with the easy Methods for deter- 
mining the Corresponding Dates. 
By J. J. Bond. 5J. 

BONOMI’S Nineveh and its 
Palaces. 7 Plates and 294 Wood- 
cut Illustrations, sx. 

TO^WBDL’S Life of Johnson, 
with the Tour in the Hebrides 
and Johnsonian A. Edited Iw 
tlto Rev. A. Napier, M.A With 
Fkotttispieoe to each vol. 6 vols. 
p, ea^« 


BRAND’S Popular Antltilillloii 
of Bngland, Sootlaud, and B!W- 
land. Arranged, revised, and 
greatly enlarged, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., F.R.S.. &c., &c. 3 
vols. 5x. each. 


BREMER'S (Frederlka) Works. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 4 
V0I3. 3 s. 6 <f. each. 


BRIDGWATER TREIATISB8. 
Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 5x. 

Kirby on the History. Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals. 
Edited by T, Rymer Jones. 
With upwards of 100 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 5x. each. 

Kidd on the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Physloal 
Condition of Man. 3X. 6</. 

Chalmers on the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intelleotual Oon* 
stitutlon of Man. 5J. 


BRINK (B. tea) Early Bnidlsh 
Literature. By Bernhard ten 
Brink. Vol. I. ToWyclif. Trans- 
lated by Horace M, Kennedy 
3x. 6.4 

Vol. 11. Wyclif, Chaucer. Ear- 
best Drama Renaissance. Trans- 
lated by W. Clarke Robinson, 
Ph.D. 3x. 6 d. 

Vol. III. From the Fourteenth 
Century to the Death of Surrey. 
Edited by Dr. Alois Brandt 
Trans, by L. Dora SchmiU. 
3 s> 6 d, 

Five Lectures on Bhake- 

speare. Trans, by Julia Franklin. 
3 x. 6<4 


BROWNE’S (Sir Thomas) Works 
Edited by Simon Wilkin. 3 veds, 
3x. 6 (i. each. 




An Alphabetical List of Beaks 


BtmEB’S Works. Svols. 3^.6^. 
each. 

I. — Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety— Essay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, and 
various Political Miscel- 
lanies. 

II.— Reflections on the French 
Revolution — Letters re- 
lating to the Bristol Elec- 
tion — Speech on Fox’s 
East India Bill, &c. 

lU. — Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs— On the Na- 
Iwb of Arcot’s Debts— 
The Catholic Claims, &c. 

IV. --Report on the Affairs of 
India, and Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings. 

V.— Conclusion of the Articles o( 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings — Political Let- 
ters on the American War, 
on a Regicide Peace, to 
the Empress of Russia. 

VI. — M iijcollaneous Speeches — 
Letters and P’ragraents— 
Abridgments 01 English 
History, &c. With a 
General Index. 

Vi I. & V-IIL— Speeches on the Im- 
eachment of Warren 
fastings ; and Letters. 
With Index. 2 vols. 
3s. each. 

— Life. By Sir J. Prior. 3r. 6^. 

BTTRHBY’S Evelina. By Frances 
Burney (Mme, D’Arblay). W^ith 
an Introduction and Notes by 
A* R. Ellis. 3s. 6r/. 

— Cecilia. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. R. Ellis, 
a vds. 3x. 6(/, ea,jh. 


BURK (R.) Anolent«Ro>me and 
Its Kelghbonrhiood. An Illos- 
trated Handbook to the Ruins in 
the City and the Campagoa, for 
the use of Travellers. By Robert 
Burn, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 
p, 6ii. 

BURNS (Robert), Life of. By 

J. G. Lockhart, D.C.L. A 

new and enlarged Edition. Re- 

vised by William Scott Douglas. 

3s, ej, 

BURTON’S (Robert) Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With In- 
I troduction by A. H. Bullen, and 
I full Index. 3 vols. 3s. 6rf. eacbl^ 

BURTON (Sir R. P.) Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
Al-Madlnab and Meooali. By 

Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, 

K. C.M.G. With an Introduction 
by Stanley I.ane. Poole, and all 
the original Illustrations. 2 vols. 
3s. 6(i. each. 

*„* This is the copyright edi- 
tion, containing the author’s latest 
notes. 

BUTLER’S (Blabop) Analogy Oi 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature ; together with two Dis- 
sertations on Personal Identity imd 
on the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons. 31. 

BUTLER’S (Samuel) Hadlbm. 
With Variorum Notes, a Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and 28 Illus- 
trations. Sj. 

or, further Illustrated with 60 

Outline Portraits. 2 vols. 5 *^- cuch. 

OiESAR. Commentaries on tiie 
Galllo and Civil Wars, Trans- 
lated by W. A. McDevitte, B,A. 
5 ^- 
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OAKOBKS’Xiaid«d; or, the DU- 
covefy of India. An Epic Poem. 
Translated by W. J. Mickle. 5th 
Edition, revised by £. R. Hodges, 
M.C.P. 

OABAlTAa (The) of Maddaloni. 

Naples under Spanish Dominion. 
Translated from the German of 
Alfred de Reumont. 31. 6 ti, 

OARLTLE’S French Revolution. 
Edited by J% Holland Rose, 
Litt.D. Ulus. 3 vols. 5i. each. 

Sartor Resartua. Wi^h 75 

Illustrations by Edmund J. Sul- 
livan. 5J. 

CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) 
Zoology. Revised Edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With very 
numerous Woodcuts. Vol. I. 6 s. 

[ fW. //. Buf of print. 

OARPENTSR’S Mechanloal 
. Philosophy, Astronomy, and 
Horology. 18 1 Woodcuts. 5^. 

Vegetable Physiology and 

Systdxnatio Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
&c. With very numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6 s. 

— Animal Physiology. Revised 
Edition. With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts. 6 s. 

CASTLE (E.) Schools and 
Masters of Fence, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Egerton 
C^tle, M.A., F.S.A. With a 
Complete Bibliography. Illus- 
trated with 140 Reproductions of 
Old Engravings and 6 Plates of 
Swords, showing 114 Examples. 
6s. 

OATTERMOLE’S Evenings at 
Haddon Hall. With 24 En- 
gravingi on Steel from designs by 
C^tlermole, the Letterpress by the 
Baroness dc Carabella. y. 
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OATTJUhUS, TlhuUnt, uul i|M 
Vigil of Venus. A Literal Prose 
Translation. 5/. 

CELLINI (Benvenuto). Md« 
moirs of, written by Himself. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 

3 J. 6/. 

CERVANTES’ Don Quixote de 
la Manoha. Molteaux’s Trans- 
lation rcvisc<l. 2 V0I.S, 3 r. df. 
eacli. 

Galatea. A Pastoral Ro- 
mance. Translated by G. W. J, 
Gyll. 3^. 6 J. 

Exemplary Novels. Trans- 
lated by Walter K. Kelly. 3f. Oit. 

CHAUCER’S Poetical Works. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Revised 
Edition, wilh a Preliminary Essay 
by Prof. W. W. Skeat, M..V, 4 
vols. 3J. 6 d. each, 

CHESS CONGRESS of 1883 . 
A Collection of the Games played. 
Edited by J. Lowenthal. $s. 

GHEVREUL on Colour. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Third Edition, with 
Plates, 5r. ; or with an additional 
series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
yr. 6d. 

OHILLINGWORTH’S Rellgloil 
of Protestants. A Safe Way to 
Salvation, p, 6uf. 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historical. With Map and 
nearly xoo Illustrations. 5;. 

CHRONICLES OF THE ORU- 
SADE 3 . Contemporary Narra- 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsaof ; 
and of the Crusade at St. I/mIs, 
by Lord John de Joinville. $/. 

CICERO’S Orations. Translated 
by Prof, C D. Yonge, M.A4 4 
vols. 5X. each. 
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TriHsUtedV 

Etdyn S. Shttckburgh. 4 volih 
5#. each* 

— ^ On Oratory and Orators. 
With Letters to Quintus and 
Bmtos. Translated by the Rev. 
J, S. Watson, M.A. 51. 

On the Nature of the Gods, 
Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship. Translated 
OT Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. 5r. 

Aoademlofi, De Finibus, and 
Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5r. 


OOLBEIDaBS SlograplihiJ««* 
rarla; tc^ether with Two JUy 
Sermons. 3/. td, 

Table-TaUc and Onmlann^ 

Edited by T. Ashe, 3/. 6tf. 

Mieoellanies, ilBsthetio and 

Literary; to which is added. 
The Theory op Life. Col- 
lected and arranged by T* Ashe, 
B.A. 3f.&/. 

GOMTS’B Positive PhUosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. 5 j. each. 


— Offices ; or, Moral Duties. 
Cato Major, an Esday on Old 
Age; Lselius, an Essay on Friend- 
ship; Scipio*s Dream ; Paradoxes ; 
Letter to Quintus on Magistrates. 
Translated by C. R. Edmonds. 
3 r. 6d; 

OOBNBLIUS NBPOS.~ 5 tfr 
Justin, 

OXJLRK’8 (Hugh) Introduodoa 
to Neraldiy. iSth Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Pianchd, Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. 51. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 
iSr. 

OLASSIO TALES, contaming 
Raaselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 31. (>d, 

OOLBBIDaB’S (S. T.) Friend. 
A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 3r. 6«f. 

— Alda to HefleoUon, and the 
Confessions op an Inquiring 
Spirit, to which are added the 
EPsAyv on Faith and the Book 
OP Common Prayer. 3^. fid , 

Xootum and Notea on 
Qtahsaapem ai^ oihfir Bngliah 
foota E^aedbyT.Ashe. 


OOMTE’S Philosophy of the 
Soienoes, being on Exposition of 
the Principles of the Cmrs de 
PhiUsophie Positive, By G. H. 
Lewes. 5x. 

OONDE'S History of the Do 
minion of the Arabs in Spaing 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 3x. 6 d, each. 

COOPER'S Bio^phioal Dlo- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of ail Ages and 
Countries. ByTbomi^nC^pef, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
brinnng the work dovm to 1S83. 
2 vob. 5/. each. 

OOXE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edirion 



*«* An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough’s campaigns, 4to« 
lor. 6 d, 


History of the Boose of 

AusM (121S-179S). With a 
Continuation from the Accesricn 
of Francis I, to the Revoiotlpii of 
1848. 4 vols. 3r. (kf eacA ^ 
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OMJUaVBia. L.) Bumit of 3bi0w. 
lodio iwd«r XMflcsuliloi. Ulus- 
timted by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. $s. 

ORIXIKSHANIC’S Ponoh and 
Jndy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Ongin, &c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
sbmk. $s. 

OUNNINaHAhPS lilTes of the 
Moat SSmlnent Brltlah Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 

• Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

BAKTXl. Divine Oomedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev, H. F. Cary, 
M.A. 

— Translated into English Verse 
by I. C. Wright, M. A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Maxman. 

DAK 9 B. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 

5/. 

— The Forgatorio. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdalc. 5^. 

m OOMMIKSS (Philip), Me- 
naotniot Containingthe Histories 
of Louis XL and Cnarles VIIL, 
Xil^ of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History ot 
Louk XL, by Jean de Troyes. 
Tundated by Andrew R. Sooble. 
With Poitsiutii a volt. 3/. 


DSros’S Hoveli and MKeoiL 
laneona Wotka. With Pieriuces 
and Notes, including those atirb 
buted to Sir W. Sco.t. y vols. 
3r. 6 (i, each, 

I.—Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel J(^. 

II. — Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carlcton, 
Dickory Cronke, &c. 

III. — Moll Flanders, and the 

History of the DevB. 

IV. — Roxana, and Life of Mrs, 

Christian Davies. 

V,— Histoyof theGroit Plume 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-born Englishman. 

VL— Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
Worl(f and Political 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson Crusoe. 

DUMMIN’S History of Anns 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demsdn. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
7 j . 6d. 

DEMOSTHENIIS’ OratiOlUl. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., 3r. 6t/.| V06. 
II.-V., 5r. each. 

DE STAEL’S OorlDto or Italy. 
By Madame de Stoifl. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 6 d, 

DEVETS Logic, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular ManaaS* 
By J* Devey. Ss, 

DIOTIOHART of Latin and 
Gmk Quotatlena ; fndadliig 
Proverbs, MaximSt MeltottSy lAw 
Terms and PtinuMS. WHli^ the 
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Qtuuititks mftfkedi and English 
Tmnslttions. With Index Ver- 
borum (dsa pages). 5^. 

. DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provinolal English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A,, 
Ac. 2 voh. 5^. each. 

DIDRON’S Ohrlstlan loono- 
graphf: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 1140 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
51. each. 

D 10 OENE 8 LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5/. 

BOBRSE’S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner, 2 vols. 
5r. each* 

D 0 B D * S Epi^mroatists. A 
Seleetlon from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev, 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford, 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6j, 

BOKALDSON*S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 51. 

DRAPER’S History of the 
Int^eetual Development of 
Europe. Byjohn William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. $s, ea^. 

DUNLOP’S History of PloUon. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. 51. each. 

DYER (Dr. T. H.K Pompdl : Us 
BhUdings and AntiqniUei* By 
T.H* 1 ^»LL.D* With nearly 


300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forom. 
yr. 6 d, 

The City of Rome : its History 

and Monuments. With Illustra- 
tions. 51. 

DYER (T. P. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 

EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel, By George^ 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim, 3J. boT. 

EDGEWORTH’S Stories tor 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 35. 6</. 

ELZE S William Sltakespesure. 
—See Shakespeare. 

EMERSON’S Works. 5 vols. 

3J. 6 d, each. 

I. — Essays and Representative 
Men. 

II. — English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 

HI. — Society and Solitude — Letters 
and Social Aims — Ad- 
dresses. 

VI, — Miscellaneous Pieces. 

V.— Poems. 

ENNEMOSER’S History of 
Magic. Translated by William 
Howitt. 2 vols. 5J. each, 

EPICTETUS, The Disooursas Of. 
With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by Geoige 
Long, M.A. 

EUBIPIDSa A New literal 
Translation in Prose* By E. P* 
Coleridge, M.A* 2 vols. ^.caich* 
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SUTROPIUS — See Justin. 

BtrS£IBI0S PAMPHILUS. 
Eooldsisstioal History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C. F. Cruse, M. A. Sr. 

EVELYN’S Diary and Oorre- 
spondendenoo. Edited from the | 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, | 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 | 
vols. 5r. each. | 

PAIRHOLT’8 Oostvimc In Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the F.ighteeiith Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5 j. each. 

FIELDING'S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruiksbank’s Illustrations. 3^. 6r/. 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Ciuikshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 31. 6ii. each. 

Amelia. With Cruikshank’s 

Illustrations. 5r. 

FLAXMAN'S Leotiuos on Sculp- 
ture. By John Flaxraan, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6j. 

FOSTER’S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 3.r. 6d. each. 

* Critical Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. 
eadi. 

Essays : on Decision of Cha- 
racter ; on a Man’s writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 3r. 6d, 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance ; to which is addra, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India, y. 6d. 


FOSTEIt’S Essays on ths Im- 
provement of Time. With NoTSS 
OF Sermons and other Pieces. 
y.6d. 

GASPARY S History of ItaUan 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man OcUner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. 3f. 6</. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 

Chronicle of . — See QJd English 
Chronicle s» 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. 5^. 

GILDAS, Chronicles Old 

English ChronicUs* 

GIBBON’S Decline and FaU of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With a Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 31. 6flf. each. 

GILBART’S History, Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. 1 ^ 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A, S. 
Michie. 2 vols. lor. 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. Widi 24 
Engravii.gs on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank* 6r. 

GIRALDUS 0 AMBRENSI 8 * 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. P'orester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 5x. 

GOETHE’S Faust Parti. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward's Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A Buchheim, Ph.D. 5s. 


1 
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ttamaXB Woctw. TnmdiUed 

into Engluh by various hands. 
14 volt* p, 6 d, each. 

I. and II. — Autobiography and 
Annals. 

Ill*-*- Faust Two Parts, com- 
plete. (Swanwicki) 

IV.— Novels and Tales. 

V. — Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI. — Conversations with Ecker* 
mann and Soret. 

VIII. — Dramatic Works. 

IX. — ^Wilhelm Meister*s Travels. 

X. — ^Tour^ in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 

XL — Miscellaneous Travels. 

XIL — Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

XIV.— Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. 

QOXlDSMITH’S Works. A new 
Edition, by 1 . W. M. Gibbs. 5 
volt, 3J. each. 

GRAMMONT’S Momolra of the 
Court of Qharlea II. Iklited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Tc^ether with 
the Boscx)bkl Tracts, including 
two not before published, Ac. 
New Edition. 5^. 

GHAT’S Lettera. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C Tovcy, M.A. Vols. I. 
end 11. 3r. 6 d, each. 

GHSBH ANTHOLOGY. Trans 
kted by George Burges, M.A. sr. 

GHEBX HOICANCES of Helio- 
dlom, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatiua — vi*., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
o£D^>hnisand Chloe ; and Loves 
ol Clitopho and Leudppe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith» M.A. 


GREGORY’S Letters on iho 
Evldenoefl, Dootrlnes, A Dudes 
of the Ohristian Religion. By 
Dr, Olinthus Gregory. 3r, 6^. 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 3r. (Sd, 

I GRIMM'S TALES. With the 
! Notes of the Original. Translated 

I by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro* 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
j 2 vols. 3J. tcL each. 

Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Sgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woc 5 cuts after 
i George Cruikshank and laidwig 
Grimm. 31, td, 

GROSSI’8 Maroo Viaoontl. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 3/. 6 d. 

GUIZOT’S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640 . 
From the Accession of Charles 
I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Haslitt. p, 6 d. 

History of Civilisation, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
3J, 6r/. each. 

HALL'S (Rev. Robert) Mteoel- 
laneous Works and Remahui. 
p* Od, 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor 
Palaoe. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, 

SARDWIOITS History of the 
Ardolee of Religion. the late 
C. Hardwkk. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Proctefi M.A* 5r. 




Containtd in Bohfis Librarm. 


Tftlos. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria — The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel, jr. 6^. 

HAWTHORNS^S Tales. 4vols. 
3r. Af, each. 

I.— Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 

n.~ Scarlet Letter, and the House 
with the Seven Gables. 
IIL— Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 

IV. — Mosses from an Old Manse. 

KAZLITT’S Table-talk. E.ssays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. p. 6 ii, 

Leotures on the Llteratnre 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Playsi 

— Leetnres on the EngUah 
Toets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3r. 6 tt 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Books, Men, and Things, y. 6(f. 
Bound Table. 3/. A/. 

Sketohea and EsBays. 

3r. 6 d, 

— Tho Spirit of the Ago ; or, 
Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt, 3;. 6 d, 

View of the English Stage. 

Edited by W, Spencer Jackson. 

3/, 6 (/, 

HEATON’S Conolge History of 
Painting. New Edition, k vised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. $s, 

HEGEL’S Lectures on the Philo- 
hoidiy of History. Translated by 

J. Stbree, M.A. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
CB. 

— ^ Trskvel-Plotiirwi, including the 
ToBf in the Har*, Norderocy, and 




Book of Ideas, togeth^ With the 
Romantic School. Tmnidated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edittoni 
revised throughout. With AppNSn* 
dices and Maps, y, Af. 

HELP’S Life of Chxlato|di«T 
OolumbUB, the Discoverer ol 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 

K.C.B. 3f.6cf. 

Idfe of Heisiando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 8 
voU. 3r. A/, each* 

Life Of Pisarro. 3f. Af. 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 3r. Af. 

HENDERSON (E.) Select His- 
torical Doouments of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Emigre, the Church, «c., Drom 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the I.Aiin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 5 x. 

HENFRSTS Guide to EngUeh 
Oolns, from the Conquest to the 
nresent time. New and revised 
Edition by C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 6 s, 

HENRY or HUNTINGDON’S 
History of the English. Trans- 
lated by T. Forsster, M.A. p. 

henry S (MatthewlEzposltion 
of the Book of the Psalms. 5;. 

HELIODORU8. Theagenes^ 
Charlolea. — Grbsk RO- 
MANrES. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. y- 6<f* 

— Notee on. Original and Se- 
lected from the best Commenta- 
tors. By D. W. Turner, UM 
With Coloured Map. Sr. 

Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. Wheder. 
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H BSIO P, CALUMilOHtrS, and 
TKSiOQ-NIS. Translated by the 
Rev, J. Banks, M. A. 5/. 

HOimiANN’S (fi. T. W.) The 
Seraplott Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 2 vols. 3i. (id. each. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
and Bible Outs. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5^. 

BOMliR'S Diad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. 5r. 

— Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 
and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. \ 
Translated into English Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. 5^. 

— Sie also Pope. 

HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo : The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 18 1 c By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3^. 6</. 

— The Campaign of Sedan : 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire. August - September, 1870. i 
Witn General Map and Six Flans j 
of Battle. 3jr. 6</. ■ 

HORACE. A new literal Prose i 
tianslation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, : 
LL.D. 3** W* I 

HtIGO’S (Victor) Dramatic i 
Worha. Hernani — Ruy Bias — ‘ 
The King’s Diversion. Translated | 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and j 
F. L. Sloos. $s. 6 d. 

— • Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collect^ by J. H. L. Williams. 
p. 6d. 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Ott^, B, H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
3x. 6 d, each* excepting VoI.V. 


HUMBOLDT’S Personal Niunra- 
tlve of his Travels to the 
noctial R^ions of America durW 
the years 1799- 1804. Translated 
by T. Ross. 3 vols. p. each. 

Views of Nature. Translated 

by E. C. Ott 6 and H. G. Bohn. 
5 ^- 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin CoUeotor’s 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. p» 
each. 

HUNGARY : its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth, p. 6 d. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Wido w, Lucy : together with hei 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3 ^. 

HUNT’S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 5^, 

INGULPH’H Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Oroyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 

II . T. RUey, M.A. p. 

IRVING’S (Washington) Com- 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &C, p. Ci. each. 

I. — Salmagundi, Knicker- 

bocker’s History of New 
York. 

II. — The Sketch-Book, and the 

Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III. — Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 

ford and Newst^ Abbey* 

IV. —The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller. 

V.— Chronicle of the CrMoquest 
of Granada, Loraicui of 
the Conquest of Spain. 



Contained tn Bokn's Librarits, 
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Iiiving^s(Washington) Complete j 
Works continued. 

Vl.&Vn.— Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 

VI n. —Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

IX. — Life of Mahomet, Livesof the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X. — Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 
Roost. 

XL — Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

XIL-XV.— Life of George Wash- 
, ington. 4 vols. 

Life and Letters. By his 

Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
3x. 6 d* each. | 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of. | 
Translated by J. II. Freese, M.A. | 
Vol. L ^s. , 

JAMES’S (G. P. R.) Life of i 
Richard Coeur de Lion. 2 vols. j 
3J. 6 d, each. | 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Shake- | 
Bpeare'a Heroines. Character- | 
isticf? of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. I 
- 3r. td, j 

JESSE'S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs j 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 .Steel 
Engravings. 5r. 

JESSE'S (J. H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
43 Portraits. 5 j. each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 

Portraits. 5/. 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction hy Professor 
Hides. 3 vols. y, each. 


JOSEPHUS (Flavins), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re* 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
3J. 6 d» each. 

JOYCES Solentlflo Dlaloguea. 
With numcrovis Woodcuts. 5 ^* 

JUKES-BROVvNB (A. J.), The 
Building of the British Islea: 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. Illusiiatcd by numerous 
Maps and W oodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, 6 d. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nari.'mzcn’s Two In- 
vectives and Libnnus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Thcosonbical 
Works. Tr.nnxlalcd by C. W, 
King, M.A. 5 l 

JUNIUS’S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfair.s Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 voU. 
3f. 6 d, each. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

Sr- 

JUVENAL, PER 81 US. SUL- 
PICIA and LUOILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. ICvan'’^, M.A. 5^. 

KANT’S Gritlciue of Pure Rcanoii. 
Translated byj. M, D. Melkle- 
jobn. 5r. 

Prolegomena and Meta- 

phys leal Poundatlot s ofNatural 
Science. Tramlatcd by E. Belfort 
Bax. 5x. 

KEIOHTLEY’S (Thomas) Uf* 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Erlition, revisetl by 
Leonard Schmits, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique* 
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mxaUTh&T& 7alr7 Myo- 
logy, illostiative of tlic Romance 
. and Superstition of Various Coun- 
tries. Revised Edition, with 
Frontispiece by Cruikshank. 5/. 

XiA FONTAINE’S Fabloa. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elirur 
Wright New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs, y.6(i. 

I^AMARTINE’S History of the 
Olrondista. Translated by II. T. 
Rydc. 3 vols. 3;. 6d. each. 

— History of the Hostoratton 
of Monarohy In France (a S<^uel 
to the History of the Girondists). 

4 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848, 3J. 6<f. 

LAMB’S (Charlos) Essays of Klia : 
and Ellana. Complete Edition. ' 

y.6rf. 

SpeolmouB of EzigUsh Dra- 

maUo Foots of the Time of 
XlUsabeth. 3^. 6d, 

— Memorials and Letters of 
Oharles Lamb. By Serjeant 
TaUourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Harlitt. a vols. 
3 f« 6ci. each, 

Tales from Shakespeare 

With Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 

3f. 

LANE 8 Arabian Nights' Enter- 
tainments. Edited by Stanley 
Lane-Poole« M.A., Idtt.D. 4 
vols. 3r. each. 

t^zrs History of Painting In 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revl^ of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteienth Century. 
Translated by 'fhovas Roscoe. 

3 vols. 3J. 6irf. each, I 


LAPPBNBBRO’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Sings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New editioQi 
revised by E. C. Otte. a vols. 
3J. 6d, eacli, 

LECTURES ON PAINT1N<», 
by Barry, Opie, Fuseli. Edited 
by R. Womum. 51. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans- 
lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A.» 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. 5r. 

LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated by L. and 
J. B. Horner. With Maps. $s. 

LESSING’S Dramatic Works, 

Complete. Ed'ted by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 voIb, 
3r, each. 

- — Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 
and Uie Representation of 
Death by the Ancients, Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 3J. 6tf» 

LILLY'S Introduction to Astro- 
logy, With a Grammar op 
Astrology and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. ^r, 

LIVY'S History Of Roma. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds^ 
and others. 4 vols. $s, each. 

LOOKERS PhUosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St, John, a vols, 
31. 6J. each. 

LUb and Letters: By Lord 

King. 3J. 6d, 

LOOKHABT (J. BUfUks, 




Contmuid in Bo/m^s Libmriis, 1 1 


Porti'altg;o! Ulmetriout 
IPmonages of Gireat 

with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs, 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. sr. 
eacir. 

IiOKOFEIiLOW’S Prose 
Works. With 16 lull- page Wood 
Engravings. 5^. 

LONDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Ulus. 5^. 

LOWNDES* Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 

* Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 5^. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. 2s, 

LONGXTS. Daphnlfl and Chloe. 
— Sti Greek Romances. 

LUCAN’S Pbarsalla. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 5/. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5^. 

LUCRETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. Sr. 

LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans 
lated and’ Edited by William 
Kazlitt. 3r. 64 

Autobiography. — . 5 V« 

Michelkt. 

MACHIAVELLI’S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 35. 6^4 

MALLET’S Northern AnUqul- 
Ues, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
literature, of the Ancient J^ndi- 
navians* Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by J. A. Black- 
welL %s. 


MAHTELL’S (Dr.) PetrlDiotlOlUi 
and their Teaohl)^. With nu- 
merous illustrative Woodcuts, 6 j. 

Wonders of Geology. 8th 

Edition, revhed by T. Rupert 
lones, F.G.S- With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards of 200 
Woodcuts, a vols. 7r, each* 

MAKEOKI. The Betrothed ; 

being a Translation of *I Pro* 
messi Spo';!.’ By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Sr. 

MARCO POLO’S Travele; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 

MARRYAT’S (Oapt. RN.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3i- 6d, 

Mlealon; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gill>ert and Dalziel. 

3f. 6/ 

Pirate and Tliree Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfreid, 
R.A. p,6d, 

Privateersman. S Engrav- 
ings on Steel, y, 6a 

Settlers In Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel* 
y. 6d. 

Poor Jack. With 16 Illuf- 

trations after Clarkson StansHeld, 
R.A. y,6d. 

Poter Simple. With 8 fuU* 

page Illustrations. 31. 6/. 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 

full page Illustrations* 3i* 6^. 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complets. 
Translated into Prose, each ac* 
companied by one or mot# Ytiae 
Translations selected froni the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. 7r. 
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MlBrriNllATJ’S (Harriet) Hla- 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. 3J. 6rf. 

Hiatory of the Thirty Years’ 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

y. td. each. 

— — See Comte's Positive Philosophy^ 

MATTHEW PARIS’S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translated bv Rev. j. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 5^. each. 

MATTHEW OP WESTMIN- 
STER’S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Wei- 
ington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits, fr. 

MENZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. p. td. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5J. 

MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Ilaxlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 3/. 6<f. 

History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
3i. 6rf. 

MIGNET’SHistory of thePrenoh 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
V. 6rf. 

MILL (J. 8.). Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 

6d. 

MILLER (Professor). History 

* Phiioaophloally Illa8trat6d,from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
p, 6d. each. 


MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 



Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d. 
each. 

MITFORD’S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3J, 6 a. each. 

MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
3/. 6 d. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lculy Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Whamcliffe’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. $s. each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
3J. 6d, each. 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit oi 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3j. 6 d. each. 

MORPEY’S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Loweothal. 51. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republlo. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. p. 6 d. each, 
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KtlBm’S Britbdl Birds; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 

KEANDER (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Chui'ch. Trans, from the German 
tiyJ.Torrey. lovols, 3^.64/, each. 

lilfe of Jeaiia Christ. Trans- 
lated by ]. McClintock and C. 
Blumenthal. 37. hd. 

— History ol the Planting and 
Training of the Christian 

1 Churoh by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E, Kyland. 
2 vols. 3-r. 6 d. each. 

Memorials of Christian Life 

In the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 37. 6 d. 

NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Iiay of the Nlbelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the M ibe- 
lungcn Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 

5 ^- 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) In 
Greeh. Griesbach’s Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in Uie margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3r(i Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
sci^ts. 900 pages. $1. 

The Lexicon may be had sc pa* 
lately, price 2x. 

NIOOLINI’S Hlfltory of the 
Jesuits: their Orip^in, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Pesigas. With $ 
Portraits. 5^. 


NORTH (R.) Llyesof theIU |ht 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guttd* 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Horn Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Fklited 
I )y Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3 vols, 
37. 6 d. each. 

NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorlali 
of Hampdon, hla Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Aullioi, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. Ss, 

OLD ENGLISH OHRON- 
ICLES, including Ethelwcrd’s 
Chronicle, Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British 
History, Hildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 

OMAN(J. C.) The Groat Indian 
Eplos : the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 37. 

ORDERIOUS VITALia^ Eocle- 
siaetloal History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. F'orestcr, ^LA. To which is 
added the Chronicle op St. 
Evroclt. 4 vols, ss. each. 

OVID’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
Ss. each. 

FASOAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul 3rd 
Edition, p, 6flf- 

PAULI’S (Dr. R.) Life of Allred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Virsion 
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OV Otosius. With a Uteial 
TranftUtion int«rpaged, Notes, 
and tn Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
aad Glossary, by B. Thorpe, sj. 

PAITSANIAS* Description of 
GVjMoe. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 5/. each. 

PHARSON’B Exposition of the 
Creed. Edited by E. Walford, 

M.A. 5;. 

PEPYS* Diary and Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Bny- 
brooke. 4 vola. With 31 En- 
gravings. 5i. each. 

PBROY^S Heliques of Anoiont 
English Foet^. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
saiy. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A M. 2 vols. 3r. 6df. e.ich. 

PBBSIUS,— fuvKNAL. 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs. and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 5x. 

PHILO -JUDiBCS, Works of. 
Translated by Prof. C. D, Yongc, 
M.A. 4 vols. $s, each. 

PIOSERING’S matory of the 
Baoos of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. W'ith An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man by 
Dc. HaU. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 51. 

PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
liy Dawson W. Turner. To which 
ii added the Metrical Version by 
Ablldumi Moore. V- 


FUlNOEA Bbtor, of Brlttb 

Costume, firom the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R, Plancbd, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations, 

PLATO’S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 5^* c^^ch. 

I.— The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phaedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Ph^edrus, 'ftesetetus, 
Huthyphron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 

II. — The Republic, Timeeus, and 

Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

III. — Meno, Euthydemus, The 

Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Bulges. 

IV. — Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 

Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alciwades, Thc- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V.— The Laws. Translated by 
G. Burges. 

VI.— The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges. 

Summary and Analysla of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5 j. 

PLAUTUS’S Oomodies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. Sx. each. 

PLINY’S Natuml History. 
Translated by the late Jolm 
Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H.T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. $s, each. 

PUNY. The Letters of PUny 
the Younger. Melmoth’s trans- 
lation, revised the Rev. F. C* 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 5i« 

PLOTINUS, Select Works ot 
Translated by Thomas Ta^pr. 
With an Introduction c(Nitamttig 
the substance of Poif^yry’t Flo* 
tinus. Edited by G.R.S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A..S. 
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I^LUTABCH’S IiiToa. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
M.A 4V0I5. 3^. 6df. each. 

— Morals. Theo lophical Essays. 
Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 

S"; 

Morals. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shillcto, M.A. 55. 

POETBY OP AFRICA. Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton, p, 6 d, 

POLITIOAL CYOLOP.fflDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subiects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. p. A/, each. 

POPE’S P(^oal Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carrulhets. With numerous Illus- 
tratiotw. a vol^ each. 

Homer’s lUaw ^ Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. \ ( tson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the eii^ . Series of 
Flaxman’s Designs* ^ ^ 

Homer’s Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, P^mns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. V/atson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man*B Designs, p* 

— — Mfe, including many of his 
Letters. By Rolirt Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 51. 

PODSHKlirS Prose Tales: The 
Capon’s Daughter— Doubrovsky 
-—The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl— The Shot 
—The Snow Storm— The Post- 
master— The Coffin Maker — 
Xirdjali— The Egyptian Nights— 
Peter the GreaPs negro. Trans- 
by T. Katae. 31. W. 


PBEBOOTT’S Oonqwmd of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster ICirki 
and an introefuction ly G» Pi 
Winship. 3 vols. 31. od* each. 

Conquest of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of j3in 
F'aster Kirk. 2 vols. 3/. 6 d, each. 

Rctgn of Ferdinand and 

Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. p. A/, each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources, 
jj. Af. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
Proveros, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phraiis, 
collected by l(. G. Bohn. $s, 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by M. G. Bohn, y, 

POTTERY AND POROEI.AIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalofiue of 
the &mal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. Towluch 
axe added, an Introductory Lecfrirc 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms* Byllemy 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 5/. ; or with Cedoured 
Illustrations, lox. 6df. 

PROt 7 T’ 8 (Fiathar)H(eUquM. C0U 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony* New issue, with gl 
Etchings by D. Ma<^, R.A. 
N^rly 600 pages* 
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QUINTIIiIAN’S InsUtates of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. 5^5 
each. 

BAOIKS’S (Joan) Dramatic 
Worka. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M. A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3^. 6e/. each. 

RANKE’S History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the i6th and 17th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 3r. 6</. each. 

— History of Sorvla and the 
Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3i. U, 

REOREATIONS In SHOOTING. 
By * Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5 j. 

RENNIE’S Inseot Arohiteoturc. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
oodcut Illustrations. 51. 

REYNOLD’S (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by U. W. Beechy. 
2 vols. 3^. 6i/. each. 

BIOARDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion, Edited by E. C. K. Conner, 
M.A. 5J. 

BIOHTEE (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education; 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short r re- 
ctory Memoir. 3^. 61/. 

Flower, Fruit, and Thom 

Fieoefl, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian .Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnaputel. 
Newly translated by Lt. -Col. Alex. 
Ewing, p. 


ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols, p, each. 

ROGER OF WENDOTER’S 
h’lowers of Hlatory, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to A.D, 
1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5r. each. 

S^e Burn and Dybr. 

ROSGOE’S (W.) Life and Pontt- 
floate of Leo K. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols, 3r. 6i/. each, 

Life of Lorenso de’ Medici, 

called * the Magnificent.* With 
his poems, letters, <&c. 10th 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3^. 6i/. 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols. p. 6 d, each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Translated by J. S. Watson, M.A. 
SJ- 

SCHILLER’S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. 3x. 
each;— 

I. -“History of the Thirty Years* 
War. 
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Schillbr's Works continued. 

11 . — History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwey), and 
the Disturbances in France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

III.— Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

j IV,— Robbers ( with Schiller’s 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume arc translated into 
Prose. 

V. — Poems. 

VI. — Essays, AEsthotical and Philo- 
sophical 

VII.— Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Oorreapondence between, from 
A.D, 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vc (. 3;. 6^. 
each. 

SOHLEOBL’S (F.) Leoturoa on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. y. 6 d. 

Xieotores on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from the German. y, 6 a. 

Leotures on the Philosophy 

' oflXlBtory. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson, y. 6 d, 

BOHLEGEL’S Leotures on 
Mbdeam History, together with 
the Lecluies. entitled Csesar and 


Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock. 
3s. 6d. 

Elathetio and MisoellaneouB 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 3;. 6d, 

SOHLEGEL (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatlo Art and Literature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, bv the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. 3^. 6d, 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four- 
fold Boot of the Prlnolple of 
SufQolent Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Ilillcbrand, 5 j. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. y. 

SOHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants, 55, 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger, y. 6d. 

Early Letters. Originally pub- 

blishcd by Ids Wife. Translated 
by May Herlxitt. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
3X. 6d. 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3x. 6d, 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5x. 

SHAKESPEARE DOCU- 
MENTS. Arranged by D. H. 
Lambert, B.A. y. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatio 
Art The History and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Dr, 
Hermann Ulrici* Translated % 
L. Dora Schmitx. xvoli. ar.lk/. 
ea^. 
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SaAXSSPKABlI (William). A 
literaty BiogrApby by Karl Eire, 
Pb.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora SchmitE. 5/. 

SHABPIQ (S.) The History of 
ISSypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D* 640. By Samuel Sharpe, 
Z Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatio Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 

aiSMONDFS History of the 
Litemture of the South oi 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 3f, 6^. each. 

SMITH'S Synonyms and An- 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
their Opposites. Revised Edi- 
tion. 5i. 

S^oayma Diacrlmlnatod. 

A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, 
showing the Accurate signification 
of words of similar meaning. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A, 6r. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols, 3r. 61/. each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments. , 
With a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart, y. 6r/. 

SirSTTH’S (Professor) Lootuxus 
on Modem History. 2 vols. 
3x. 6 ei, each. 

SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures 
on the Frenoh Reroiution. 
a vols. 3/. each. 

SMITH’S (Pye) Geology and 
Soriptare. and Edition. 5/. 

SHOlULETT’S Adventuies ot 
Bodniek Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cntikshank’sIllustraUoQs. 3jr.6if. 


SMOLLETT’S Adventures of 
Peregrine Plokle. With Bibli^ 
graphy and Cruikshank^s iSus- 
trations. a vols. y. 6 d» each* 

The Expedition of Hum* 

phryOllnker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank's Illustrations. 
3J. 6 (i. 

SOORATES (sitmamed ‘Soholas- 
tious’). TheEoolesiastioalHis* 
tory of (a. d. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5x. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, Stc., by E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. y, 

SOUTHEY'S Life of Nelson. 
With Portraits, Plans, and up- 
wards of 50 Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 5 j. 

Life of Wesley, and the Rise ^ 

and Progress of Methodism. 5x. 

^bert Southey. The Story 

of his Life written in bis Letters. 
Edited by John Dennis, y. 6fl^. 

SOZOMEN’S EoolealasUoal Hia- 
tory. Translated from the Greek. 
Together with the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of Philostor- 
Giijs, as epitomised by Photius. 
Translated by Rev. E. Walford, 
M.A. 5*. 

SPINOZA S Chief Works. Trans* 
lated, with IntroductioiLby R.ILM. 
Elwes. a vols. 5 j. each. 

STANLEY’S Qlassifled Synppais 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Plemiah Sohaola. 
By George Stanley. 5/, 

STARLING’S (Miss) Noble Deeds 
of Women. With 14 Steel En* 
gravings. 5^* 

STAUNTON’S Chess -Playei’r 

Handbook. 5/. 

Chess Pirsxis. A Supplement 

to the Cbess-{^yer*a Handbook. 

5 ^* 
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Vr&UKTOH’S Q|i6M • plarer^i 
Companlozi. Compriaiog a Trea- 
tise on Odds, Collection of Match 
Games, and a Selection of Original 

^ Problems. 5r. 

— Ohesa Tommament of 1851 . 
With Introduction and Notes. 5f. 

8!l*OOEHAEI>rS Baperlmental 
Obemiatry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. 51. 

8 TOW 1 S Unole Tom’s 

Gahin. Illustrated. 31. 6d. 

gTBABO’S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton, 3 vols. 
5^. each. 

gTHIOEI.AKD’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Nonnan Conquest. Revised 
^ition. With 6 Portraits. 6vob. 
gi. each. 

— Life of Mary Queen of Soots. 
2 vols. 5^ each. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 
IPrlnoesses. With Portraits. 5;. 

aTXTART and REVETT’S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 5r. 

OTTETONItTS’ Uvee of theTvrelve 
Osesara and Lives of the Gram- 
Itiarians. Thomson’s translation, 
revised by T. Forester. 5r. 

SWIST’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hoh. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
f2 vols. 3/. 6 ci* each. 

[Vp/s, /.-X recufy. 

I.— A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Hoeraphicat Introduction 
by W. E. H. Lecky. 


Swift’s Pnosa Vfo%K!&y§ndfm 04 . 

1 1 .— The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland,M. A» 
With 2 Portraits and 
simile. 

ni.& I vT . — ^Writings on Religion and 
the Church. 

V. — Historical and Political 

Tracts (English). 

VI. — The Drapicr’s Letters. 

With facsimiles of Wood’s 
Coinage, &c. 

VII. — Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 

VIII.— Gullivei’s Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 

IX,— Contributions to Periodicals. 

X. — Historical Writings. 

XI. — Literary Essays. 

[/ft preparation. 

XII. — Index and Bibliography. 

[In preparatioft* 

TACITUS. The Work* of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. each. 

TALES OP THE GENII. Trans- 
lated from the Persian Sir 
Charles Morell. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and 12 Steel Engravings. §s, 

TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Tnurston. 51. 

TAYLOR’S (Blflhop Jermny) 
Holy Living and X>ylng. 31. M 

TEN BRINK.— dTrr Brink. 
TERENCE and PHJDDRUS. 
Literally translated by H. T. Kitey, 
M. A. To which is added. Smart’s 
Metrical Version of Phsedtus, 5r, 

THEOCRITUS. BION, HOS- 
OHU8,an(lTYRTABUS. Uter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 
Banks, M.A To whidr are ap» 
pended the Metrical Versio]^ qf 
Cbapmati. Jr. 
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7 HS 0 D 0 RST andEVAaBlUS. 

Histories of the Church from a.d. 
332 to A.D. 427 ; and from a.d. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated. 5^. 

THIBERY’S History of the 
Oonqtuest of England by the 
Normans. Translated by Wil- 
liam llazlitt. 2 vols. 3r. 6^. each. 

THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
3^. (ni. each. 

An Analysis and Summary 

of. By J. T. Wheeler. 5^. 

THUDIOHUM ( J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines. Illustrated. 5^. 

URE’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufao- 
ture ox Great Britain. Edited 
by P. L. Simmonds. 2 vols. 5/, 
each. 

Philosophy of Manufactures. 

Edited by P. L. Simmonds. 7 j. A/. 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Arohiteots. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3r. 6^. each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A, Hamilton Bryce, 
LL-D. With Portrait. 3^. hd, 

VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Containing 
Bebouc, Memnon, Candide, L’ln- 
g^nu, and other Tales. 35. (>d, 

WALTON’S Complete Angler. 
Edited by Edward Jesse. With 
Portrait and 203 Engravings on 
Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5J. 

Lives of Donne, Hooker, &o. 

New Edition revised by A. H. 
BuUen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowliog* With 
numerous Illustrations. 51. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By ‘An 
Old Soldier.* From the materials 
oi Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings;. $r. 


WELLINGTON, Victories of. 
See Maxwell. 

WERNER’S Templars In 
Cyprus, Translated by E^A. M. 
Lewis, ss, 6d, 

WESTROPP (H, M.) A Hand- 
book of Arohssology, EgypUan, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. Illus- 
trated. 5 j. 

WHITE’S Natural History of 
Selbome. With Notes by Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed- 
ward JessQ. With 40 Portraits 
and coloured Plates. 5 ^* 

WHEATLEY’S A Rational HIus- 
tratlon of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 31. 6cf. 

WHEELER’S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dlotfonary of. 5^. 

WIESELEE’S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Pour Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3r. 6d, 

WILLI AMof MALME SBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land. Translated by the Rev. J, 
Sharpe. Edited by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. sr. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols, Sj. each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travela, in 
France during the years 1787 , 
1788 , and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3s. 6d» 

Tour in Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. Edited by A, W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio? 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vuls. 3J. 6d, each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and Nordx- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions. Edited by B. Thorpe. 5;. 


THE YORK LIBRARY 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 

The volumes are printed in a handy size (6J x 4 J in.), on 
thin but opaque paper, aud are simply and 
attractively bound. 

Price, in cloth, 2S. net ; In leather, 3s. net. 

‘The York Library is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and intelli* 
gence displayed in the choice of unhackneyed classics. ... A most 
attractive series of reprints. . . . The size and style of the volumes are 
exactly what they should be.’ — Bookman. 

* These books should find their way to every home that owns any 
cultivation ,’ — Notes and Queries. 

The following volumes are now ready : 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S JANE EYRE. 

BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Annie Raine Ellis. 

BURNEY’S CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raink Ellis. 

2 vols. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 
Rev. A. R. Shili.eto, M.A., with Introduction by A. H. Bullen, 

3 vols. 

BURTON’S (SIR RICHARD) PILGRIMACiE TO AL- 

MADINAH AND MECCAH. Vl/ith Introduction by STANLEY Lanp:- 
POOLE, 2 vols. 

CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. Motteux’s Translation, re- 
vised. With Lockhart's Life and Notes. 2 vols. 

CLASSIC TALES : Johnson’s Ras.selas, Goldsmith’s Vicar 
OF Wakefibld, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Walpole’s 
CA.STLE OF Otranto. With Introduction by C. S. Fearenside, M.A. 

COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 
of an Inquiring Spirit. 

COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A aeries of Essays on Morals^ 

Politics, and Religion. 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. Arranged 

and Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 

DRAPER’S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DE- 

VELOPMENT OF EUROPE, 2 vols. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S ADAM BEDE. 

EMERSON’S WORKS. A new edition in 5 volumes, with the 
Text edited and collated by George Sampson. 

FIELDING’S TOM JONES. 2 vols. 

GASKELL’S SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 



TMe York Library— 

GEStA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining Mor^ StpHes ia. 
viented by t^c Monks. Translated from the Latin by the Rev. Chablis^ 
Swan. Revise edition, by Wynnard Hooper, M.A. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Anna Swanwick, LLD. 

Revised edition, with an Introduction and Bibliography by Karl Breul, 
LittD., Rh.D. 

HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMATION (The Marble Faun). 
IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 

JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Characteris- 
tics of Women : Moral, Poetical, and Historical. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essays 
of Elia, and Eliana. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS 

OF. Translated by George Long, M.A. With an Essay on Marcus 
Aurelius by Matthew Arnold. 

MARRYAT’S MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 Illustra*- 
trations by E. T. Wheeler. 

MARRYAT’S PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illustrations by F. A. 
Fraser. 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Cotton’s translation. Revised by 
W. C. Hazhtt. 3 vols. 

MORE’S UTOPIA. With the Life ot Sir Thomas More, by 
William Roper, and his Letters to Margaret Roper and others. Editet^ 
with Introduction and Notes, by George Sampson. [/« tht Press. 

MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. With a 
Biographical Introduction by Moncure D. Conway. 3 vols. 

PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of M. 
Auguste Mounier by C. Kbcan Paul. Third edition. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with Notes and a Life by 
Aubrey Stewart, M.A., and George Long, M.A. 4 vols. 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Q. R. Dennis, with facsimiles of the original illusttations. 

SWIFTS JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by F. Ryland, M.A. 

TROLLOPE’S THE VVARDEN. With an Introduction by 
Frederic Hakeison, 

TROLLOPE’S BARCHESTER TOWERS. 

TROLLOPE’S DR. THORNE. 

TROLLOPE’S FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 

TROLLOPE’S SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 2 vols, 
TROLLOPE’S LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 2 vols. 

Arthur young’s travels in France, during the 

years 1787, 178S, and 1789. Edited with IntrodoctUm and Notes. by;Mt 
Bstham Edwards. 

Otktr ValuMUS art in PrtparaHon, 



BELL'S HAf^DBOOKS 

ov 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, LitT.D. 

Post 8v0t With 40 Illustrations and Phott^fravure Frontispiece. 5/. net each. 


TAe following Volumos have been issued : 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter, and Edition, 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLL By G. McNeil Rushfokth, M.A. 

DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 2 nd Edition* 
AnDREA del SARTO. By H. Guinness. 2nd Edition. 
DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 2nd Edition. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 
GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

GIORGIONE. By Herbert Cook, M.A. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

FRANS HALS. By Gerald S. Davies, M.A. 

BERNARDINO LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 3rd Edition. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 

MEMLINC. By W. H- James Weale. 

MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., 
F.S.A. 

PERUGINO. By G C. Williamson, LittD. 2nd Edition. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. W^atrrs, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

R^HAEL. By H. Strachey. 2nd Edition. 

SEMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 2nd Edition. 

RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 

SODOMA. By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 
jfclNTORBTTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 

VAN DYCK, By Lionel Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 

Velasquez. By R. a. M. Stevenson. 3rd Edition. 

»^AtT£AU. By Edgcumbe Stalrv, B.A 

WILNIE^ By Lord Ronald StrrHERLAND Gower, M.A., F.S.A. 

0/hors to follow. 



THE 

CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 

lUusiraied by BYAM SHAW 
With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 


Printed at the Chiswick Press, pott 8vo., price u. 6 J. net per volume ; 
also a cheaper edition, ir. net per volume ; or 2s. net in limp leather ; also 
a few copies, on Japanese vellum, to be sold only in sets, price 5?. net per 
volume. 

Now Complete in 39 Volumes. 


ALUS WELL THAT ENDS 
WELL. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 

COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
CORIOLANUS. 

CYMBELINE. 

HAMLET. 

JULIUS C^SAR. 

KING HENRY IV. Part I. 
KING HENRY IV. Part IL 
KING HENRY V. 

KING HENRY VI. Part L 
KING HENRY VL Part II. 
KING HENRY VI. Part III. 
KING HENRY VIII. 

KING JOHN. 

KING LEAR. 

KING RICHARD II. 

KING RICHARD III. 


LOVl^S LABOUR’S LOST. 
MACBETH. 

xMEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
MIDSUMMER-NIGIIT’S DREAM. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. ^ 
OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
THE TEMPEST. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. 

TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
WINTER’S TALE. 

POEMS. 

SONNETS. 


* A fascinating Hltle edition/— N,ftes and Queries. 

* A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable ed/vi^on/ —Wisifninster GasetU, 

But a few years ago such volumes would have been deemed worthy to be considered 

(ditwns de luxe. To-day, the low price at which they are offered to the public alone 
prevenUs them being so regurde<l.’ — Studio. 

‘ Handy in shape and size, wonderfully cheap, beautifully printed from the Cam- 
bridge text, and illustrated qa«nnt]y yet admirably by Mr. Bjram Shaw, we have nothing 
but praise for it. No one wlio wants a good and convenient Shakespeare— without 
excursuses, discursuses, or even too many notes—can do better, in our opinion, than 
subs^ibe to this issue : which is saying a good deal in these days of cheap reprints.*— 
Vamiy Ffur, 

' What we like about these elegant booklets is the attention that has been paid to the 

S iper, as well as to the print and decoration ; such stout laid pAper will last for egel. 

a thu account alone, the 'ChLswnck* should easily he first among p^et Shwe* 
%peuxts,*-PallMaUGauiU. 

The Chisnvick Shakespeare may also be had bound in 12 volunteer 
full ^ilt hack^ price 36 /. net. 



New SditioiiB, (cap. 8vo. 2«. each net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 

OF THF 

BRITISH POETS. 

'Tliis exoelleat edition of tbo Engliah olas^icn, with thoir complete texts And 
lobolArly introductions, are aomething very ditferont from tho cheap volumes of 
extiraots which are just now so much too common .* — SL Jarnes^s QnzetU, 

* An exccdlcnt soriea. Small, handy, and complete .’ — Saturday Rovimn. 


Akenslde. Edited by Rev. A. Dyce. 
Beattie. Edited by Bov. A. Dyoe. 
^lake. Edited by W. M. Boesetti. 

Burns. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
3 vole. 

Butler. Edited by B. B. JohnRon. 
2 vols. 

Campbell. Edited by Hie Son* 

in-low, tho Rev. A. W. HiU. With 
Memoir by W. Allingbam. 

Ohatterton. Edited by the Bev. 
W. W, Skeat, M.A. 2 voh. 

Obauoer. Edited by Dr. B. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols. 

OhurohlU. Edited by Jae. Hannay. 
2 vols. 

Coleridge. Edited by T. Aehe, 
B.A. 2 vols. 

CoUlns. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 

Cowper. Edited by John Brace, 
y.S.A. 3 vols. 

]>r 7 den. Edited by the Bev. B. 
Hooper, M.A. 5 vols. 

Goldsmith. Revised Edition by 
Austin Dobson. With Portrait. 

Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 

LI4.D. 

Herbert. Edited by the Bev A.B. 
CrouAit. 

Herriok. Edited by George 
aalntsbory. 2 vols. 

Keats. Edited by the late Lord 
Bougbtou. 


Eirke White. Edited, with a 

Memoir, by Sir H, Nicolas. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 

2 void. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
Pope. Edited by G. B. Dennis. 
With Memoir by John Dennis. 3 vols. 

Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 

2 vols. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
ItHjtions from the Writings of ofcbor 
COURTLY POETS from 1540 to 1630. 
Rditod by Yen. Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.O.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Soott. Edited by John Dennis* 
5 vols. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 
amiey. ^^Ediied by H. Buxton 

Foiman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne OoL 
Her. 5 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 
Swift. Edited by the Rev. J. 

Mitford. 3 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Rev. D. 

C. Tovey, 2 vols. 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and 
Pious Ejaculations. Edited by the 
Kov. H. Lyto. 

Wordswo^h. Edited by Prof. 
Dowdeu. 7 vols. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeowell. 
Young. 2 vole. Edited by the 
Bev.J. Mitford. 



THE ALI.-ENOLAND SERIES^ 

RAHDBOOKS OF ATHLBTIC OAMBS, 

TIk* only 8«iifts «t • modMralt piic*, bjr Writer# wild ato In 

tho flrat rank In tkelr reipaotlva dapartmanti* 

* Tke bent instniotion on gamei and qwrto by the beat authoritiea, at the loiraat 
prfoM.’-- O^ord Ma^atine. 

Small 8vo. cloth. Illtutrated. Prioe Is. each. 


Orloket. By Fbbd C. Holland. 
Ovloket. By tho Hon. and Ber?. 

E. JjrmvTOV, 

Croquet By Lien*. -Col. the Hon. 

H. 0. Nssdsam. 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 
WtLBsnroBoa. With a Chapter for 
Ladles, I'y Mrs. Hii.i.TAitP. 

Squash Tennis, By EusrACB H. 

Miles. Double vol. 2«. 

Tennis and Rackets and Fires. 
By Jumn Haeshall. Major J. Spxss, 
and Rer. J. A. Akvae Tait. 

Oolf. By H. S. C. Etebabb. 

Double Tol. 2s. 

Rowing and Sculling. By Got 
Rizoir. 

Rowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOODOATS. 

Sailing. By E. F. Knioht, dbl.vol. 2 a. 
Swimming. By Mabtin and J. 
Baostib Oobdstt. 

Comping out By A. A. Macdon- 

XZX. Double roL 2s. 

Canoeing. By Dr. J* B. Hatwabd. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Mountaineering. By Br. Claulb 
WiLSOa. Double vol. 2s. 
Athletics. By H. H. Gbotin. 
Riding. By W. A. Ebbb, V.O. 
Double Tol. 2s. 

IsOdlet’ Riding. By W.AKsbb.T.O. 
Boxing. By R. G. Allanson-Winn. 
With Prefatory Note by Sat MnlUne, 


Fencing. By H. A. Colmobb Btnm. 
OycUng. ByH.H.GBxmNiL.A.O., 

N. O.U., O.T.C. With a Ohapter for 
Ladips, by Mies Aoses Wood. Double 
vol 2s. 

Wrestling. By Waltbb Abe. 

STBONO. Hew Edition. 

Broadsword and SInglestiak. 
By R. G. Allamsow-Winb and 0. Pbil- 
LirrS-WOLLST. 

GymnasUos. By A. F. Jenkin. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Gymnastlo Competition and Dla* 
play Exetroisea. Compiled by 
F. Obap. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cob- 
BETT and A. F. Jeneis. 
Dumb-bells. By F. Obat. 
Football — Rugby Game. By 
' Habrt Vaswall. 

Football— Association Game. By 

O. W. Alcoce. Revised Edition. 

Hockey. By F. 8. Cbxswsll. 

Now Kditicn. 

Skating. By Douolab Auaus. 
With a ('banter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
OnsETHAn,* and a Chapter on 9peed 
Blearing, by a Fen Skater. DbL vol. 2s, 
BasebaD. By Newton Cbakb. 

I Rounders, Fieldball, Bowls, 

I Quoits, Curling, Skittles, Ao. 
j By J. M. Walebb and 0. 0. Mott. 
j Dancing. By Edwabd Scon. 

I Double vol. 28. 


THS CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 

* No well-regulated olnb or country house should be without this useful series of books. 

Small 8 to. doth, Uloatmted. Price Is. each. Globe, 


Bridge. By ‘T emplar,* 

Whist By Dr. Wm. Pole, F.R.S. 
8blo Whist ByBoBKBTF.OBaxH. 
BSUardt. ^ Major Gen. A, W. 
Dbatboh, F.AA8. With a Prefaoe 
by W, J. FealL 

Bints on Billiards. By J. P. 

Buohaitav. Double vol. 2s, 

Chess By Bobbbt F. Gbisn. 

The Two-Mo?e Chess Problem. 

By AG. Laws. 

Chess Openings. By L Gunsbbm. 


and Backgammon. 

By *BxmxticT.* 

Betersi and Go Bang. 


By ‘BiaxicLat,* 


Dominoes aud Solitaire. 

By ' Bxeeslet.' 

B^slque and Oribbage. 

By * Bebzblxt.* 

£oarU and Euchre. 

By • Bwwlit,' 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet. 

By ' BxanLirr,' 

Skat By Louts Duscl. 

%• ASkat8oorisg.book. Is. 

Round Games, inohidiiig 
Napoleon, Loo, Viiigiet4DDkt As, iS 
Baxme-WbatV 

Parlour and Playground GiUBigr 

By Mia Lavbssos (3eiuis« 



BEEL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely IllusireUtd^ clothe crown is, 6d, net each, 

EN^tSH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled by Jambs 0 . 
Gilchrist, A.M , M.D. Revised and edited with an Introduction on Cathedral 
Architecture by the Rev, T. Pbrkins, M.A., F.R.A.S. 

BANGOR. By P. B, Ironside Ba?c. 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. MassA, M.A. 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 5th Edition. 

CARLISLE. By C. King Klby. 

CHESTER. By CHARLE.S Hiatt. 3rd Edition. 

CHICHESTER. By H. C. Corlettk, A.R.I.B.A. and Edition. 

DURHAM. ByJ.E. Bygate, A. R.C..\. 3rd Edition. 

ELY. By Rev, W. D. Swkbtinc, M.A. and Edition. 

EXETER. By Percy Addlbshaw, B.A. and Edition, revised. 
GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L J. Mass6, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. and Edition, revised. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton, and Edition. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 3rd Edition. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quennell. and Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. and Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweetikg. and Edition, revised. 

RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G, H. Palmer, B.A. and Edition, revised, 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

ST. ASAPH. By P. B. Ironsipb Bax. 

ST. DAVID’S. By Philip Rodson, A.R.I.B.A. 

ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. By Rev. J. H. Bernard, M.A., D.D, and Edition. 
ST. PAUL’S. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised. 

ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. By Gkokgb Worlby. 

SALISBURY. By Gleeson White. 3rd Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. and Edition, revised. 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dbarmkr, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

WINCH FSTER. By P. W. Sergeant. 3rd Edition. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange, and Edition. 

YORK. By A. Clutton-Brock, M.A, 3rd Edition. 

Umferm with above Sorits, Now ready, if. td. net each. 

ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Rootlidce, 

f s a 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 
Perkins, M.A. 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By H. J. L, J. Mxssrf, M.A. 
BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVOV CHURCH. 

By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

SFESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. By Harold Baker. 

BULV5 HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, clotk^ 2 s, 6d. net each, 

AMIENS By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

RAYEOX. By the Rev. R. S. Mylkb. 

CifiiARTRES ; The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J* L. J. MassA, M.A. 

StONT ST. MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. Mass 4 , M.A. 

RARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Ckarlxs Hiatt. 

ROUEN; The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. Pbrkims, M»A. 



The Best Practical Worldlier Olctionar)r of thO 
English Language. 


WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 
NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 


The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with lo,ooo names, &c., &c, 


Dr. MDBRAYf Editor of the ^Oxford English Dictionary^ says In this its 
latest form, and with its large Supplement and numerous appendices, it is a wonderful 
volume, which well maintains its ground against all rivals on its own lines, The ‘ defini- 
tions.' or more properly, ‘explanations of meaning ’ in * Webster' have always struck me 
as particularly terse and well-put ; and it is hard to see how anything better could be 
done within the limits.' 

Profeseor JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A., Ph.D., D.C.I.., LL.D., Editor oj 
the ^English Dialect Dictionary* says : — 'The new edition of " Webster's International 
Dictionary " is undoubtedly the most useful and reliable work of its kind in any country. 
No one who has not examined the work carefully would believe that such a vast amount 
of lexicographical information could possibly be found within so small a compass.' 

Professor A. H. 8AYCE, LL.D., D.D., says:— 'It is indeed a marvellous 
work ; it is difficult to conceive of a Dictionary more exhaustive and complete. Every- 
thing is in it— not only what we might expect to find in such a work, but also what few 
of us would ever have thought of looking for.' 

Rev. JOSEPH WOOD, D.D., Head Master of Harrow^ says : — ‘ I have always 
thought very highly of its merits, indeed, 1 consider it to b« far the most accurate 
English Dictionary iu existence, and much more reliable than the “Century." For 
daily and hourly reference, “Webster '* seems to me unrivalled.* 

Prospectuses f with Prices mid Specimen Pages ^ on Application, 


LONDON ; GEORGE BELL SONS, YORK HOUSE, 
PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 

50,000. S. A S. IX. 06. 







